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to interest. —Daily Telegraph. 

“The journal should f ttractive medium f 
FOR EFFIOIENCY’S SAKE, keeping in touch with French life end lanewage.”" 7 
one must use the export paper —Daily Chronicle. 
that specializes in their own e an admirable summary of the events of the 
el.” 

particular group of trades, weak ci the other bide Of the English Clann Day Nee 


. thereby cutting out waste 


circulation to buyers who will LA F RAN CE 


never be interested. 
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= Š 
= The object of this bookistosetoutclearly = 
= and concisely the presentlawand practice = 
Ez relating to patents for inventions, andto = 
= do so in such a form that it will be readily = 
= a e n S 0 r comprehensible not only to those who have = 
= had a legal training, but also to that large = 
E Ps and important section of the community = 
= ° who are directly or indirectly interested in 5% 
= Í } V e Í ) {1 O Í ) S inventions from the point of view of their = 
= protection and commercial exploitation. = 
= = 
= BY A REFERENCE BOOK FOR £ 
= = 
2 | J. Ewart Walker, B.A. | BUSINESS MEN... . £ 

; and firms and companies interested in patents 5 
S of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law and inventions, thia book gives a general = 
= AND survey of the whole subject, and then pro- = 
= ceeds to give more detailed information on = 
= such important points as OBTAINING a = 
= R. Bruce Foster 5 B.Sc. PATENT, OPPOSTTIONS TO THE GRANT OF A Ẹ 
= Tinom e Tan Darbita La PATENT, CONSTRUCTION OF A PATENT SPECI- & 
= of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- Law FICATION, THH VALIDITY OF A PATENT, THE Š 
= RIGETS AND LIABILITIES OF A PaTENTEE, etc. & 
= THE TEXT OF THE PATENTS = 
= Demy 8vo, cloth 2 1 f AND DESIGNS ACTS, 1907-1919 = 
= gilt, 390 pp. “71€ is given in the Appendix, together with that = 
E of various rules and orders chiefly referrin = 
= y 8 = 
= to war inventions. = 
= = 
= ; = 
= Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 = 
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Business Letter Practice 
By John B. Opdycke 


GEEBGGBEG 


SINS S LETTER THE chief feature of this remarkable book is the number of 
Po peaCviGe examples of business letters of an unique and forceful character. 
They are typically American, and their original and compelling 
style will astonish and arouse the admiration of the Britisher. 
The Author shows how everything from personal efficiency 
to ordinary commodities can be sold by the business letter : 
and examples of letters on every conceivable subject connected 
with business, which will provide new ideas and new ways 
of approaching old subjects, have been given. 











“ All the science o letter wri in itas every 
business aspect has been exhaustively treated and 
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‘Three simple folds—tuck 


in the tongue—and it’s 
ready for the post 


That is all you have to do if you use ‘ Vicash ”’ 
Combini statement forms.. ‘You save the cost of 
énvelopes, the time of envelope addressing, your 
statements can be posted earlier, wrong enclosures 
are prevented. 


. YET THEY COST LESS THAN SEPARATE 
FORMS AND ENVELOPES. 


Oe ae et ee 


Wk d bee tes 


Pete tated ee Beis eid rea Retention tay 









Becton ghan Road, 
Doncaster, aean pu 
Da. tro W. J. HIND. 


Cimpa a bt t Londa Cay ome Mindy Bend 


Why not write for a specimen ‘‘ Vicash ” Combini 
Statement Form, see for yourself how easy it all 
is—what it will save you ? 


If you will send us one of your present statement 


` forms, we shall be. pleased to tell. you what your 


form on the “ Vicash’’ Combini principle will 
cost you. 


t 


VICK, ASHWORTH & 60., LTD. 


(Incorporating PALMER, HOWE & Co.) 
SALFORD - = BLACKFRIARS WORKS 
LONDON =- = 37 and 38 STRAND, W.C.2 
MANCHESTER - 73-75 PRINCESS STREET 
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SHEFFIELD .« - 351 SPRINGVALE ROAD 
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How 
Mr. Stott ` 
forged ahead 


A year ago he was a clerk In a junior tion. 
Now he holds an important post with a of 
Accountants. Ina year or two he will be promoted 
and will probably reach a high place in his pro- 
fession. e is go ahead because he started 
right. He resolved improve his prospects by 
Improving himsel?. He had the determination to 
work for advancement and he trained in spare time 
hours with a definite object in view. His actual 
destination was settled a consultation with the 
Premier School—which recommended a certain 
course of study, designed to n his objective in 
the shortest possible time. 6 took the direct 
method—the short cut to success. 


How to rise above the Crowd 


You yourself must have specialised knowledge in 
order to rise above the crowd. To get it you do 
not need years of experience and the soul-wearing 
monotony of routine duties. You can advance 
rapidly to a better position by securing the right 
training at first. 


Premier Training will involve 6 to 10 hours evening 
study per week, in spare time, in your own home. 
Fees for training amount to but a few ahillings per 
month. The School trains you for success—until 
successful 


In a year from now you can command a higher 
salary, with constantly improving prospects, and 
congenial work—by training under er School 
guidance, 
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THE NEW 


TANDARD 


THE A B C OF ALL 
HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 


DICTIONARY 


A Masterpiece of Master -minds 


GREAT MEN 


THINK ALIKE 





in voicing their 
wholehearted 
T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 


The eminent Author, Publicist and Parlia- 
mentarian gays: ‘This Dictionary 1s 
the ABC of everything—a fine, 
very compite, a well {llustrated 
cyclopasdia, while still remaining a 
Ditlones in the fullest sense of the old 
term. If the brain of any human being 
were able to commit ail its immense: 
store of knowledge to memory, its 
possessor would know all that is Wo 
and Is knowable. I am going to have a 
wonderful time with this Dictionary.” 


Sir G. Parker,' M.P., D.C.L. 


writes: “Iam delighted to have the ‘ New 
Standard Dictionary,’ and shall regard it 
as an insurance agaim3t error.” 


Sir James Yoxall, WLP. 


writes: ** The two fine volumes before me 
are all that a Dictionary shonid be and are 
also other things ; they are a compendium 
of needed information—a concordance, a 
book of quotations, a book of biography, 
of history, of geography—a book of pir- 
tures, pictures and what not 7 Phe 
information supplied is not only exact but 
wonderfully yet systematically full.” 


John Butler Burke, M.A. 


Author and Scientist, Royal Societies 
Club, London, S.W.: ‘I consider the 
“New Standard Dictionary” to be a 
work of inestimable value to everyone 
who writes. As a pronouncing Dictionary 
of names its service is unique.” 


enthusiastic and 


commendation 
J. M. Bulloch, M.A. 


The eminent Scholar, Author and Journal- 
Johnson’ s Dict , Was a 
book. The ‘New 


. It is the finest frunt of 
the ripest English and American Scholar- 
ship, The ‘ New Standard Dictionary’ 
is oe Sari & Dictionary, it is a general 
edia. I can sit a whole svening 
ee enjoy the ‘New Standard Diction- 
ary’ for it ranges over e field of 
knowledge with a quick clarity far to 
seek. Iti is Indispensable to everyone.” 


Sir William Treloar, Bart., 
late Lord Mayor of London 


“I should liks to tell you how I enjoy 
the possession of sone ‘New Standard 
Dictionary.’ It is my opinion a 
really wonderful eae in eves detail, 
One can find everything in it; it is a 
library in itself.” 


Bir A. Conan Doyle, LL.D. 


“In my opinion the magnificent 
; New we sundae. Dictlonary’ ig the best 
thing of its kind In the world.” 


Sir Richard Solomon,K.0.4.G. 


writes through his secretary: “ It is at 
once a monument of industry and a 
storehoure of human knowledge.” 


Te NEW STANDARD DICTION- 
ARY is the one work—supreme and 
unrivalled—to which you may confidently 
refer for the essential fact about anything 
and everything in the universe from tle 
beginning of Creation to the present day. 


IT WAS CREATED BY AN ARMY OF 400 EXPERTS 


It cost £300,000 


It contains 450,000 living vocabulary termms—infinitely 
more than any other published work. It contains 
quite 7,000 illustrations, There are forty full-page 
colour plates—-32, 000 quotations from famous authors. 


Complete world’s history from the beginning of creation 


A complete Thesaurus of Synon and Antonyms. 
It deals with Abbreviations, ecsrsities, Al AE of 
ali the Princi | Languages, Anatomy, An 
Antonyms, 
Astronomy, 
Biblical } 


Churek 
mposers, 
nomen ' Electricity, 
Engineering, Entomology, one Etymology, Faulty 
bain _ricton, (Pron S of Foreign Flowers, 

orega gua Pronunciation of}, Fore Phrases, 
Fruits, Games Sarde pat ote and Precious Stones, 

Geography, asa dicraft Terms, Heraldry, 
Histor: Characters, History, Horticulture, Idio- 
matic, cee and Slang Terms, and of ' Angio- 
Indian, Spanish-American, and Anglased African 
Terms, Irngation, Law, Literature, Logic, Machinery 
Mathematics, Theater Mechanics, Medicine, Mental 
Science, BMetall A ee MMetrical Terms 
Military Terms, Fera Mystical 
Philosophy, Mrtholoer ational smb Nautical 
Terms, Obsolete Terms, Palaeontol oe eae 
Petrography, Philol Philosophy, tic Peo 
nunciation, Physics, ‘ictorial ustrations, Plants, 
Poetry, Political Terms, Pomology, Precious Stones, 
and so on, dealmg in its course with every subject 
under the sun. 


This indispensable work will be sent to your 
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Piease send me,on Seven Da 
charge or obligation to order, 
I receive 


purchase price of {9 9s. 
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ARS ICTIONARY, 
complete in two volumes, in LE RASS leather binding. 
It is understood that I may return the books on the sighth day after 
and that there the matter ends. 
If I decide to keep them, I agree to send on the eighth day a first 


payment of 10s. 6d. and pene 
seventeen further monthi y payments o 


Price for Cash on the eighth day, £8 17s. 82. 


Addton a a 
(Please state if Householder and attach Business Heading or Card). 
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home or office for 
seven days free of 


charge or obli gation 


On the principle that “ seeing is believing and and 
experience proves the rest,” we invite you to 
take your pen, fill in your name and address, and 





POST THIS 
COUPON NOW 
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Notes and News 
The Cash Value of a Scottish Accent 


HAT there are many qualities besides 

mere merit in the magical compound 
which guarantees a man success in busi- 
ness has more than once been suspected, 
even by the disciples of Dr. Samuel Smiles. 
For example, a knowledge of phonetics is 
evidently not to be despised. It might be 
thought that accent would have but little 
to do with one’s prospects of commercial 
advancement, but Professor Daniel Jones, 
of London University, would strongly dis- 
agree. In his recent lecture at University 
College, on “ A Standard English Pro- 
nunciation,” he maintained, no doubt 
quite rightly, that pronunciation often 
made the difference between getting a 
job and not getting it. 

“ I know of a case,” he added, ‘‘ where 
two men—one with first-rate qualifica- 
tions and a ‘ bad’ pronunciation, and the 
other with third-rate qualifications and 
a good pronunciation—applied for the 
same job. The man with the third-rate 
qualifications got it.” 

What an opening there must be ir 
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London for a school which would impart 
a really broad Scottish accent ! 
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Benefits of Payment by Results 


Striking confirmation of the employers’ 
claims as to the mutual benefits of the 
system of payment by results as com- 
pared with time rates is forthcoming in 
the Report of the Joint Investigation 
Committee on Working Hours. The Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Engineering 
and National Employers’ Federation, the 
Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation, and 
the Trade Unions Negotiating Committee, 
and visited engineering and shipbuilding 
works in this country in June and July, 
1920, during the period of good trade; 
and again in August, 1921, when trade was 
bad. The Committee also visited similar 
works in Belgium, Germany, and Holland 
in the early part of last year, but their con- 
templated trip to America was abandoned 
owing to unfavourable trade conditions. 

Output on time rates compares very 
badly with piecework production. For 
example, mechanics fitting water-tight 
sliding shutters took 490 hours on time 
rates, and only 150 hours when payment 
by results was introduced. A ship built 
on time rates took 2,601 hours; while a 
sister vessel, built on payment by results, 


was completed in 1,151 hours. Riveters, ° 


working on a warship, drove 176 rivets 
per squad per week when paid time rates, 
while operatives paid by results placed 
722 rivets per squad in the same time. 
The adoption of piecework has saved 40 
per cent of time on framing. It is noted 
that some system of payment by results 
is adopted to a varying extent in prac- 
tically all engineering establishments, and 
the system would be extended but for the 
opposition of trade union objections. A 
point worthy of notice is the fact that it 
has been found that a system of individual 
payment by results is better than a system 
of collective payment by results. 


November, 1922 


The Rate-Cutting Difficulty 


Past experience of rate-cutting offers, 
perhaps, the real explanation of the trade 
unions’ rooted objection to paymentt‘by - 
results; but with suitable guarantees 
against exploitation, the unions would 
hardly be in a position to resist the further 
extension of the system in the light of 
these results. In any case, engineering 
employers are determined to make a 
wider use of it. 
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Wireless Magic 


Wireless has evidently “ caught on.” 
It is the popular craze of the moment— 
a fact of which no better illustration could 
be required than that some two hundred 
enthusiasts assembled at Selfridge’s at 
6 -o'clock on the morning of Sunday, 
Ist October, in the hope of hearing a wire- 
less telephone message from America. 
When Englishmen can be induced to for- 
sake their beds in the’small hours of a 
Sunday morning, of all days, there can 
be no question that their interest has 
been aroused. It will take more than the 
fact that they heard nothing on this 
occasion to damp such enthusiasm as this. 
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The Wireless Exhibition : A Peep into 
the Future | 
As was to be expected, the first all- 
British Wireless Exhibition attracted 
many visitors to the Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster, last month. Sir Henry 
Norman’s announcement at the opening 
ceremony that all the difficulties between 
the companies and the Postmaster- 
General had been composed, and that 
broadcasting would commence almost 
immediately, gave the Exhibition a happy: 
send-off ; and soon the visitors were deep. 
in a discussion of the merits of the various. 
receiving installations shown on the stands. 
At the subsequent luncheon, Sir Henry 
Norman boldly declared that broadcast. 
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wireless telephony was no passing craze, 
but was destined to become as natural a 
part of our social life as the ordinary wire 
telephony is to-day. He, indeed, predicted 
that a time would come when a wireless 
set would be in the home of nearly every 
member of the community, and, when the 
King addressed the Parliaments of the 
Empire simultaneously by such means, 
broadcasting would 
achieve its final 
triumph. 
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The Broadcasting 

Companies 

He also announced 
that the Broadcasting 
Company has been 
formed and approved 
by the P.M.G., and 
that its capital of 
£100,000 had been 
guaranteed by the six 
companies who had 
undertaken the 
broadcasting. These 
companies were the 
Marconi, the Radio 
Communication, the 
Metropolitan-Vickers, 
the British Thomson- 
Houston, the General 
Electric, and the 
Western Electric. Any genuine British 
firm might join the Broadcasting Com- 
pany by taking one share and agreeing 
to pay 10 per cent of its sale price to the 
company. The Government, on its side, 
paid half the licence fee, and a simple 
form of licence would be obtainable at the 
Post Office. 
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How Debt Reduction Affects the Cost 
of Living 
Since January of this year, the deposits 
in our great banks have been reduced by 
over £200,000,000. It would be a mistake 
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to suppose that the whole of this money 
has been withdrawn from the bank to þe 
used in trade or commerce. At least 
£157,000,000 represents deflation. caused 


*by Government repayment of debt, and 


therefore that amount of currency is 
wiped off the slate. Here is an excellent 
illustration of how repayment of debt 
shortens the quantity of currency available 
for trade purposes. 
Naturally there 
is a corresponding 
advantage. When 
£157,000,000 worth 
of debt is paid off, 
the taxpayer, at 
the present rate of 
interest on borrow- 
ing, saves between 
seven-and-a-half and 
eight millions a year. 
Therefore his taxes 
ought to be reduced 
to that extent and 
the whole position of 
the country rendered 
sounder. Also money 
becomes dearer, 
which means that the 
cost of living is being 
reduced, since the 
same amount of 
money will buy more 
commodities. As we 
are the only people in Europe who are 
making the slightest attempt to pay off 
debt or even to collect enough taxes to 
pay interest in full, we ought to be proud 
of ourselves. A much cheaper way for 
the time being, and a completely dis- 
astrous one in the end, would be to copy 
Germany's example and print off paper 
money representing eight thousand million 
marks a day. This would, in effect, wipe 
out the national creditors. . 
There can be no hope for the world 
until some method is discovered for 
checking this enormous and worthless’ 


Russell, London 


stern Europe. 


Railways and the Factor of Manage- 


Sir Sam Fay’s presidential address to 
th Institute of Transport last month on 
e subject of “ Railway Management 
ider the Railways Act, 1921,” was of 
great interest to industrial administrators. 


No. one speaks with greate er. au thority a : z ee 


pon railway problems than the popular 


eneral Manager of the Great Central. 
He made it clear that the. whole future of 


he railways under private ownership 


epended almost entirely- upon the eff- 
cy of their administration. “ Upon 


agement, good or bad, and upon the 


reciation or otherwise of a company’s 
ies to the public, as compared with a 
any’ s rights, would- depend the 


od of freedom from attack on private 


nership.” As he pointed out, the rail- 
have emerged from . A war still 


t ier, as well. as a tpl of public, 
R be capabi of demonstration 


srucial Test of Railway Manage- 


It may be taken for granted that if the 
ailways, fortified with all the advantages 
onferred upon them by the 1921 Act, 
are unable to provide such a demonstra- 
tion, then the agitation for State owner- 
Lip will be revived with redoubled force. 
sir Sam Fay himself is under no illusion 
o this contingency : he expressly fore- 
wed it, and it would be foolish to 

n it in view of the almost certain 


yi aa Bi 
ig responsibilities. 
he success of railway 
| be the measure of assist- — 
ble to extend to traders 
EF ir efforts to re-establish ` 
ade npon a sound and flourishi 


w B : ‘that | Fhe: a a 
me in apes nae the possi- 
this 


There j is a a erent feeling of pertiib or 
in Insurance circles over the action of thi 
Senior Official Receiver in regard to the- 
life policy-holders of the National Benefit 
Assurance Company which has gone into 
liquidation. Curiously enough, the Act of - 
1909, which governs assurance companies, 


does not deal explicitly with the case ofa < 


life office in liquidation. It provides 
means for dealing with amalgamations 
two or more companies or with t 

from one company to another 
transactions have to be sanct 

the Court, but, prior -to inviting 
sanction, the arrangement wh 
proposed to make must be embod 
proper deed and ‘submitted to al 
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policy-holders concerned. All the docu- 
ments must then be brought to the Court 
for sanction. Finally, certificated copies 
of all these documents must be deposited 
with the Board of Trade, together with 
sworn declarations that the terms set out 
in the agreement are the true and full 
terms, and that no person whatever is 
making any kind of secret profit out of 
the transaction. 
i a 

The Rights of 

Policy-Holders 

In any case, it is 
clear that the policy- 
holders of a company 


in liquidation are 
creditors, and are 
entitled to all the 
rights of creditors 


against the hfe funds 
of the company in 
liquidation, and be- 
fore anything is done 
they should be called 
together and given 
the option of recon- 
struction. There are 
many forms of recon- 
struction, but in such 
a case the easiest way 
is to form a new 
society to receive the 
premiums which the policy-holders had 
agreed to pay to the company which has 
failed and to accept new policies for the 
reduced amount which the same premium 
would now secure. Of course, that re- 
organised society would take over the 
policy-holders’ claims against the life funds 
and, amongst other duties, it would have 
to ascertain when any part of the funds 
happened to be recovered by the liqui- 
dator, what proportion of it should be 
allocated to each old policy-holder, par- 
ticularly to those who have not entered 
the reconstruction scheme. 
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In regard to this particular case, there 
is so much criticism by actuaries and 
other experts in life insurance that an 
appeal is sure to be made to the Board 
of Trade to investigate the Senior Official 
Receiver’s decision. In a circular sent 
out by him, he told these policy-holders 
that, owing to the liquidation, they were 
now uninsured. In our view, he was 
entirely wrong; but 
certainly the matter 
ought to have further 
judicial investigation. 
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A Good Word for 
the Speculator 
Mr. W. L. Hichens, 
Chairman of Messrs. 
Cammell, Laird & 
Co., Ltd., had a good 
word to say for the 
speculator the other 
day, when he gave- 
the first of a series 
of weekly lectures 
arranged by the 
Industrial League 
and Council, Lord 
Burnham presiding. 


His subject was 

Elliott Fry — Lhe Industrial Out- 
look,” and he said 

that the much 


abused speculator was a real benefactor 
to the industrial world ; and if one could 
produce a large number prepared to invest 
their money in risky operations all the 
world over, it would be a great advantage 
to the industries of this country. 
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Wages and the Trade Revival 

Mr. Hichens is one of the few business 
men in the first rank who have never dis- 
guised from the public the seriousness of 
the present trade crisis or the severe nature 
of the sacrifices which must be faced if 
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we are to overcome it. His view is that 
the improvement in trade is very small 
compared with what would be necessary 
to put industry on its legs again. Prices, 
are still too high in comparison with 
what our competi- 
tors are able to 
quote, and in a 
number of indus- 
tries some means 
must be found for 
reducing them. 
He suggested a 
conference of lead- 
ing employers and 
trade unionists to 
consider the rela- 
tive wages paid in 
the different in- 
dustries and to try 
to adjust relations 
between them. 
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The Hard Facts 

It is no pleasant 
task for men of 
the calibre of Mr. 
Hichens to have 
to iterate and 
reiterate theneces- 
sity for further 
wage readjust- 
ment before 
British trade can 
be got once more 
on to a competi- 
tive basis. He 
knows—none bet- 
ter—the sacrifices 
which the miners, the engineers, 
other workers have had to make, and 
the misery to which unemployment and 
the fact that there has been no equivalent 
fall in the cost of living have reduced 
them. The trouble is that such sacrifices 
have been very unevenly distributed ; 
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Turkey. 
Lord St. 
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VISCOUNT ST. DAVIDS 


Chairman of the Ottoman Railway Co., 
the most important British company in 
At the recent annual meeting, 
Davids attacked the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. 
military atrocities of the Greeks, 
and said that the Company were under 
obligations to Kemal Pasha, 
sent up troops specially with no other 
object than to rescue the Company's staff. 





and while labour costs in some industries 
have fallen sharply, in others they remain 
uneconomically high. Orders still hang 
fire because our quotations, even when 
profits are practically eliminated, remain 
well above the 
world price. That, 
in a nutshell, is 


the situation. 
What is to be 
done ? | iy ae E 


useless to look to 
the Government 
for assistance. 
The whole issue is 
one that should be 
thrashed out in a 
friendly confer- 
ence, such as Mr. 
Hichens proposes, 
with all the cards 
on the table. It 
would scarcely be 
possible to restrict 
the conference to 
wages questions 
alone. If further 
reductions are in- 
evitable, the 
Labour represen- 
tatives would be 
entitled todemand 
proof of equality 
of sacrifice, and 
questions of capi- 
talisation and of 
the incidence of 
overhead charges 
could hardly be 
excluded. The 
directors of industries unable to compete 
would have to come prepared to defend 
the finance of their organisation and its 
management efficiency. But if social 
unrest is to be avoided in the coming 
winter, the need for this conference is 
urgent and unmistakable. 


Russell, London 
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denounced 
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ectly due to Labour policy, to inefficient 
leadership on the part of Labour advisers, 
and to the regrettable ignorance of 
sh workmen in the mass. 
I have been in twenty different coun- 
tries, and have studied the business 
oblem at its source. I have seen in 
ge. merchant houses abroad cables 
red and dispatched dealing with 
lers: that would all have gone to this 
country had our workmen understood 
the situation. Further, I have no hesita- 
nin stating that while there is a severe 








































-the opportunities and much 
ess is being lost that we shall never 
. If Labour were fully alive to 
A t, and did its duty, I feel convinced 






A Enot inconsiderab e amount is ot 


that is no reason why workmen shi 


-it does not pay high enough wages. 


ion, there is a large amount of 
o ee done, but Labour restrictions 
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hers, lays tl esponsibility oe o: 
of the UNNECESSATY a a 
Labour's door. a 

Obviously, in times of extreme de 
sion there must be unemployment, 






blame capitalists and refuse to acc 
what employment there is, simply beca 


Merchants and manufacturers are 
stantly up against the fact that wi 
slump comes prices drop like- 
Labour ignores such ao 
collapses, and demands wage condit 
based upon boom prices. pa 

Merchants and manufacturers h 
recently been only too glad to en 
their machinery at little or no | 
to themselves, in ord : 
They know well en 













“get quickest into its “stride when a 
ecovery comes. : 
-If Labour were prepared to P thé 
ighest wages that can be extracted from 

trade—notoriously the reverse is the fact 
=the extent of unemployment in this 
appreciably -cont 


country 
lessened. 


would be very. 


Mental Attitude of Labour Leaders _ 
_. What is the root cause of this refusal 
on ‘the part of Labour leaders to adjust 


their policy to the unpleasant facts of 
the present trade situation ? 


found, in my opinion, in their mental 


attitude towards the system of private -s 
Schooled in the now dis- 


nterprise. 
redited doctrines of Karl Marx, their 
ninds are still dominated by the class 
var obsession and the bogy of the capital- 


It is to be- 


pate ority of ee followers 


“Ti is er i o lea a to. merely | 
oppose employers. They must- accept 
the responsibility that power entails. 
If workmen could be brought into dire ct 
with me E that the e 


To es the pete. 
in their 
present state ofi ignorance, to become the 
hapless. victims of economic Tonge hey 


For many of the more extremist bui 


among them the tragedy of Russia is 
without meaning. Such an attitude is 
as fatal to any early. 
recovery and return to- 


In the hard school of adversity these 


men will be driven to realise that in the 
world as we find it the system of trading 


y private enterprise is the only one that 
works. It would be idle for me to pretend 


that this system is free from injustice 
or that it is incapable of progressive 
improvement. But in the absence of a 
better one—and the advocates of Socialism 
as an alternative are now noticeably 
fewer—it must be apparent to British 
workmen that, if they would preserve 
their livelihood in the face of foreign 
competition, they must be prepared to 
work the present system honestly and 
loyally. The tacit attempt made by 
the trade unions to bring the system 
o a standstill by despotic restrictions, 

th impose the most serious limitations 


hope of. trade + T 
ore-war prosperity ie 
as it is perilous to the stability of the 


a a days. 


are alive to th ame i after’ suc 
a war living and all other conditi 
sentially be on a lower grade 
Many of these m 
therefore, say to themselves : “ We: wo d 
proceed with reconstruction: if we sa 
that workmen, who control the propi 
sition, were alive to the inexorable and- 
remorseless effect that natural laws will- 
have when the efforts to defy them 
artificially have been exhausted.” 
No artificially created _ standard 
living, however desirable in. its 
withstand the remorse S5 pressure of. 
foreign competition. As a highly indus-. 
trial community, our standard of living — 
is even more directly controlled by world 
trade conditions than that of sem 
industrial communities. If we cannot : 
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our manufactures because of their costly 
production and consequent high prices, 
we shall be unable to buy the food they 
represent for our workers. This is the 
most elementary economics, but it is 
insufficiently appreciated by British 
workmen and their leaders. 

To talk of not 
reducing wages 
because of living 
conditions does 
not appear to me 
to be common- 
sense. It is work 
that creates 
living conditions. 
My charge is that 
Labour leaders 
base their calcu- 
lations when dis- 
cussing the re- 
duction of wages 
on what could be 
paid when there 
was a boom, and 
take no notice of 
the existing or 
altered trade 
movement,which 
is the controlling 
factor, 


The Exchange 


cost reduction, and whatever sacrifices 
we may submit to, the collapsed con- 
dition of the European exchanges dis- 
counts our efforts and renders effective 
competition impossible. Hence there is 
little hope of regaining our lost markets 
while the European exchange chaos con- 
tinues. This is a point of view which for 
lack of space I will not attempt to discuss, 
beyond characterising it as a depressingly 
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Factor 
The argument Photo 
is sometimes 
advanced that 
whatever we do by way of wage and 


fatalistic attitude, not justified by the 


facts of the situation to anything like 
what is claimed for it. 


What I am driving at is not affected 


*by exchanges. The unemployment caused 
by Labour policy concerns work that is 


ours to-day, if we are prepared to do 
it, and work for 
which Germany 
or Belgium is 
never asked to 
quote. 


Work Turned 

Away 

The la TE ç 
number of liners 
that were sent 
from this country 
not long ago to 
the Continent 
to have many 
thousands of 
pounds expended 
on them in their 


internal fittings 
and other work 
that paid good 
wages, had 
nothing what- 
ever to do with 
exchange. The 
work was lost 
to this country 
Elliott & Fry entirely because 


of the arbitrary 
demands of ship- 
wrights who insisted on being paid wages, 
including the highest war bonuses, which 
would have put the cost of ships on a basis 
of £40 per ton, whereas to-day’s price is 
{12 a ton. I repeat that I am satisfied 
that if Labour did its duty, all other 
organisations would automatically and 
for their own benefit fall quickly into line. 


American Conditions 
There has been extreme depression in 











-been able to doo 


ad they the cast-iron arrangements in® 
eir unions that we have on this side. 
Depressed as things have till recently 
been in the States—-exchange conditions 












» wus—innumerable steamers 
Soughout been leaving: New York for 


yver the world, loaded to the gunwale, 
satisfying consumers that we formerly 
supplied, and still could satisfy were our 
workmen not refusing to work because 
the return does not give them what they 
e pleased to term a living wage. There- 
fore, they accept the dole, which is some- 
ing considerably less than the said work 
uld yield. 

There is the further ominous fact that 
hose countries who are accepting the 
best that can be got from trade to-day 
are ready to capture the boom work 
immediately it reappears, 
being cut out. 








sition of British Shipbuilding 


the British shipbuilding industry, I cannot 
do better than quote from a recent article 
in the Saturday Review. + 


~The new tonnage completed and launched 
during the first six months of this year was 
about half a million gross, and the new work 
n—most of it special in character 
was no more than go,ooo tons. Before the 
ar the amount of tonnage under construc- 
“tion at any moment ranged around two 
: mi on tons. 
truction, of ordinary cargo carriers is still 
inexcess of the economic value of the steamers 
n completed, though the gap is less wide 
n it was. A year ago a cargo carrier 
t to build almost twice what it would 








; " Shipping: A Chequered Prospect.” 
i ford Bi ea 1922, } 


(Saturday 





Bour to depressed conditions, they 7 
ANE a tremendous — 
mount of work that would be ipone, few z 


= ted that. F 
effect them far more seriously than they expected that some four-fifths of the 


have because ships cost more te build than they 


he ‘Far East, and in fact, for ports all 


while we are 


is to the present parlous condition of 


At present the cost of con- 





ee is s all. We. arein work are O 
entanglement. By the end of this year. 



















































builders of the country will be unemployed 


were worth when built, and because such | 
ships as we have in commission do not pa 
to run at present costs. of working | and 
freight earnings. The economic basis 
lacking upon which either the shipping or 
shipbuilding industries ¢ can De reconstruct 


think k th 










The italics are mine: o 
emphasis is needed. 


Labour Attitude ; in » Shipbuilding 


This is the shipbuilding situation. Hı 
are some of the reasons -wE ich hel 
explain it. An instance which has just 
come to my notice is the following. At 
a well-known Clyde seaport an employer _ 
of labour purchased two obsolete war . 
vessels, solely with a view to giving 
workmen employment at current wage 
in breaking them up. In the early sta, 
the workmen. appreciated the act, b 
two or three days after operations: 
commenced, struck for higher wa; 
The employer, not being committed b 
contract to third parties, withstood tk 
unjust imposition. The men are goi 
idle and drawing the Government dol 

Here is another instance of the spirit 
only too frequently displayed by artisans - 
when offers are made to bridge to-day 
unemployment difficulties. A shipbuilder : 
was ready to put. down several steamers _ 
and pay current wages, taking the serious | 
risk of selling them when completed. His 
chief object was to employ his men, and 
keep his yard warm in order to be ready 
to tackle legitimate work immediately it 
was available. This generous offer w 
for many weeks held up, as certain 






































in the. are had taken : 


e emhes 
ment All Round ”’ 
W ] rat is the remedy ? 
at such reduction of wages as is pro- 
€ eding i is leading to many anomalies and 
‘even actual injustice. The miners have 
suffered heavily as a class ; 

> price of coal remains inordinately 
igh because railway rates and handling 
‘charges have not come down in sympathy 
to. anything like the same extent, and 


arbitrary trade union regulations stand — 
ay of their reduction, one union 


action opposing the workmen in 
ndred. union. The home-protected 
ker finds himself on a wage level with 
e highly. skilled artisans of the ship- 
Iding and ship-repairing industries— 
1 manifest injustice and absurdity. The 
infortunate agricultural labourer has been 
hardest hit of all, but farmers are helpless ; 
housands of them are face to face with 
ikruptcy, so completely has the 
ottom dropped out of prices for their 
produce. Other grave inequalities abound, 
1d until these are rectified the necessary 
rn to a general lower level of wages 
and prices will be delayed. In these 
ot ances The Times rightly calls for 
an equitable readjustment all round, and 
points out that “trades that are strong 
1ough to hold out against necessary 
adjustments are helping to perpetuate 
the present conditions at the pensi 


oe another, 


= Equitable Re-adjust- 


It is undeniable 


alternatives. 
nevertheless, 


to the Ros ise 


| ae ‘Be eio to grasp this. cruc a 


is the rock. on which we are. stri 


Costs prior. tothe war. had been red 


to a minimum, as the long period oi 


had reduced trade to a fine art. 


countries that relied on British. g 
and these were many—were forced | 
the war to do without them and pri 
This has resulted in 1 
of our customers discovering that 
had ready to their hands subst 
other means of supply. hitherto unrea 
which fact, coupled with our gt 
increased costs of production ant 
freights, has permanently - reduce 


markets to a very serious extent. 


A Fight for Existence : 
Enlightenment, and again enli 
ment as to the true position is the 
chance we have of keeping our heads 
water. Labour leaders must acce 
world trade conditions as. they are 
not as they would like them to be. 
must face the facts. This old co 
of ours is now at grips in a struggle 
existence the gravity of which is ł 
faintly realised by our industrial work 
I am no alarmist, but, in the abse 
a change in Labour policy, I regard 
issue with profound misgiving. 
Labour leaders to remain indifferent 


the facts in their stubborn adher , 


to an outworn economic creed, an 
continue to mould their policy by 
threadbare shibboleths, is unthink: 
In this supremely vital stru gele fors 

national trade, the whole-hearted sup 
of British Labour is essential. Withor 
our whole industrial future i is in jeopa 





-7 MHE Industrial Lecture Conference, which 


_ & was held at Balliol College from the zīst 
‘to the 25th September, 1922, was the fifteenth 
since the inauguration of the movement, 
about four years ago. Started on a compara- 
tively limited scale by a few progressive 
; Quaker employers, it has steadily extended 
its sphere of action and now embraces a 
large number of the main industries of the 

United Kingdom. At the recent conference 
_ fifty-two firms and corporations were repre- 
sented by 160 persons of both sexes, including 
employers, directors, managers, foremen and 
forewomen, while a number of welfare 
superintendents and representatives of co- 
operative associations also attended. The 
following list of lecturers and subjects will 
give an indication of the nature of the 

roceedings—. 

Ir. _jJoun Murray, M.P.: 

-Mind and Methods.” 

fr. JAMES Warproprer, B.Sc. : 

Systems and How They W ‘ork. z 

Mr. J. J. Marron, M.A.: “ What's Wrong with 
mee ndustry— the Workers’ View.” 

Mir, W. L HicneNs: “ Hindrances to a Trade 
= TEV al,’ 

Mr. G. H. AN PSE: 

n Industry.” 

Mr. Jonn LEE, M.A., M.Com.Sc.: “ Works Councils 
_ and Similar Institutions in America, France, Ger- 
<: many, and England: a study in Development.” 


Sir LYNDEN Macassey, K.C ote E 
: Labour Controversy Dissected.” 


“ Industrial Peace—— 


‘` Factory Costing 


“ The Place of Psychology 


“The lectures were of a remarkably high 
- standard and the discussions which followed 
were particularly brisk. It is characteristic 


= of the keenness of the delegates that after 


~ the conclusion of the meetings at 10 p.m. 
the discussions were continued in the Com- 
‘mon Room of- the college—sometimes into 
the “ wee sma’ 'oors ” of the morning and 
in that less formal atmosphere many who, 
- from diffidence or lack of opportunity, took 
“no active part in the discussions in the 
“lecture hall, gave free expression to their 
views. These Common Room talks were not 
. the least interesting feature of the conference, 
and were rendered more valuable by the 


presence of some of the beier who freely 
discussed the various problems in which = 
were specially interested. ie 

Mr. Rowntree, who delivered the opening — 
address, explained the objects of the move- _ 
ment and struck the keynote to the subse- — 
quent proceedings in his exposition of the 
means by which a better understanding 
between employers and workers could | a 
reached. In brief, he advocated adequate 
wages, reasonable hours, provision for uner 
ployment, an interest in the prosperit 
the industry, some voice in internal manag: 
ment, and a scheme of superannuation. In 
dealing with the aims and purposes of. 
industry he took up an admittedly idealistic- 
attitude, but it is evident from the succes: 
which has attended certain business concerns 
which have in greater or lesser degree adopte 
the specific measures which he indicated, that _ 
they are of an eminently practical nature. 
and do not in any way detract from success 
in business enterprise. On the contrar 
they lead to a better feeling amongst workers 
and remove many of the obstacles which 
now hamper industry. 

An outstanding feature was the. gener: 
agreement on the part of these — prac 
administrators and supervisors in the indus 
trial world who comprised the conferenc 
that the day of the employer who conducte 
his business with little or no regard to th 
reasonable claims and aspirations. of 
workers was past and that there must be 
a recognition of mutuality of interest and al 
sympathetic attitude towards labour if good- 
feeling were to be engendered and stability 
in industry be brought about. The suspicio 
which now so largely exists could only be 
removed by such measures and by employers 
taking workers more into their confidence 
regard to the working of the industry. 

If a suggestion may be i aade. for future 
conferences, it is that it would be in 
common interest if the workers. could | 
be allowed to send representativ ae 
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Secretary, Messrs. Pook mre m 


Man saturn Td. 
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Macassey in the October issue of 
USINESS ORGANISATION deals in his 
sterly style with one of the most vital 
roblems of the present- day industrial 
nd commercial world. To-day efficiency 
“business methods, management, and 
onnel is infinitely more important 


tyutaarrèsstr resrougereis rizioes 


W staf, 


cienoy eS 
machine depended on the co-operat 


It was realised that the eff 


that intermediate body whose duty i 


to ‘success than it was in, say, pre-war 


- days. 


agement as Important as Buying 


and administrative staff con- 
ate a- much heavier charge on pro- 
tion, and the successful handling of 
e two factors are at least as important 
buying | and selling in making a 
uccessful business. | 
oe In the past directors and employers 
handled the questions of management 
mselves with a staff of underpaid and 
requently inefficient subordinates. 
The inefficiency was not surprising as 
o attempt was made to gauge the 


itability of a man for his work, in many 


ances, indeed, a hectoring and bullying 
inner and a capacity to drive consti- 
t the only qualifications of a manager. 


rat 1 the War Taught Directors 
One of the results of the war was that 
the directors of businesses: realised that 
4 ey must rely on the assistance of their 
| to a greater extent than they had 
e, and so in the minds of many was 
1 a greater realisation of the actual 


to obtain the maximum: result. wi 
minimum of friction. 


Woot time that p tay, ie it 
conditions have modified the out 


_many employers, and that a short 


policy of reducing the status and 
ness of the managerial staff will h 
effect of driving those who should b 
representatives of the employers’ vi 
the workers into the camp of L 


Every effort is being made by Lab 


achieve this, 


and unless employ ; 
reasonable, considerate, and symp 


management may desert to the Lz 


camp. 


How to Promote Efficiency : Th 


Employer’ s Part ; 
„However, my particular wish at ti 
Ponen is, regarding the interest of t 


employer and managerial staff as identic: 
to consider in what manner e ficiency 
best be promoted. | 


-Now the employer must select 


o are best qualified tö h De 
trative positions, they must be ent 
with a considerable measure of auth 
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not be subject to petty. interference W 











heir position and merits deserve and, 






able stress—-should share in the profits 
f the business. 
observed the chances are that a keen and 
efficient” „management staff will be secured, 
provided that in its selection sentiment 
does not play too great a part, such as the 
employers’ undue regard for length of 
service or his liking for a particular 
individual, and that the axe is ruthlessly 
| applied to inefficients after a fair trial. 




























‘The Manager’s Part 

The manager, however, must do his 
part, and that part does more to promot- 
ing the efficiency of the business than the 
oard of directors can do, at any rate 
lirectly. His outlook must be that of 
he employer so far as recommending 
nd introducing methods of efficiency 
nd economy are concerned, the weeding 
out of inefficient and incapable employees, 



















view. 


the minimum of friction created ; indeed, 


cF a is unfortunate that so much of the 
“A French teaching in our schools has to be 
ased on the literature of nearly a century 
ago. The France of to-day is a very different 
ountry from the France of 1850, and yet 
is a picture of the first half of the nine- 
eenth century that is given by the majority 
f the texts studied in England. | 

We ‘welcome, therefore, the two little 
apers, La France and L'Echo de France, 
blished by Messrs. Evans Brothers, Ltd., 

tague House, Russell Square, London, 
and edited chiefly for those learning 
















venturers i in “the caterprise, be paid 
inally—a point on which I lay consider-, “would be da to the mene i a 


If these points are The Future of Management 


will do more ; 


he apportionment of work to those most that employers generally should interest 
itable, combined with a- sympathetic 
ppreciation of the employees’ point of — lies in the delegation of management. 
competent administrators, who shall - 


more co-partners and whose views 


It falls to him to so carry out the - 
instructions of his employers that the- 
goodwill of the worker is maintained and be more — 
7 3 hitherto been. 


o a 


For English Students of French 











Too little thought has been į given tot 
scientific organisation of management. 
Mr. Sheldon, whose thoughtful articles in 
this journal are of considerable value, has 
studied the question, and Messrs. Rown- 
tree have appreciated the value of work 
in this direction, and in my own busine: S 
we have progressed a little, and I hope 
but generally emplo 
are somewhat behind, if not act 
retrogressive, in dealing with a dep 
ment of business organisation whic 
second to no other in its importance, 

The Institute of Industrial Administra- 














. tion, referred to by Sir Lynden Macassey, E 


has set before it the creation of a mor 
enlightened view amongst employers and 
a higher standard of management, and 

has a future before it, but it is imperative . 






themselves and realise that future success. 














shall 
considered than a haw 
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or keeping up their French. T Hey deal with 
the France of to- -day—show the Frenc 
people of 1922 going about their varied 
business in the midst of present-day co 
tions. The language is simple but idio 
and the illustrations really do. illustrat 
French life. 
Though primarily intended for school ù 
La France has been taken up very widel 
by the general public, and has also bee: 
introduced into the welfare- departmen ; 
of many. leading business firms throug [ 
the country. , 

































Self-Organisation for Business Men 


By Mortey Darrow, B.Sc. Hons. (LOND.) 


Director of the London 


he might be. 
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field of actual achievement. 


Inatilute of Applied Psychology 
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There is in every business man two personalities : one, the man that he is, the other, the man that 

In this new series, Mr. Morley Dainow, who has had great experience in the field of 

applied psychology, will attempt to show how business men may make the best of their natural 

talents and attain the highest pitch of personal efficiency, 

how the latent power which any business man may feel himself to possess may be brought into the 

The first article is, naturally, of an elementary character, and concludes 
with a few simple questions. 


In other words, he will seek to explain 


>- 
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OU cannot suc- 

ceed in business 
unless you have know- 
Wedge and can use it 
well. You must know 
~ your goods, your mar- 
kets for both buying 
and selling, how to 
get the best out of 
both, how to work 
your factory, office or 
shop. It may, never- 
theless, be possible 
for an individual, 
lacking in such know- 
ledge, to make a 
success in business. 
He does it by a cer- 
tain natural strength 
and ability which can 
master all obstacles 
and produce splendid 
results. This com- 
bination is usually 
called personality. Personality without 
knowledge may certainly achieve much, 
but this achievement is sporadic. It 
doesn't always get there. But personality 
with knowledge does not merely occa- 
sionally achieve, it is a consistent and a 
continuous achievement. It is, indeed, 
triumphant. 


Prime Cause of Failure in Business 
The knowledge is open to all, yet the 
successes are confined to a few. There 
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must be a reason. It 
because the few 
have known how to 
combine personality 
with knowledge, how 
to organise their per- 
sonal powers for the 
different business pro- 
that the 
combination becomes 
irresistible, compel- 
ling, successful. A 
genius in business 
performs this per- 
sonal organisation 
unconsciously. It is 
like a poem of 
Shelley's, a play of 
Shakespeare's, a son- 
ata of Beethoven. It 
comes from a hidden 
source of inspiration. 
There is no need for 
the business genius 
to read articles or books on self-organisa- 
tion, for the science and art of self-organ- 
isation (which is positive psychology) 
speak through him. His principles, his 
methods, his actions become the text- 
books of students of self-organisation. A 
man of genius creates laws ; a wise man of 
talent learns them and makes them his own. 


The Goal and Its Achievement 
Do not try to be a genius. You cannot. 
If you were you would not be reading 


is 


cesses so 







































not only a gift of the gods; it is also 
gift of the devils, for there have been 
very few few men and women of genius, 
without some persorial defects. Try to 
‘become a man of talent and you will be 
able to emulate, perhaps to excel, the 
genius and yet be free of his defects. 
Your goal is clearly defined. You must 
know and organise yourself. You must 
‘know and organise your business. You 
must combine the two. Business know- 
ledge and organisation are much less 
difficult to obtain than self knowledge 
and organisation. These articles will 
herefore help you. 








Importance of Seif-Organisation 


“If you are a salesman and need to 
strengthen the sales of certain goods, 
you will arrange your windows in accor- 
dance with certain principles of window- 


= In the midst of all the enormous 
-literature of, and research in, psychology 
-that has appeared this century, three 
thoughts stand out very clearly as the 
embodiment of wisdom in self-organisa- 
tion. They are— 

TA Get deeply interested in what you 
are doing ; 

~ H. Understand what you are aiming at; 
Jil. Adhere most strictly and slavishly 


: a he making of definitions should not 
= be encouraged except amongst students of 
English and of Logic ; but it is important 
that I state what i mean by Business 
| and by self. 
Business is a social service. It is the 
“means by which the public as consumers 
“are supplied with their needs. It entails 
hree processes—production, or making 
ngs or ideas; administration, or 
ranging about the articles made or the 











ld be inspiring ‘it. Genius 


~ lowér the cost. or increase the value: of 


precise details of steps to take and advice 


3.—A Note 


public, and is therefore an 






| range your counters: 
you. will apply your “knowledge of- your ree 
‘customers in your talks to them. If “your. 
are a manufacturer. and need either | 
















production you will from certain princip s 
know in which processes to. economise 
or which processes can with caution be 
speeded up. If you are an office manager ~ 
and desire to arrange a more effective: A 
system of follow-ups, you will, in-accor- _ 
dance with certain principles, change E 
your usual letter or introduce more 
reliable office equipment. Whether in — 
sales, manufacture or administration, you: 
will meet the incessant problem of bu 
ness by better organisation. But in usi 
yourself the problems are always changing 
In dealing with yourself even more than 
in dealing with your business you need 
organisation—the organisation of yourself 

of ‘self-organisation. . 















2.—Essentials for Success in Self-Organisation 


to acts demanded of you by your principals. eo 
at work. | OE i 
The first organises your feeling; ‘the 
second your thought, the third- “your 
conduct. Later on, I will give you 














to accept in the best way of. organ 
your feelings, your thoughts and your’ 
acts. But at present write anes e down 
and ponder over the meaning. 


on Terms 


ideas thought out ; distribution or ee a 
ing the public with the goods. A business 
may involve any one, any two or all. 
three of these processes. E fficiency l 
business is not merely a concern of 
business people, it is.a vital concern- 
the nation. Any influence which make 
for efficiency in business, makes for a 
better ministering to. the need. of the 
influence for 














national good. 


Morley Dainow-—Self-Organisation for ‘Business Men 


Varieties of Self-Expression 

The self is yourself. But you express 
yourself in many ways. As you are read- 
ing this, interpreting the words, concen- 
trating on the page, giving meaning to 
what I write, you are using your thinking 
seli—the mind. Somebody may inter- 
rupt you. You will not like it. You 
will either frown or swear. This is your 
feeling self coming into play. I call this 
disposition or temperament. You have 
already been asked to write down three 
sentences. You may have done so. If 
so, you have brought your doing self 
into play. Thisischaracter. To-morrow 
you may be asked to state your opinion 
on this article. You may state it in 
such a way that your friend or colleague 
bursts out “I say, old man, I must 
read it. You have made it awfully 


interesting.’ You evidently have “a 
way with you.” This is your social self 
or personality. 


QUESTIONS 


No answer should take more than three 
minutes or be expressed in more than 
thirty words. 


r. What is the 
genius and talent ? 


difference between 


2. State two essentials to success in 
business. 

3. What are the three constituent 
processes in business ? 

4. How many selves have you? 

5. What are the three maxims in self 
organisation P . 

Answers to these questions should be 
addressed to Mr. Morley Dainow, c/o 
the Editor, Business- Organisation, 39 
Parker Street, W.C.z. 


me 
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Personalia 


Leading Business Men in the News 


of the Month 


IR HENRY THORNTON, general 

manager of the Great Eastern Railway, 
has been appointed head of the Canadian 
National Railways, at a salary of £10,000 
per annum. His breezy personality will be 
greatly missed. By his motto and practice 
of accessibility at all times he revolutionised 
railway publicity. 

* * * 


SIR ADOLPH Tuck has been presented by 
his fellow publishers in the picture post card 
industry with a silver cigar box—a well 
deserved recognition of his plucky and 
successful fight for halfpenny postage. 


* ik * 


StR CHARLES HicHam, M.P. for South 
Islington, is giving up his parliamentary work 
owing to business pressure. He says Par- 
liament is not for the busy man. First it 
is the time one wastes, then it is the deadly 
effect of the atmosphere of the Chamber 
on one’s health. 

* * * 

Mr. WALTER SPALDING, of Messrs. Spalding 
& Hodge, the well-known paper firm, of 
Drury House, Russell Street, Drury Lane, 
has completed fifty years’ service with the 
firm, which was founded by his grandfather 
in 1796. He was entertained at dinner at 


. Frascatti’s in honour of the event, and 


declares he has no intention of retiring. 


+ * x 


Mr. JOHN CHESHIRE, on his appointment 
as a managing director of Lever Brothers, 
Limited, was entertained to dinner at the 
Trocadero by his friends in the Advertising 
World. Sir William Berry presided, and 
Lord Leverhulme was present. Sir William 
said that for a man to be a managing director 
of a firm like Lever Brothers was a great 
achievement. On behalf of the Thirty Club, 
of which Mr. Cheshire is president, and of 
the Aldwych Club, of which he is a member 
of the committee, he presented him with a 
gold cigarette case. 
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Checking a Railway Carriage 
Account 


By J. T. Moss, Assistant Traffic Manager. 
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HECKING a Railway Carriage 

Account is an art, and unless the 
trader has been specially trained or had 
practical railway experience, it cannot 
be expected that he should know where 
to find those special errors which are 
peculiar to railway accountancy. 

The purpose of this article, therefore, 
will be to deal with a few important 
rules which should be observed when 
checking a railway carriage account, 
or indeed a carriage account of any 
description. 

Practically every account sent out by 
a railway company contains errors not 
apparent to the average trader, and be- 
cause the accounts present an appearance 
so complex and incomprehensible to the 
untrained eye, they are often paid without 
being given anything more than a cursory 
examination. 


Why the Railway Clerk does not 
~ Undercharge 

The first principle of railway charges is, 
admittedly, to make the highest rate 
possible under the circumstances. A 
railway clerk does not suffer a reprimand 
from headquarters for overcharging, but 
he does for undercharging, hence he always 
charges high enough in case of doubt. 

To take a specimen account, let it be 
assumed that the trader has received the 
one shown in the illustration, and that 
he wishes to check same in order to have 


ALLE HHT HERE ES EEA SOCKS SEAPHREAKENHSSET SS AOEOHAS SOR HHHEAED ESP ECC ESTOS THEFCEHTEEEEE ST SEOR ESO e A e 
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Railway charges are now such a heavy item in the cost of marketing that it is of the first importance 

to keep a salutary check upon them. The tendency for railway clerks is certainly not to undercharge, 

and this article, which explains methods by which overcharges in railway accounts may be readily 
detected, should be of value fo every reader. 
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the satisfaction of knowing that he is not 
paying the railway company more than the 
amount to which they are legally entitled. 

This account does not, in any way, 
contain errors and mistakes which do 
not occur in practice, but on the con- 
trary, contains genuine and recurring 
overcharges. 


A Few Useful Rules 


The procedure to be followed in checking 
a railway carriage account is briefly this— 

I. Check each entry in the account 
to make sure that the consignments 
referred to have been duly received or 
forwarded. 

2. Check the weights to prevent any 
excess being debited against you. 

3. Check the rates to make sure that 
the correct “Class” rate has been 
charged; or that the ordinary rate has 
not been charged when an “ exceptional ” 
rate 1s in operation. 

4. Check the “ Parp-on ” charges, and 


if you do not fully understand them, 


deduct and ask for an explanation. 

8. Check ‘the Collection and Delivery 
charges, and see if the rate includes 
collection, or delivery, or both; if it 
does, deduct these charges. ; 

6. Check the calculations with a Rail- 
way Ready Reckoner, and then ‘tot up 
the totals and additions to prevent any 


. overcharges occurring in this portion of 


the account. 
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If each item is checked in this way, the 
‘trader may rest assured that he is not 
paying more than the legal’ charge for 
the carriage of his goods. 


Make Your Own Rate-Book 


The trader should provide himself with 
-a rate-book containing the rates in opera- 
tion between the stations to and from 
which he receives or dispatches traffic. 
The compilation of such a book is quite 
an easy matter, because all railway 
companies are bound by Section x4 of 
the Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, 
to allow anyone free access to their 
rates-books and to allow anyone to make 
whatever extract they may wish. 

This section—an important one-——reads 
as follows— 


“Every Railway Company and Canal 
Company shall keep at each of their stations 
and wharves a book or books showing every 
rate for the time being charged for the 
carriage of traffic, other than passengers 
and their luggage, from that station or wharf 
to any place to which they book, including 
any rate charged under any special contract, 
and stating the distance from that’ station 


SV 
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Try a small investment in business ideas. 
annual subscription to this magazine costs ] 2s. . 
post free—a bagatelle to a business man. One 
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or wharf to every station, wharf, siding, or 
place to which any such rate is charged.” 

“ Every such book shall, during all 
reasonable hours, be open to the inspection 
of any peregi without the payment of any 
fee.” 


It will be seen from this that no objec- 
tion can be raised against any traders who 
desire to make a rate-book of their own. 

The usefulness and convenience of 
having such a book always at hand 
cannot be over-estimated, and it is an 
effective safeguard against any incorrect 
rate being charged through the Railway 
Companies’ Carriage Accounts. 


Pay up First, Then Claim 


- Railway carriage accounts, it should 
carefully be noted, should always be 
paid. in full, and any irregularities 
adjusted afterwards. 

Any trader who withholds payment of 
his account pending settlement of a 
dispute may suddenly find his credit 
facilities stopped, and he will then be put 
to the inconvenience of having to pre-pay 
carriage on all the goods he sends out— 
a very unpleasant way of doing business. 


An 


article, only, amongst its varied features may 
lad you an idea which will save pounds in 
your business. 
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ae Conrard of “The Times.” 











ast or in those of the “ Golden West.” 
‘pe. In this article Mr. 








As stg to ‘Sir William White, the 
CE ‘British Ambassador at Constantinople— 

fe The Power that can establish the best 
-footing in China will have the best part 
f. th trade of the world ’—-and this 
assertion, made by one of the Empire’s 
“greatest statesmen, holds good to- day 
OM hen the whole of Europe is in economic 



















; prosperity, so far as 
a ‘concerned, lies in the exploita- 
0 of new markets. 











Resources: of China 


China, with its teeming population, 
-its immense natural resources—more easily 
- realised when it is kncwn that the coal- 

ields- already discovered have been 
timated to contain sufficient of this 
productive power to supply the entire 
demand of the world for hundreds of 


















































~ manufactured goods of Europe, 


x. xpansion of British oversea commerce. 
© During quite recent times civil war 





“economic development, and China still 


ays and proper roads, largely unsurveyed 
th geographically and geologically, 






By € HARLES Dy 


A uthor of 
“The British Far Enst,” ete. 


44, pse. af European maban British export’ trade has been dtiven farter afield, ati 
ate now obliged to seek their opportunities for profitable trading in the rich market 
There is great scope for men of the old merch 
ty Domville-Fife writes of the enormous possibilities of. trade 

ereopmipnt with the New China, and gives valuable advice to exporters. Fae SN 


SALISBURY once said in a- 
a civilisation far older than th 


life and work. 


e aftermath of an unprecedented | 


only. way to order, con- Ko China’ S Hatred of J apan 


national problems which in various gi 


this portion of the world politics a A 
commerce are far more closely i int 


ears—and its partial dependence upon 


erica and Japan, offers one of the 


elds. ever known for the rapid in no better way can this be demonstrate 


nd wholesale corruption have retarded - 


Japanese a reaty gave a consi 


mains a vast land almost devoid of rail- impetus to British trade in China, ~ 
reason being the hatred of the C hines 3 
their ae oa on the islands. inot 
with boundless natural resources, E n 
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JMVILLE- -FIFE i 
“Through Guatemala and € 'entral Americi 





a population of about 400,000,000 











the Western World. If proper 
veloped and exploited this land of 
hundred millions could easily be n 
to absorb imported merchandise. 
annual value of £800,000,000-— 
only £2 per head for each 12 m 















It is for commercial- suprem 
monopoly in this vast and ] 
land that all the great manuf: 
nations ı have Ay o for nl 






ea of oe ae interests va ic 
entwine the whole Far East. They for 
one of the primary causes of the int 


almost continually overshadow Europes 
politics and commerce in the East. | 
















woven than in the industrial We 


than by stating that the recent decisic 
of Great itai amer the W ashing 
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The Open Door 

From a British point of view the 
economic essential of the much discussed 
and many sided “ Far Eastern Question "’ 


can be stated in a few words, although’ 


there are many side issues of more or 
less importance. It is the maintenance 
of what is known as the “ Open Door in 
China ” which means the freedom and 
equality of all nations to participate to 
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Kong, but also in the Treaty Ports, the 
largest of which is the international city 
of Shanghai. 


The Treaty Ports 

These ports supply the exact meaning 
of the policy of the open door in China, 
for in them no exclusive privileges of 
trade are possessed by any single nation, 
right of residence and freedom to engage 
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SHANGHAI: ENGLISH BUND (EARLY MORNING) 


the utmost of their resources in the rapidly 
rising commerce of the Eastern Republic. 
This is important not only on account of 
the market afforded to British manu- 
facturers, but also because many years 
of Anglo-Chinese commercial communion 
have caused the investment of British 
capital amounting to over £100,000,000 
sterling in China. In addition to this huge 
investment there are also the interests 
of incalculable value established by many 
generations of British commercial pioneers 
‘not only in the Crown Colony of Hong 


in commerce being possessed by the 
subjects of all countries having commercial 
interests in China. Several nations have 
in the past striven hard to obtain special 
advantages in certain provinces, hence 
the policy of ‘Spheres of Influence,” 
which is still favoured by Japan, and is 
strongly opposed by Great Britain and 
the United States on the grounds that 
it is merely the first act in the partition 
of China among the great powers. 

The rivalry of foreign nations in China 
is, however, slowly giving place to a 
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mutual understanding between the powers 
supreme in the Far East. The interests 
of the British Empire are similar to those 
of the United States, with France there 
*is the war-tried entente cordiale, and the 
Washington Conference did much to 
allay the suspicions aroused by Japanese 
" action. These political factors, com- 


bined with others of a financial character, 
made possible an agreement between 
the representatives in China of the prin- 
French and 


cipal British, American, 
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programme of economic reconstruction 
and improved communications. With 
this object in view the respective national 
groups are prepared to participate on 
tqual terms in such issues or undertakings 
as may be calculated to assist China in 
the establishment of additional means of 
transport and public works. The Con- 
sortium will welcome the co-operation of 
Chinese capital, and the working agree- 
ment covers both existing and future 
loan transactions not only with the 
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SHANGHAI: CHINESE WHEELBARROW AND JIN-RIC-SHA 


Japanese banking corporations, signed 
on 15th October, 1920, regarding the 
negotiation and carrying out of Chinese 
loans. 


The Consortium 

This combination of financial groups 
operating in China, and to which the 
respective governments have agreed to 
give support to prevent competition, has 
become known as “ The Consortium ” ; 
the purpose of which, as set forth in the 
agreement, is to undertake co-operative 
action in procuring for the Chinese 
Government the capital necessary for a 


Chinese Central Government but also 
with the provincial administrations, but 
does not relate to loans floated in China 
itself. 

It will be apparent that this joint action 
by the great banking corporations, which 
has the full diplomatic support of the 
respective governments, will have the 
effect of preventing the raising of loans 
by China for purposes other than genuine 
reconstruction and development, and, 
at the same time, it provides a ready way 
for the Chinese Government to obtain 
the funds necessary for legitimate public 
services with proper guarantees 


and’ 
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wit tear of igh handed action bs 
one” power -with 


: financial. 


a revolutions which have been stopping 
all progress, are finally suppressed and 
responsible government established, there 
-is no reason why an era of rapid develop- 
©- ment and prosperity should not dawn 
g dn the Far East. 


The Chinese Market 
-There are important reasons why British 
-manufacturers should extend their opera- 
= tions to, and take an interest in, 
affairs of China. It is one of the fesy rich 
countries almost unaffected by the 
< economic crisis resulting from the world 
- war. Its population of 400,000,000 ex- 
pend only 6s. 6d. per head on foreign 
imports, which have a total value of 
only £130,000,000. 





























Past experience has, however, 





when the opportunity is offered. In 


however, been very largely restricted 
` the wonderful river system. In 
interior foreigners are not generally 
allowed to reside permanently for the 
purposes of trade, except, of course, in 
the Treaty Concessions. There are no 
proper roads, and the transport charges 
© are high because merchandise has to be 
= carried in boats, in primitive carts, in 
- wheelbarrows, on the heads of coolies, 
~~ and even on camels. Yet another draw- 
< back to commerce with the interior is 
the imposition of illegal taxes at the 
< different provincial frontiers, imposed in 
LN ‘jolation of treaties and the orders of 
the central government, which, in the 
present disturbed state of the country, 




















motives other than pi 
This is an additional guarantee 
of the open door in China, and when the 


the 


because ifa nation do 


It is no exaggeration. 
to say that millions of Chinese have never 
„yet spent a cent on any foreign produet; 
proved 
that they are ready and willing to buy 
foreign manufactures at reasonable prices 
© vast country like China with only 6,000 — 
miles of railway, foreign commerce has, 


markets. 


soya bean, coal, iron, oil nuts, and the- 


| important. to note that the more recent 
lines of export come mainly from the 
regions served by the few railway 


to the coast line and the cities along 
the 



















the S ioute, and pin toll on. 1 the 
passing caravans. For these reasons 





Chinese traders show but little inclinatio 
to buy foreign goods in order to carry 
them into the populous towns. cof th 
interior. is oe 
There are signs, however, that thep perio | 
of turmoil is rapidly passing, and when 
proper government has been established 
and guarantees are forthcoming, China — 
should be able, with the aid of the Con- 
sortium, to commence the a } 
of its rich interior. : 















Transport and Exports 


The exploitation of the Chinese marl : 
is not entirely a. ‘question of import: 





ot sell it cannot 
buy. With regard to exports, ‘China has 
proved that she car | produce enormot 
quantities of raw material for foreig 
The phenomenal rise in the 
shipment of such commodities as the 










staples. tea and silk, amply justify the 
greatest. optimism in. this respect. It is 









Other roads of penetr ation will produc 
many new items; and in regard to th 
building of these roads the financial © 
prospects should be decidedly good, not 
only on account of the productivity of- 
the country itself, but also because of- 
the succession of populous towns and 
villages, all ready to absorb the mer- _.. 
chandise brought in by the railway, and = 
to give in return the produce of an. 
industrious race. The belief that Jo 
Chinaman is dull of intellect, lazy, ar 
generally criminally inclined is one of th 
myths held only. by untravelled po 





















Renewal of German Activity 


It should be noted by British. Statesman e 
when considering the question, of Germ: 1 
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reparations that since the war there has 
been a decided renewal of German com- 
mercial activity in many parts of China, 
and that owing to the low value of the 
"mark the prices quoted for goods are 
usually from 30 to 50 per cent below 
British prices. This renewal of activity 
is not confined 
to the importa- 
tion of manu- 
factured goods. 
Some months 
ago the mail 
bags arrived at 
Hong Kong, 
the principal 
British outpost 
in the Far East, 
in a German 
liner, laden with 
passengers and 
merchandise. 
Surely it should 
be possible at 
least to compel 
Germany to 
make use of 
some of the idle 
shipping which 
is encumbering 
the harbours of 
the victorious 
countries, and 
sO minimise the 
disastrous 
effects on the 
foreign com- 
merce of the Allies produced by the low 
ralue of the mark. 

Foreign firms are often able to grant 
long credit, or a system of deferred 
payments, to Chinese buyers because of 
the support they receive from their 
banks. This has hitherto given them a 
very material advantage over their 
British competitors. The recent decision 
of the British Government to come to the 
aid of banks and private traders in respect 
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of loans to enable them to extend to 

their customers long periods of grace 

should prove especially beneficial to 

British trade in China, which, it must be 

remembered, is carried on under the 

most severe form of international 
competition. 

Unfair Com- 
petition 
Cases are by 

no means un- 
known of 
Japanese manu- 
facturers copy- 
ing the trade 
marks, labels 
and names of 
well-known 
British and 
American firms 
and their pro- 
ducts, and im- 
porting these 
goods into 
China, where 
they pass as 
genuine, al- 
though the 
actual material 
is far below the 
proper stand- 
ard. If these 
goods enter the 
Treaty Ports, 
and their pre- 
sence become 
known to the 
interested firm or its representative, action 
can be taken to stop this damaging 
business, but it generally happens that 
such goods are sold away from European 
jurisdiction in the populous towns of the 
interior. 

At the present time any appeal made 
in Japan to prevent this nefarious trade 
is useless, because of a peculiarity in the 
Japanese trade mark law. It may be, 
that when the authorities in Tokyo 


Canadian Pacific Ratlway 


realise the injustice: O bo. 


speedily remedy this curious defect in 


-their otherwise 
commercial law., 
A case-of this kind which came to thë 
writers notice concerned a famous 
British tobacco firm. A much advertised 
brand of cigarettes, enjoying a large sale 
among the lower class Chinese, was copied 
-in every way with the exception that 
inferior tobacco was used. The towns 
of the interior were flooded with this 


admirable yo of 


product, and serious loss occasioned to 


“the genuine British importers. 


- The Mythical Tael 

© So far as Shanghai, the chief Treaty 
‘Port, is concerned, there is no tael in 
circulation, although salaries and prices 
“are often quoted and customs values are 
always taken in this mythical unit. The 
coin in general use is the Shanghai dollar 
of 100 cents, either in paper or silver, 
and similar to the Mexican silver dollar. 


There are, howe ever, three other units of 
the candereen and | 


currency, the mace, 


the cash, 


In quite another respect is the“ tail” e 
Since the revolution 
which destroyed the Dynasty the pig-tail 


becoming mythical. 


“worn for countless centuries by Chinamen 
has been rapidly disappearing. In Canton 
„and Hong Kong it is now seldom seen, 
-as there is an unwritten law prohibiting 
its use. This is very largely the case all 
ever Southern China, but in the northern 
‘Provinces it is still in vogue. 
. Signs are not wanting of a greater 
oni for European goods since the 
revolution. This has been specially 
noticeable in regard to clothing during the 
cold weather when European dress is now 
© frequently seen among the middle classes. 
‘With the return of the hot weather these 
clothes disappear and the thinner gar- 
nents of old China make their reappear- 
ce in the streets. It should be noted 
re that so far as British trade is con- 


ie A eaii onnan 


provinces, on fag are British Chamber 
of Commerce at both these place: 


Residents in the Treaty Ports are a 
the legal jurisdiction of their respecti 
consuls, and, in this way, do not. ‘come | 
directly within the pale of Chinese law 
criminal or 


either in regard to civil, 
commercial matters. 


An American Failure and a British 

Success 

During the Great War American busi- 
ness houses entered the Chinese market 
in great strength and variety, but during 
recent years many of them, who bege 
operations without sufficiently studying 
the intricate peculiarities of Far Eastern. 


_ trade, have been. compelled to close down. 


with great loss. A curious circumstance, i 
which, while it reflects great credit upo: 
British. -business men and methods it 
China, is nevertheless somewhat disquiet- 
ing from the national standpoint, is the _ 
recognition, | of the. superiority of.: : the: 


“substitutio BY 
American firms of British representative . 
with long experience of the Chines 
markets for agents from their o 
country. | ae 

British firms who are contemplatin, 
entering this lucrative field would do wel 
to secure the services of these experienc 
men and so render it difficult for American 
competitors to take over Britain’s. best. 
commercial troops from the front line’ 
in the Far East. | 

While a distinct improvement is noti 
able in British Consular representation - 
the principal Chinese ports it still leave 
much to be desired in the French sph 
of Indo-China, where it. is no unusu: 
thing to find a Frenchman i in charge rf 
British Consulate with a Te i rative p pri 
business of his own. A 
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Quoting Prices 

One of the greatest obstacles in the way 
of an extension of British trade with 
China is the method of quoting prices 
f.o.r. at works or depot in England 
instead of c.if. Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
or other Treaty Port as the case may be. 


Future Prospects 

At the present time China is at the 
cross-roads. If peace is restored between 
the provinces of the north and south 
and good government established, then 
an era of unprecedented prosperity will un- 
doubtedly commence. At the Washington 
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Canadian Pacifc Railway 


Honc Kong HARBOUR 


This latter system is always adopted by 
French, German, and American firms, 
with the result that orders are obtained 
by these nations not necessarily through 
excellence of manufacture or cheapness 
of price, but solely because of the extreme 
simplicity of the business transaction. 
Another even greater absurdity is the 
statement often made to Chinese buyers 
that “ packing will be extra at cost.” 
It should be remembered that the words 
“at cost’’ leave the native importer 
with a very vague idea as to how much 
extra he will be charged, and, moreover, 
is liable to suggest to the native mind a 
cunning dodge to ultimately obtain from 
him a higher price than that agreed upon. 


Conference an increase of the customs 
duties, which are under international con- 
trol, was sanctioned with the object of 
giving the Central Government in Pekin a 
substantial increase of revenue from the 
surplus funds obtained from this source 
after the charges on foreign loan account 
have been met. There is thus a prospect 
of a big increase in both capital and 
income for the Chinese Republic. With 
these possibilities awaiting only the 
establishment of good government the 
future prospects of the New China may, 
without undue optimism, be considered 
good. It has, however, been truly said 
that none but the Chinese can help, 
China. 










E have now reached a stage in the 

































of the greater difficulties have disappeared : 
the principle of generating electricity cheaply 
has been solved, the principle of setting it to 
_ work in the most useful way and at the least 
expense has been nearly solved. Its applica- 
¿tion to factory purposes and the driving of 

machinery is extended day by day. No one 
































-who enters a huge factory driven by elec- 


tricity can fail to be delighted by the absence 


_conveyi ing power through the intermediary 
of hundreds of noisily revolving wheels. 
‘The clear and refreshing atmosphere gener- 
ated by the sparking of the machines which, 
toa sufficient extent, converts the oxygen of 
the air into ozone, is a source of abundant 
_ energy for the workers. Electricity as a 
= power producer is in the ascendant. 


A $: Safe Thins °’ for Investors 


- exactly the same difficulty. 
Darlington platform and compare the little 
“Puffing Billie” standing on its pedestal, 


_ engine, rolling with its 600-ton train behind 
nit. ‘along the platform, we marvel at the 
-progress made. We can easily understand 
¿why our ancestors invested their money in 
railways, but money can be invested to-day 


_. Possibly because there has been no s 
| ~ boom i in electrical promotions, and becau 


-palities, there has not been the same rush 
to invest in electrical undertakings. Never- 
< theless, the manner in which the recent issue 
of the County of London Co., for the purpose 
of erecting the Barking Super-Generating 
Station. went off, shows that the public are 
disposed to value successful enterprise in 
this direction even although they refused to 
in d the ranks of the pioneers. 


ae | By y J. ENEA F. ‘OL S 


Hints to Electricity Companies 
progress of electricity wherein the w hole 


to raise additional capital in face of thë 
but the new Electricity Commissioners can 


and will remedy all that. 


-of the smell of oil, and of the leather belting | 


- In days gone by, when steam was first 
“introduced, it passed through a period of. 
If we stand op 


whole subject of « 
should sti 


with the latest type of North-Eastern express. 


should be induced to press for the electrifica 


-invelectricity with much greater certainty ‘of a4 
-reward than in 1830, when Robert Hudson ba 
was engaged on his crazy railway promotions. 5: 


< -the new development was checked by the > seed 


interference of the State and the munici- without. attempting to build underground 
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Looking through the list of electrical com: 
panies up and down the country, it is. clear. 
that they fall far short of their full possi 
bilities. No doubt’ they have a hard strugg 







shortness of the terms of their concessions, 


The companies > 
should think out additional schemes of — 
development within their own areas, so as- 
to raise the. que: tion of tenure in the most- 
sensible way. Tramways being a thing of. 
the past, completely and wholly obsolete, the: 
companies should give attention to -the 
construction of light railways joining. one 
town with another, especially as their ‘first. 
consideration is the better utilisation of their 
machinery during daylight hours when the: 
lighting consumption is low. ca 

The great investment companies, insurance. 
companies, trust companies and, to some — 
extent, the banks,need educating on the | 
ectricity. The com panies Se 
aganda with a view to 
disposing t ers and boards of these. 
institutions to regard more favourably the 
applications. for additional capital. Sucl 
funds as the big. people control are deeph 
engaged. at present in steam railway prefe 
ence and debenture stocks. Financial hou: 










tion of theis cam lines and t to find the money 
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tubes. I am quite certain of this, that i 
the Manchester tramways belonged tė 
private company instead of to the corpora 
tion, they would have been wiped off the 
streets long ago in favour of undergrounc 
communication, and the people who- woul 
have been most active in getting ` tid 0 
them would have : Deen the corpora’ 
itself, co 





Who’s Who in the Business World 


2.—Sir Owen Philipps 


By ARTHUR S. WADE 
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A pleasant study of the remarkable business career of “a son of the manse "’ 
clerk without influence, has now become the chief figure in the shipping world. 


who, starting as a 
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FEW weeks 

ago, when 
the memoirs of 
the late Herr Bal- 
lin, German ship- 
ping magnate and 
friend of the 
Kaiser, were pub- 
lished, I was re- 
minded of a story 
which the late Mr. 
Llewellyn Wil- 
liams told of Sir 
Owen Philipps. 
When at the 
height of his 
powers, Ballin 
startled the world 
by his big schemes 
and the amount 
of tonnage he 
brought under his 
grasp. Sir Owen 
was then the com- 
ing man in British 
shipping, and in 
1911 there was 
something like a 
neck - and - neck 
race for world 
shipping power 
between the two 
men, Ballin leading. Sir Owen had been 
a Member of Parliament, but had left it. 
‘T chanced to meet him in Wales,” said 
Mr. Williams, “ and I asked him when he 
was coming back to the House of Commons. 
And the reply he gave was, ‘When I beat 





Sir Owen PHILIPPS, G.C.M.G, 


Ballin and am the 
biggest shipping 
man in the world!’ 
Very soon after- 
wards, Sir Owen 
out-stripped 
Ballin. He became 
and has since re- 
mained the chief 
force in the world’s 
shipping.”’ 


A Remarkable 

Family 

I should rather 
think that Sir 
Owen Philipps 
and his two 
brothers, Lord St. 
Davids and Col. 
[vor Philipps, 
have grown tired 
of one sort of writ- 
ing about them 
which been 
done to boredom. 
They happen to 
be very pictur- 
esque figures, 
being probably 
the tallest brothers 
in England. On 
this account they have been called “ Sons 
of Anak,” giants, and so forth; and 
elaborate calculations of their joint 
length have employed the pens of 
mathematical journalists. But, singular 
it their physical height is not 


has 


M.P. 


as is, 


arly so. ‘reinarkable as 
rdinary insight; for it must be a phen- 
menon which has scarcely a parallel in 


our history to find three brothers from, 
one family establishing themselves so 


surely as leaders in their own respective 
spheres. And their practical ability is not 
less astonishing when it is remembered 
that they are sons of the manse. 


An Impression of the Man 
© H his height were under six feet seven 
inches, Sir Owen Philipps would still be 
a physically striking man. His eyes have 
the look of command, softened a little by 
the kindly wrinkles at the corners, made 
by frequent smiles. His face is firm in 
line and texture, and its expression is 
made slightly aggressive by the upward 
turn of the wire-haired moustache. Sir 
Owen affects high collars, and ties with 
plenty of what dressmakers call “ full- 
ness” about them; and this adds curi- 
to the impression of stiffness one 
rom his appearance. He is not a 
n to be read at a glance; but the 
est tyro in character-reading iia 
on first watching him preside at 
r any. meeting, or for that matter a 
1urch finance meeting, that the hard, 
‘rete realities of life come first with 
Owen; and that if he has any of the 
rsticism of his Welsh ancestry, it is 
ot of the ‘ony order which obscures 
vision. -He sees the business pro- 
tion, and sees it whole. 


om Clerk to Shipping Magnate 


r Owen Philipps, after being educated 
‘Newton College, South Devon, com- 
ced life as a clerk in a Newcastle 
shipping office. When in his first prime 
“he began those deals in shipping affairs 
which have made his name famous. One 
has told of his determination to beat 
Ballin. Some such definiteness of aim 
and. decision of character must always 
ave been at work in him. For he seems 


thee ented: a 


-and so on. 


3 ee to have ben going straight toh 


goal. One remembers the successiv è- 
accumulations of shipping which he 
acquired in the seven fat years, to use 

Biblical expression, of his career, when 
he was between 40 and 50. . There we 

then a succession of . bold sweeping 
strokes, some made in association with 
Lord Pirrie, which lifted the name of 
Owen Philipps right out of the common 
and made his supremacy over the Ballins _ 
quite indisputable. The net result of 
them has been to put him to-day, at the 
age of just under 60, at the head of the- 
Union Castle Line, the Royal Mail Co., 
Elder Dempsters, Argentine Navigation, 
He is also on the board of a 

railway. He has served on shipping com- 

missions and done other distinguished — 
services to the State. He possesses several | 


places of residence, belongs to half-a-. 


dozen clubs ; and it has been claimed for i 
him that he owes nothing to anybody fe 

his present great position, but has won 
it urone his. own singular grit. : 


r of hig, 
are oe to believe tha 


naber aa grebtest er, oth 
dominating its great shops of the y 
End and the provinces—is all mere 


dent. Those hills of Wales, the valle 
and rivulets, the life where men ha 
meet and even to fight Nature. fo 
safety and livelihood, produce either 
abstract dreamer careless of all but 
gorgeous scene, a lovely song or a beau 
tiful phrase ; or they produce the strong, 
logical realist to whom the facts. of life 
are blazed into high relief as are the 
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of the Welsh mountains when the sun 
glows on them. Sir Owen belongs to 
the latter. |He has inherited the gift 
of seeing the clear path between the 
mists. | 


Business Men and Politics 


I have seen an announcement that Sir 
Owen does not intend at the next General 
Election to seek Parliamentary life again. 
That is not surprising. His genius is com- 
mercial and financial, not political. } He 
is by no means the only man of eminence 
in practical affairs who has failed to make 
a figure at St. Stephen's. The reason is 
the simple one that sentiment, emotion, 


intrigue, all the good and bad twists and 
turns of man’s heart inust be known to 
the statesman. The great business man, 
paradox though it may be, is often too 
concise, too elemental in his views on 
these, to be able to play upon them by 
his speech or use them by his subtlety. 
One of the finest things about our leaders 
of industry and commerce is the frank 
simplicity of their interpretation of other 
men’s minds. 

3esides, Sir Owen's public work does 
not lie in the House of Commons. One 
of the greatest successes he has recently 
achieved has been his overhauling of the 
finances of the Church in Wales. 
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chairman of Messrs, John Barker & Co., Ltd., and 
president of the Incorporated Association of Retail 
Distributors, who is now in America on a three months’ 
business tour. He bears a message of goodwill and 
friendship from our distributive trades to the 
merchants and bankers of America. 
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who is to be presented with a portrait of himself 


painted by Mr. Solomon J, Solomon, R.A., in 

nition of services rendered to British industry during 

his six years’ presidency of the National Union of 
Manufacturers. 


recog- 
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ACIES. 


This article is written primarily for the benefit of small manufacturers anxious to place new aides 
on the market but who have very limited capital available for the purpose. 


JEFORE attempting to draw up a 
scheme for advertising and marketing 
an article, consideration should be given 
to the following questions and a few 
: preliminary estimates made in order to 
: „ensure that results will justify expenditure. 
-> (x1) What is the present manufacturing 
i a 
~ consequent gross profit ? 

_ (2) To what output per week is the 
present factory or source of supply 
limited ? Could this. be increased if 
necessary ? Would mass production by 
n leans of additional labour-saving machin- 

y cheapen the cost? If so, would it 
be advisable to anticipate things, sell, at 
first, with a small margin of profit and 
: thus, at low selling prices, induce large 
sales ? 

_ (3) Are there any similar goods on the 

market? How do they compare as 

regards : (a) quality, (b) price, (c) intrinsic 

value ? 

` (4) From (1) and (2) and on the 

assumption that sales will average 75 per 

-cent of the factory's possible weekly out- 

put, what will be the probable total gross 

profit per annum? How will this profit 

-be applied under the following headings— 

7 (a) Selling and distributing. 

~ (b) Advertising. 

(c) Improving and enlarging - ware- 

house, factory and plant. 

~- (d) Dividends to proprietors. 

= (e) Locked up in increased stocks or 
nee debtors. | 


proposed net selling price and 


3 sesveruenssncasensvessarnasennenveannnes 


Selling Direct or Through the Trade > 
Selling direct to the consumer will 
necessitate the expenditure of large : sums 
on advertising in order to create 
demand. Incidentally the cost of- postin 
small individual parcels will increase tl 
eventual cost to the consumer and. ther 
fore tend to decrease the demand. “Small 
manufacturers are rec ommended to. 
deavour to sell their products by utilising 
the services of wholesale and retail dis- 
tributors who will purchase in bulk and 
assist in the advertising and introducing. 
of a new line, especially if they can be 
made to realise that it is a ‘ good sel er. 


Interesting the Trade 


First of all, dealers in the immediat 
vicinity of the factory should be: 
vassed. The district should be split up 
into areas that could be worked in a week 
by an active representative. The deale 
should then be circularised and informed 
that a representative will be calling. 
When the representative calls he should - 
be armed with samples, illustrated matter, 
PHC confidence and a à smile. 


and. his e customers in “disposing o of t 
purchases. 


Letter Headings 


The choice of a suitable Tetter z he 
isa matter rof f gréat importance. Es | 
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> letter heading ” i 


me E judge by appearances. 
di “tone ” 


one a ota not be begrudged wi the bere 
manufacturer, for it is not worth while 


-= desirability of introducing the 


firm’s trade mark or a catchy selling 


logan should be given consideration, but 
are must be taken not to dwarf the 
significance of the firm’s name by over- 
rors the heading with too much 


ii cular Letters 


If the circular is to be followed by a 
ersonal call then it should— 
ABe i couched in- courteous terms 


jil interest. the reader and not be 


y jar his sensibilities ; 
2) Convey sufficient information to 
use the curiosity of probable buyers 
id thus ensure the granting of a personal 
nterview ; 
(3) Be devoid of details which will 
enable the prospective customer to con- 


~ front the representative with difficult 


uestions and reasons for not buying ; 
(4) State when the representative 
ntends calling. 
If the circular is not to be followed up 
a personal call, it should be brief, 
‘interesting and accompanied by an illus- 
trated pamphlet giving full particulars of 
the article which the manufacturer is 
anxious to introduce. 
-< A representative should be able to make 
about. fifteen calls a day, should make 
them during the first five days of the week 
and report to his principals on the sixth. 
This will mean that about seventy to 
sighty circular letters will have to be 
patched perweek. The circular letters 


is an expres- z 


‘should be run off a space left for the 


ce in of date and address. 


to oo © corp pon- ‘Wlustrated 


tone Bodie. on pers art paper § s] = i 


utilised. 
- The pamphlet or folder should c con 
the following details— ae 
(x1) The chief selling points, trok 
out boldly, minor selling points 
technical details (if any) in very sn 
type. It is preferable to convince 


one argument than confuse by pu 


forward too many selling points ; 

(2) Size, weights (net and gross w 
necessary), quality of materials, prot 
life of the article, quality of and care 
in packing ; E. 

(3) Trade prices and selling pric 3 
public ; | 

(4) Details of what. quantities « or x 
of goods must be purchased in or 
have them delivered carriage paid 

(5) Ifthe article has been on ther 
for some time, the names of users {y 
their permission) should be given, ass 
a list is likely to inspire confidence 
induce purchases. 


Duties of Traveller 


The representative appointed she 
required to furnish reports on al 
made and to supply the a ng 
particulars— Been 

(1) Name, address and class of tra 
transacted by firm called upon; date 
call and nante or office of person seer co 

(2) Result of call ; p 

(3) Objections raised for non- handling 
e.g. insufficient profit to dealer, too 
a price compared with competitors 


awkward size, or lack of demand ; 


(4) Suggested improvements made by 

‘“ would-be ” customers... _ oo 

All orders taken by the traveller shou d 
be gee! ila by: the firr rand, i 





sible, PE obtained. 
r $ should be. “nstructed. to state on. 
r what quantity of advertising 


matter a dealer is prepared to distributg | 


_ with the goods. 


Press Advertising 


_ Advertising in the big dailies will be 
out of the question for small firms and 
attention should therefore be given to 
“the local press in the districts where the 
firm’s representative is working. The 
only other suitable media for the small 
-manufacturer are trade journals and the 
desirability of advertising therein will 

robably be governed by the means which 
the manufacturer has available for the 
purpose. 


To supply on the understanding that if 
the goods are not sold within a certain 
time they can be returned, is not a course 
which is recommended. It is preferable 
to sell outright, for the manufacturer will 
then be assured that the dealer will use 
-his best endeavours to dispose of and 
distribute the goods he has purchased. 
If it is a matter of little moment to the 
dealer as to whether he sells the goods or 
not, he will not push their sale. Inciden- 
tally with a large quantity of goods 
supplied on a “ Sale or Return ” basis, 


the manufacturer will be unable to gauge 


the actual state of his affairs. 


Manufacturers’ Agents 
_. For certain classes of goods the appoint- 


“ment of exclusive agents in various 
localities is a highly profitable course. 
“When considering the appointment of 
¿such agents inquiries should be made 
regarding the class of trade upon which 
they are calling and also what other lines 
ey are handling on behalf of other 
nufacturers. 


w S 


"Organisation 


TN a weighty communication ee 

Lus by Sir Charles Macara, Bart. t: 
veteran leader of the cotton industry 
urges the need for the thorough orgahieal re 
of the trade to meet the unsatisfactory 
conditions at present existing. 

He points out that our Far Eastern - 
customers, who have not felt the effects — 
of the war as we have, can pay the pric 
at present being asked for cotton good 
Both India and China have had excellen! 
seasons, and should now be placing order: 
freely. What is hindering this trade fr ) 
coming forward ? he asks. z 

He contends that it is owing | wl 
cotton trade’s own lack of business organisa 
tion. By allowing a large section of the. 
trade to make to stock cotton manufacturers 
are playing into the hands of merchants whe 
will only buy from the weakest sellers, and 
are slowly draining the life-blood from the 
industry. 


For something like eighteen months this _ | 


has been going on. Buyers have been on 
the watch for forced liquidations, and t 
consequence has been that producers 
yarn have been several pence out on ever 
pound they have sold, and manufacturer 
also, have been losing heavily. In- 
absence of sufficient competition in 
markets to put prices on a paying 

it is clear that supply will have to be kept 
down to the level of demand. Weak sel 
will have to be eliminated, and those wl] 
require yarn or cloth will have to be made t 
pay, at the least, sufficient to cover expenses. 


Sir Charles urges the re-establishment, in _ 


a modified form, of the Cotton Control. 
Board, which could regulate supply according 
to demand, and continues— a 
“I have never been in favour of big pre 
for the simple reason that they destroy st 
trade in an industry like that of cotton, whic 
ministers to the necessities of the poi 
people on the earth, but profits we m 
have for the cotton grower, the spinner an 
the manufacturer, and be in a position to 
remunerate the workers adequately, if w 
are to keep going at all.” 





By Max Rirsenperc. 
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MAREN RERAT ENED nan stirs sa 


the. ar ticle published last- month; the preparation of price lists and leaflets was dealt with, 
bject is continued this month. with an analysis of the construction of more complex pieces o 


iv literature. 


The intention is not to deal with technicalities, but to illustrate general princi 


or the view-point « of the business man who wants to have his goods. or services: effectively advert: 


Adesaaneenes LATT TES TERS EARREHECRANTEHEDHEEBEESD SHERODA setrenzee 


i HE preparation of an effective folder 


-is no more difficult in nature than the 


preparation of a good leaflet, but it is 

in degree, because the possible combina- 

tion of size, folding, paper, colours, 

llustration, type effects, and ‘so on, are 
y much more numerous. 

sre would be matter sufficient for a 

ole book in the presenting of examples 

‘folders, analysing their strong and weak 

3 oints, and oe the Apr: T 


here are two specific cases—a cigar 


“and an income tax adjustment 


of the folder: 
ane have 9 


aiel to say—the “ load ” 
cee rodets go wrong,” 


ses cost, because the story ee not 
5 - settled beforehand with sufficient 

t 18S | and definiteness. 
-The story to be embodied in the cigar 
folder can be given in a few lines. It is 
offer of cigars, cigarettes, or tobacco— 
n- free trial. The prospect can get a 
box without sending any money. He can 
oke some as a free trial. If he does 
-like them, he can send the rest back 
o the firm, and consider the transaction 


REDEAKH SOLE SESRAEOERLERTEROES 
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closed, without having to pay any 
On the other hand, if he decides ° 
them, and order a further supply a 
to receive a bonus gift. = 
While the above story sounds. 
simple and definite, it is by no mean 
to make an effective presentation o 
It could not be properly done ima 
with accompanying letter, because 
space required for illustrations 
printed matter is too large. Nor. 
it be easily presented in a book! 
right form for it is a folder—a larg 
folder. And in this case the si 
to be necessary was 174 in. x 


The Second Step—the Front Pa 


By “front page” is meant that p 
of the folder on which a prospect’s | 
first rests when he takes it out of 
envelope. And on that page the. 
of the story ought to be boiled do 
a few lines of big lettering, which 
induce the man to read the rest 
detail. | 


Martins 


`% kiehtoi DRZE A 
Mikes iiy ge 2 a STEERS 


Dwar fir, 


Ter. tragaty, ee piut ae mea 
nepe of pour beialak a srsioner Of ura 


ILLUSTRATION No, 1 





will m manage it, 


Illustration 1 shows how it is spite = 
-. to do so in words. - It will be noted that 


the large wording is in freehand drawn 


the. eerie s "sceptical Pie pera 
natural question: “ Why- should 
3 philanthropists w 


S give me a free tri 
k their goods at their ow 


expense ? Where’s the 
catch?” Itisnecessa 
to answer that—and_ 
this folder the explana 
tion was given in the 
PTO. form ofa personal letter : 
ater reading Signed by the Manag ng 


att on : 
Ka Ge -this fetter. 


Na ie Lge AAS: 


210, Piccadilly 
LONDON, W. 


deer Sir, 


Yeo, frankly, this siroular ie sest in the 
hope of your beooming a guetomer of sure. 


Bat i realigo that first ef ali. we mai 


prove te your satisavaction that we deserve your orders. 


i equally recognise that -—- you are the Judge. 


2% you like a algur, it’a a good cigur. If you dent 
Like it, it's a bad cigar. 


that recognition of the qustomer's viex.oofnt 


‘is the basis on which we have built up the largest 
mail-order claar business in the world, with over 
465,000 aatietvind Guy tomers. 


That is tae only basis on which i would hope 
to add to that numbers m 


MAnAGING DRELIQA N 
Orre, 


ai 


Director of the fir 
(See Illustration 2.) 
Note that the “letter” 
is absolutely in lette 
form—it is a phot 
graphic reproductio1 
a letter typed out or 
the Managing Director’s © 
letterheading, and | 
signed. by him in i 
There isa definite re 
for going to all 


Ami that ig the taanis apon which I now invite 
FOU to tostind-try~bhefora-you- tay, t ro u b l € i Tt S t e a 


You wili be at no axpense -= and Gander mt 
obligation whatever -- in making the test, The cost 
amd the obligation will be urs, 


Bit you will propabiy bave the satisfaction 
of finding a ciger that ~- compared with your present 
favourite «e will please. you more and gost you lane, 


is it not wrth investigating? 


aw, Youre tray, 


caer 


ILLUSTRATION No, 2 


lettering, which sages gives a sense of 
- personality and breeziness—as opposed 
to the impersonality of print-type, and the 
formality of drawn lettering in type-style. 
_. This. free-and-easy effect is not easy 
to dbtain—artists and sign-writers are 
-inclined to become very formal in their 
ettering—and in order to secure a free- 
and, flowing effect, one may have to 


simply having the! 


reason is that the 
is a highly personal | 
and a highly individu 
one-—-and its perso 
ality and individualit 
which are strong selling 
factors, are brought. 
out much more effec 
tively by a photographic reproductior 
of an actual letter than in ay 
way. $ 
(This principle applies also to impo t 
testimonials. They look much more 
and they carry greater weight, when h 
are shown photographed.) = 
It is also to. be noted that: the: 
is asked to “PTO. after readi 
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letter” _ This helps to carry him over 
o the aen of the folder. 











if “he Third Step—Visualising the Firm 


Before the ‘prospect is told in detail 
about an offer, it is sometimes advisable 
= to impress him with the size and standing 
of the firm. And the quickest way to do 
. this is by illustrations of the  firm’s 
premises, portraits of the managing heads 
of the firm, and views of the busy 
© offices. 
== Al this is conveyed at a glance by the 
= flap shown in Illustration 3, containing 
-— pictures of the organisation. 

= These pictures have been carefully 
© assembled and unified by pasting them 
over some artist’s floral work of a con- 
== ventional description, and then having 
this floral work “ scored down ” by the 

engraver so as to produce a light grey 
` effect—thereby throwing the pictures into 
relief. 
oe E isa sound general principle to tone 
down or “score down” borders and 
<“ decoration stuff.” They ought never 
ee to dominate , any more than a frame ought 
-to distract attention from a picture. 
| When the picture flap is turned back, 
> we come to a full view of the details of 

the offer. 



















.. The Fourth Step—the Offer Explained 
in Detail 
- _Lllustration 4 shows the complete inside 
. of the folde 1e first impression one 
gets is that it is a “ complicated affair.” 
In order to counteract this feeling there 
_ isa big headline at the top: “ Our offer 
is simple and straightforward.” This is 
in freehand drawn lettering instead of 
< type, in order to convey the same 
-impression as before of personality and 
 breeziness. 
_-. Then comes a sub-headline, beginning 
with the always effective words ‘“ SEND 
< No Money,” and summarising the offer 
< im two lines, “ Have a box of cigars on 
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Busin 


s Org 


isation and Managemen 





approval—smoke 3-or-4. 
like them, return the rest of the box.” 


Below comes a detailed explanation 




















order dor i 100 
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ILLUSTRATION No. 4 


in body type, telling the story in three or 
four ways so as to make it “ plain to 
the meanest comprehension.” 

The principle of presenting an adver- 


tising story is very similar to that of 








If you don’t 








presenting a popular newspaper ‘story. 
First comes a smashing headline in large 
type and few words ; then an explanatory 






sub-head in smaller type, giving the reader 
a summary in a few lines; and if his 
interest has been sufficiently awakened, 
he goes on to read the full account, in 
body-type, extending perhaps to a couple 


| are brought out in two different ways 


igars are a very difficult siti to 


l by A many reasons ines on | 


S- ALR from a pic care: “The sae 
elli is to smoke it. And in order 
a prosp Ta to come even such 


h Sepino and 
ription of the Goods 

ctual folder the cigars and 

. ilhistrated from photo- 

fes. ze. This point is made per- 

; lear by the wording, ‘ ‘actual size,” 

aced ° against, each. Also, they are 

produced in their natural colours, by 

ing a printing combination of black, 

igar-brown and red. All this helps to 
‘bring the shop to the customer.” 


| On: the other hand, the boxes. of cigars 


ttes and the packet of tobacco 

e shown much smaller than actual size. 

is an accepted principle in advertising- 
y-illustration that a man can easily 
fisualise a whole boxful of articles, so 


ong as one of these articles is shown to. 


im in actual size. And this applies to 
very large variety of goods. 
5 Not only have these cigars and cigarettes 
o be illustrated, but also they have to 
. carefully described in words. It is 
e combination of the two together which 
ikes the prospect begin to imagine the 
isure and satisfaction he is likely to 
y smoking them. 
ote also that the prices of the articles 


 white-on-red instead 
after the style of a sticker label—maki 


the 


once in the description, and once = i 


to each cigar, inside a little circle. . 


circle is a “reverse block,” sho’ 
of- redata 
the wording “ stand out.” 

This repetition of price is deliberat 
idea being that the man 


not miss it, even if he looks at hi 


“illustration alone, or reads the description 


alone. 

The final units in the folder are a flap 
devoted to the story of the firmin general, 
and a wiy Pape pan eda | 


made in the oldes taking: up. every p 
about "i on E o ; 


be written by the E te at aT. W 
smoke 3-or-4 cigars, and if I like the 
I will either l a 3 a eten ete. -5 


or sider form. there are a 2 tombe yer Of 
important points to be- considered | 
included—but these had best 1 be left € 


m detail | ‘with ‘he subject ol the’ ore T 
form. pa 


* oe x 


Á Humanising. ” an Income Tax 
Schedule 


Probably the driest and most ue : 


able document in existence is the Income: 


Tax Schedule ! 3 
Now, a certain income tax adjustment 
agency had before them the problem 
how to make such a document palatable — 
—and possibly even inviting--to their. j 
clients. - 
In order to do this, they decided- 
turn the official schedule into the form 


of an illustrated folder, which would carry — : 


the load, “ The Government owes you | 3 
money. Let us help you to collect it,’ 
and would present the unpleasan’ 





“Gévernnient questionnaire in a definitely 
pleasant manner. 

The size of the folder came out at 
II% in. xX 19 in. The colours used were 
black, royal blue, and gold—an excellent 
combination—and it was printed on 


ILLUSTRATION No 


white bond paper of good quality, stout 
substance, and inviting “ feel.” 

After the “load” had been decided 
upon, the next step—as in the construction 
of every folder—was to devise an effective 
front page. 

This is shown in [l/ustration 5, where the 
wording, “ Will you please answer these 
few questions—so that we 
It is 


paid,” tells the story in a few lines. 


eS can recover 
-Jor you the Income Tax you have already 


farther’ visualised by a a Tow of sovere 
and half sovereigns, suggestive of + 
good money being ready and- waiting ` 


tumble into the client? s pocket. 


The freehand drawn lettering, and th 
loose arrangement of the gold coins, wel 
designed to give an opening impressi 
of ease and freedom from trouble i 
obtaining this money from a close-fisted 
Somerset House. And the body-matter | 
below the heading begins with the pleasant i 
phrase: “ We make no charge unless we- 


actually succeed in recovering money - 


for you from the Income Tax Authorities.” 
All this is likely to place the client in 
a responsive frame of mind when he oy 
up the inside page—which is reall 
formidable Income Tax Rebate schedule, 
taking up all the points of the official 
schedule, but “ humanising ” them and 
making them palatable. (See /dlustration6 
Continuing the thought of the fron 
page, the inside page begins, “ THES 
ARE THE QUESTIONS. Please write Yes - 
or No against the first six ouestions 
below, but do not bother to give det 
Your answers will help us- to reco 
Income Tax money for you.” This i 
followed by a dozen questions in al 
taken direct from the Income T 
questionnaire, but worded in such sim 
language that the client has only to writ 
Yes or No in the space provided. 
the “hard thinking” has been’ done 
for him; and against each questió 
is the simple direction, “Wr rite Yes 0 
No. eee 
The other parts of the inside page ru 
the same as an Income Tax form, bu 
the wording is so simplified as to mak 
the directions easy—-and even pleasa 
to follow. : 
The above provides an advertisin 
principle of wide application. — , 
possible to “ humanise ” and 
pleasant such an uninviting docume: 
an Income Tax schedule, then 3 
perfectly possible to do the same with 

















Max Rittenberg—The Preparation of Effective Folders 

















offer of goods or services, however dull 
-or dry these may be in essence. The 
_ principle involved is to find the human 
point-of-contact with the customer; to 
study his dislikes and prejudices; to 
make hard reading easy for him; and 
generally to make it as simple and pleasant 
as possible for him to give you the 
information or the order for which you 
are seeking. 

«+ Finally comes the 









back page of the 





for a basically dry and heavy proposition 
consists largely in— 

“ Humanising ” the story. 

Making it easy to read and easy to 
understand. 


Adding some pleasant illustrations, 
drawn lettering, or artist’s decorative 
work. 


Printing on paper which is a pleasure 
to handle, and in colours which harmonise 
and satisfy. 
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ILLUSTRATION No. 6 





folder (see Illustration 7), telling the 
prospect in artistic, drawn lettering, “ We 
will arrange a SQUARE DEAL between 
you and the Government,” and thereby 
completing the impression of friendliness 
and leave-the-trouble-to-us. 

This folder is printed on paper with a 
‘ good feel ” to it, and in the harmonising 
colours of black, royal blue, and gold, in 
order to convey both by touch and sight 
the effect of pleasantness aimed at all 
through. 

If you will contrast this with the 
unpleasant paper, harsh type, and general 
uninvitingness of an Income Tax form, 





you will probably agree that salesmanship 
VII 9—2 





All of these points have a wide applica- 
tion to the construction of folders for 
many types of businesses. 


“ Fancy Shapes °’ for Folders 

Sometimes a great deal of ingenuity is 
lavished on devising folders of a shape 
to resemble, say, a box of chocolates, 
or a canister of tea, or a boot, or other 
fancy outline; and in torturing type 
and illustrations so that they will fit 
inside the unusual-shape pages. 

This frequently leads to heavy printer's 
costs for re-settings; and always mean 


wastage in cutting out of a standard sheet 
of printing paper. 








as that it attracts te attention of. the. j iaj ipe is S:T 


prospect. It certainly does this. But, 
from the writer’s experience, it has very 
little effect on actual sales. People do 


not buy because they are tickled with the 


e 


We will arrange 


T 


between you and 
the Government 


Fhe Sharebolders’ Income Tar Bureav. Lid. 
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jiigenuity of the creator of the folder. 
They buy because of the attractive nature 
of the goods, the prices, or the special 
offer; the salesmanship put into the 
wording of the offer and the accompanying 
illustrations ; and the psychological effect 
gained by use of suitable type, borders 
cand “artistic extras.” 


| Tn eae a P folder of | this k n 
use by his firm, a business. man i 
wise in assessing the ‘sales. value 


= 
| 
= 
È 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
: 
- 


> 


ingenuity at nil, and judging the d ld 
on the following general points— — 
Does it “ carry the load ? ” 
Does the front page “ tell the story 


in a few big-type and attractive lines 


Is the standing and reliability © 


firm sufficiently carried home to 


prospect ? , 

Is the detailed story of the. offer. on i 
so as to be < plain to Hier mea je 
comprehension ? ’ AES Mont 

Do the illustrations | af ode A 
reality ? 

Are the dani of the goods clea 


and attractive ?. 


Is the combination. of illustration: 
description of goods compelling ? — 

Are the prices and terms set out clearly 
and unmistakably ? } x > 

Do the artist’s cr awiney a definitely h rely 


_to present the sales story ? 


Are the- artist’s. Aa 
subsidiary to the print matter? > 

Is the order form (or request fo 
clear summary of the ese and pi 
or the terms of the offer? ; 

Are the colours hannon and in tune 
with the nature of the business offe 

Is the general effect inviting to the ey 

Is the e m keeping’ with the ene 
of the offer ; A - 





By W. REGINALD Bray 
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late, iid to the eee to e for the in: “more prosperous ness ; ayy pti a 
countancy measures suggested by a professional auditor in this short article would obviate thi 
unpleasant contingency for the future. 
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A.S is well known, the usual practice 
in making provision for Income Tax 
iccrued to the date of the end of the 
inancial year of the business is to take 
è proportion of the tax payable as 
agreed ; 
year ends on the 31st December, 1922, 
the provision to be made would be three 
-quarters of the tax on the assessment for 
the year ended 5th April, 1923 (1922-23) 
if on the 31st October, 1922, seven- 

hs of the same figure, after, of course, 
aking into consideration any tax col- 
cted on behalf of the Inland Revenue, 
eduction of tax from rents, 
dividends, etc. This basis is, 

a point, correct, but it can be justly 

ed that it is not the Income Tax 
the profits of the year under review, 

‘ only from the standpoint of liability 
to the 31st December, or 31st October, 
or whatever date the financial year ends. 


puinous Liabilities in Bad Years. 
To. prove how a bad year can be 
addled with an enormous liability for 
Income Tax and a very large profit and 
loss charge for Income’Tax let us presume 
the profits of a business were as follows— 
(In each case the year ends 31st Decem- 
ber, and the profits are those as adjusted 

for Income Tax.) 
1918 £9,000 


1919 
1920 


£8,000 


3 


Rt ner m erly 


3}29,000 


> Assessment £9,666 Assessment 


for 1921/22. 


ide in the 1920 accounts for three 
uarters of the 1920-21 assessment, the 


thus, if a company’s financial- 


8, . 
12,000 100 
8)20,100- 
£8,700 
for 1922/3 
-In the ordinary way provision would be 


bared by tbe Sapient of the assessit 
for 1919-20, less the provision of th 
quarters of it the previous year —there 
the assessment e f 1921/22 i mot usec 


thes same thing A : the follov 
year, viz., the 1922; [23 not being used 
1921 accounts. 


How to Avoid Disproportionate 
Taxation. 

= Turning our attention to the year 2 
we shall find that it will be debited 
a large sum for Income Tax, wl j le 
Inland Revenue will be creditors for 
amount out of all proportion to the 
actually earned in that year, viz., 
This would have been avoided if at 
time of preparing the accounts for : 
the liability up to the 5th April, 192: 


been brought into the accounts and cal 
on in that manner in future years 


net profit as shown would then have 


actual and not disguised, as it surely 


if the old method is adopted. 
If the accounts for 1920 had shown a_ 
loss, the fact that Sec. 34 of the Inco 
Tax Act, 1918, brings relief does nm 
affect the position. This, to my mind 
only false relief, as it merely puts off. 
evil day, seeing that the amount of l 
set off against the current assessmel 
is not allowed for future average 
Therefore, there cannot be much in 


‘except for a business the assets of whic ' 


are well “ locked up,’ 
position is not strong. ne 
The only real relief wank comes to a 


‘and where the cast 


od 





business in the way of taxation is when 
£ ‘such taxation ceases and the current ; 


h assessment is cancelled, 


the new assess- r 


idm od of providing fo 
Tax ot ap itself. vated in Super 1a 


ment: being based on the profits (if any) ` prof 


of the current year. . 


It will be observed, therefore, that in 


the example given the rate of tax per 
cent on the profits for 1920 and 1921 is 
absolutely out of all proportion, viz.— 


| Rate % of 
Tax on 
Gia 


| Assessment. pee of Taxi Tax 


£. : payable, 


£2,899 | _ 24 


1920! £12, 600 
| £1,675 | 


| 


return for e a bearing a 


proportion of the — which ote ; 


1922-23 when profits were fees. 
the provision for Income Tax been made = 
in the new way explained above this. 
would not have happened. f 
Te S.T. 
1922/23 do 


Profits 1920 
190 | 


Assan i. T. 1921/22 
Profits 


‘Investments in Subsidiaries” 


“HE speech of Sir Harry McGowan, 

* KBE., the chairman of Nobels 

| Industries, Limited, provides us with 

| perhaps the most straightforward attempt 

“we have yet had to deal with the vexed 

question of “investments in constituent 
-= companies.” Sir Harry McGowan tackles 
_ the question boldly and admits that the 
i public cannot be blamed for their sus- 
-= picion of this balance sheet item. He 
goes on to point out that although a 

parent company often holds as much of 
-the.share capital of another company as 
is permitted by law, yet it is not entitled 
to bring the separate assets and liabilities 
of the subsidiary into its own balance 
sheet. The subsidiary company is a 
distinct legal entity, and its separate 
constitution must be taken into account. 


He then gave a statement in the form 


of an aggregate balance sheet setting 
forth, in one comprehensive tabulation, 


>= the position of the companies over which 


he pr esides. 


It is to be hoped that this example will 


i be. followed and that the plea of Sir 
‘Josiah Stamp, made at Liverpool recently 


for. l the. standardisation of published 


offers itsel 


accounts, will bear fruit. (It may. be 
noted that Sir Josiah is secretary. ọ 
Nobels Industries, Limited.) : 

In my opinion the trouble is due not | 
so much to the inability to merge the © 
assets of subsidiaries in the balance sheet 
of a parent company, as to the somewhat 
natural anxiety of the boards of pa 
companies to declare as dividend ever 
available penny standing to the credi 
of profit and loss of subsidiaries, an 
then to leave debit balances to be cg 
by the subsidiaries in lean years, ansv 
criticism of the policy by the old. excus 
of “ separate legal entity.” soluti 

in the pre ovision. < a bgi 3 


the eae in. noes own a her 


“Investments in subsidiary 
(at cost).” This would en 
ference with “ separate 1 
would give shareholde 
tion about losses in. 
given to them. with 
even meagre. profit 
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The Present Position ad Prospects 


By ALFRED S. Moore, M-Texr.Ivsr. 
 Exhibitioner in Economics. etc. 
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aoi Jide, Gata by a well-known: commercial journalist, will be read with. 


ast interest by ‘British: business: men. 


It is the first authoritative account that has appeared i 


he English Press of the far-reaching effects of the recent political transformation in Ireland: upon British 


rade relationships with the Sister Isle. 


Hitherto our business men have been largely in the dark: 


this article lifts the veil from over Irish meses affairs. 


TT is possible the average reader may 
& shrug his shoulders at the mere 
mention of ‘ Ireland ” and ask is it never 
to be buried out of mind ? 
Jise how important Ireland is to him, 
‘both internationally and commercially ? 
Strategically it is the naval breakwater 
srotecting Great Britain from all attacks 
emies on its western side. Econom- 

is no less important, for a nation to 

tain itself requires < alike its stomach 

its armoury to be sustained. Without 
food supplies from Ireland during 


great war the condition of Grae 


Britain’ § population would have been one of 
amine, so dire as to be immensely perilous. 


ae ‘rade Magnitude of Ireland 
How mighty a factor John Bull's 
ther Island is in British commerce may 
be judged from the fact that, 
land’ s Laas is onl 


“its people for 1920, both exports 


combined, a no 


he United Tee Aaa eland alza 
jas other trade opportunities possible for 
English commerce. 


‘But does he taneously 


But this fact alone, that Engeland a 
Scotland shipped to Ireland during 19; 
goods value £159,582,000, and simu 
_ imported from Irela 
[202,869,000 worth of merchan 
emphasises its trade importance. 

Can we therefore neglect Irelai 
our commercial relations? As 
the answer must be, as our parli 


arians put it, in the negative. 


Looked at from another aspect 
Ireland the geographical and politi 
advantages were such as to give the large 
sister island the bulk of its trade. In 1920 
Great Britain’s share in the total impo 
of Ireland amounted to 78-3 per cent, 


and the percentage of total Irish expo 
which came to Great Britain was actt 


g9°t per cent. Ireland supplied, in: 


an integral and very important part of | 


the domestic trade of the United Kingdom 

But does this valuable and preferential- 
trade still exist between Gr eat Britai 
and Ireland ? 7 

It is folly to conceal the w Gi 
matter how unpleasant it may be, in 
our considerations and the answer to- 
this query is far from comforting. = 


Really Two Irelands Now 
However, one cannot say 
every quarter of Ireland there is a decrease ` 
in the buying of English (and thereby I 
also include in this article Scotch and 





that in 


o contour. 


Welsh) goods. 
‘commercial relations between Great 
Britain and the Ulster Province are as 
-prosperous and as uninterrupted as 


between London and Bristol, or London | 
< and Manchester. 


Hence the man of 
` affairs when he reads about Ireland or 
Irish. conditions must studiously dis- 
o criminate between the two Irelands which 
now. exist. It 


these two Irelands more particularly, 


and my regret is that it should be 


inevitable to draw comparisons. | 
Tf an observer will examine the most 


; modern map of Ireland to-day he will 
see. ‘that while a line drawn across the — 


is necessary to des- 
cribe commer cial conditions in each of — 


‘As a matter of fact, e 


Dublin. 


paan in NOTENN a 


Emerald Isle from Carlingford Bay (the o 


terminus of the 
© service) to Donegal Bay will roughly 
delimit the Northern and Southern Ireland 
areas politically, yet such is not strictly 


T accurate. 


: ‘Ulster’ S Strange Contour 


a ‘Webster in his dictionary tells how 
language got the word “ gerrymander.” 


_ Thus in 1812 while Gerry was governor 
of Massachusetts, the Republican legis- 


lature re-distributed the districts in such 
= wise that the shapes of the towns forming 
a single district in Essex County gave to 
the district a somewhat dragon-like 
This was indicated upon a 
_ map of Massachusetts which Benjamin 
- Russell, an ardent Federalist and editor 
-of the Sentinel, hung up over the desk 
in his office.. The celebrated painter, 
Gilbert Stuart, coming into the office one 
day, and observing the uncouth figure, 
added with his pencil a head, wings, and 
claws, and then remarked, “ That will 
do for a salamander!” “ Better say a 


= Gerrymander!” growled the editor. So- 
the outlandish name thus duly coined 


<- came into general currency. 
_ Similarly, for political expediency, the 
. geographical limits of Ulster have been 


Holyhead-Greenore | 


England. “tts ae. enjoy. 
attendant success, and financial de: l 
are few in proportion. The railways. and 
steamship services are also run. with 
normal a e uP the sev 


the. interior... 


-These prosperous and peacefu 
tions ruling, it must seem extraordit ar 
that certain forwarding agents so glibly 


inform their English clients that 


guarantee can be given for safe deliver 
of goods. In fact, there have been stupic 
instances where goods have been refus 
at English stations for Belfast and distr 
because of “the unsettled state of 
Ireland.” Such allegations display a 
lamentable ignorance of real conditions 
and are absolutely contrary to fact. Belfast. 
and Northern Ireland have no E 
interruptions whatever. In fact, 
possible even to arrive in- Belfast > a 
carriage of the London and North-Western 
Railway, and not alone does the Midlar 
Railway of England control 265 miles. 
of railways in Northern Ireland, but i 
steamers run direct to Belfast and Lai 
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Trade Conditions Excellent 

As for credit, the Northerner is “ good 
pay,” and even such recalcitrants as are 
found in any commercial community may 
be brought to book without undue delay 
and cost by the Ulster Courts, which 
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“ owing to the unsettled state of Ireland, 
we are now obliged to make the terms 
cash with order,” will merit the reward 
its insult calls for by lack of orders. 
The premium quotations of Belfast 
Corporation stock, its success in bi rowing 





The photograph shows the Prime Minister, the Right Hon. Sir James Craig, Bart., in the centre ; 
Right Hon. E. M. Archdall, Minister of Agriculture and Commerce ; 
of Home Affairs, and the Marquis of Londonderry, K.G. 
Pollock, Minister of Finance, and the Right Hon. J. M. Andrews, Minister of Labour. 


function excellently. It must be remem- 
bered also, that two of the great London 
banking institutions—the London Joint 
City and Midland and the London County 
Westminster and Parr’s banks—have so 
much confidence in Ulster finance that 
they control two of the three chief 
Ulster banking systems and have offices 
in almost every village. 

Inquiries as to the credit of Ulster 
traders are no more essential for business 
than in any other part of the U.K. 
Certainly the English concern which 1s 
so rash as to display its ignorance of 
Ulster credit by such reminders as 


, Minister of Education ; 


Lait, Tle 
The Right Hon. Sir Dawson Bates, Minister 
Right, The Right Hon. H. M. 
Lt.-Col. W. B. Spender, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., Secretary to the Cabinet, is seated behind the Ministers. 


any loans desired, and the fact that 
Belfast trade bills can be negotiated at 
the minimum go to prove that general 
credit never stood higher. Moreover, 
trade activity generally is so propor- 
tionately good as to contrast with that 
of many English cities. 


Conditions in the Free State 
Turning now to Southern Ireland (which 
embraces the original provinces of 
Connaught, Munster, Leinster and the 
added former Ulster counties of Donegal, 
Monaghan and Cavan, i.e. 26 of Ireland's 
32 counties in all), it has a government 
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rather in posse than in esse, as the Northern 
(or Ulster) government may be described. 
There is ample hope, however, now that 
its Parliament has settled down to legis- 
late, that they may make some headway. 
Nevertheless, their task is sọ uphill as 
not to be undertaken lightly. It is only 
declaring the truth to say that affairs 
in Southern Ireland (and this term applies 
to all the country outside Ulster) have 
been in utter chaos, with anarchy stalking 
openly through the land for many months 
past. One cannot exorcise the trail of 
war in a day or two, and so while we are 
eager to hope for success from the Dail 
Eireann (or Provisional Government) in 
giving Southern Ireland settled conditions 
and restoring confidence, such will not 
be effected by “ playing with words and 
formulae.” 

The Irish banks, strangely enough, had 
never more money in their coffers, but 
the explanation is that with neither 
property nor life in many parts secure 
for twenty-four hours in advance no sane 
person will risk his wealth in the enter- 
prises which make a country prosperous. 
No civilised land can hope for progress 
while war and anarchy rule. 

The late Mr. Michael Collins, when Irish 
leader, frankly declared some months ago 
that “ one way and another this domestic 
internecine warfare is costing a million 
pounds a day, more or less.” Even while 
I write now (in October) the financial 
and commercial ruin going on can only 
be slightly less in cost. To compensate 
for the widespread destruction to property 
and life will entail £40,000,000 alone. Is 
it not a terrible drain on the vitality of a 
country ? And for what ? 


Scarcely a Pleasant Picture 

Of course, all things come to an end, 
and then what has Ireland to face ? 

In asking the other week for a vote of 
£18,953,000 on account of the estimated 
expenditure for the year, Mr. Cosgrave, 
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as Finance Minister, admitted that if the 
present public charges were not reduced 
he could see before them only abject 
financial misery. So far this year only 
$11,444,707 had been received as revenue 
and of this £7,885,000 was contributed in 
excise by Guinesses and the distillers and 
brewers generally, while only one-fourth 
of the estimated income tax revenue had 
been received. Moreover, not a single 
penny was paid in motor taxes. Then as 
regards payments for land purchased 
from the Government—and in Ireland 
£107,000,000 has been so advanced—such 
fulfilments of dutiful obligations are now 
shirked. In agricultural regions generally 
the judicial machinery is haphazardly 
administered, since its decrees cannot be 
enacted in many cases. Moreover, at the 
moment, 7,000 individuals, disloyal to 
the present Government, are interned in 


_ various prisons, while the number still at 


large cannot be easily estimated. 


Disorder Rampant 


Many evils must be effaced ere peaceful 
trade and prosperity are the rule in 
Southern Ireland. No sooner are railway 
routes restored than Communistic gangs, 
with Machiavellian subtlety, again disrupt 
them and pillage their consignments of 
merchandise. One can sincerely pity the 
lot of traders in once prosperous towns 
who now are at the mercy of these gangs 
raiding their goods without any thought 
of payment, while even the farmers who 
were their clients are themselves despoiled 
and penniless. As a matter of fact, shop- 
keepers are buying from hand to mouth 
in very many cases, and even the banks 
can keep their branches open only under 
an ever present military, or police, guard. 
With the railway systems disorganised, 
many markets are virtually suspended, 
since sellers are unable to attend and 
buyers have no means of conveying their 
purchases to the seaports. Candidly, it 
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is a sad state of affairs, and Ireland’s 
best friends sigh for its speedy end. 
Nevertheless, there are exceptions. 
Business is still tolerably good in Dublin, 
and English firms can still carry on in 
certain seaboard districts. There are 


iron plates, wireless telegraphy and appar- 
atus or accessories ” are strictly forbidden 
entry to Southern Ireland—though not 
to the Northern Province. The law 
relating to customs and excise, which was 
in force prior to the innovation of the 
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DAIL EIREANN CABINET AT WORK 


Left to Right: Mr. P. McDunphy (Acting Secretary), Mr. Joseph McGrath, Mr. Hugh Kennedy (Law Advisor), Mr. 
Desmond Fitzgerald (Minister of Foreign Affairs), Mr. W. Cosgrave (President, Dail Eireann}, Mr, E. Blythe, and 
Mr. Kevin O'Higgins, 


wholesale firms which are doing much to 
help their clients by extended credit, and 
they may be sure of recompense when 
good times return. 


Business Under Free State 


Contrary to the opinion held in some 
quarters, there is no obstacle to trading 
between Great Britain and Ireland 
generally. It is well, however, to bear 
in mind that temporarily such imports 
as “substances capable of producing 
power, lubricating oil, motor car and 
motor cycle accessories, sheet metal, 


two Irish parliaments, remains unaltered 
except for the transference to these 
respective parliaments from April last 
of the administrative functions connected 
with the collection of customs and excise 
duties and other taxes. 

No duty is chargeable in Ireland, nor 
any drawbacks allowed on goods sent 
duty-paid from Great Britain, or vice 
versa. Removals ex bonded warehouses 
under bond for warehousing are similarly 
permitted, too, as heretofore. However, 
the consignor of goods to or from Ireland 
is now asked to give certain information 
in respect of goods of a dutiable nature- 


ach “being necessary for 
purposes merely... . 


Government and Commerce | 


The Provisional Government has star ted 
faced with a host of obstacles which it 
must overcome before many months, 
but it must be determined in its ideals to 
the point of ruthlessness if it is to succeed. 
It has had its mettle tried in opposing 
not alone guerilla insurrectionists, but 
also a wholesale strike of its postal 
departments. Strangely enough, too, the 
strike had been due to a resistance by 
-the postal employees to a reduction of 
£130,000 in their wages which had been 
granted bya recent Commission appointed 
by the Irish P.M.G. Undoubtedly, if the 
: epidemic of strikes in Ireland can be 
““scotched ” it will be literally “a con- 
“summation devoutly to be wished ” ; for 
-those connected with industries in ireland 
© during the past decade know how 
sternly commercial progress has been 
-thwarted by this Bolshevist canker. 
Indeed, in certain agricultural areas, even 
-the harvesting of crops by machinery has 
< been prevented by these tyrannous gangs. 
= Moreover, just as the “axe” of economy 
-has been employed to good effect in the 
Imperial Parliament it must have enor- 
mous good in the Irish administration. 
> It is an anomaly and a hindrance to 
© essential international commercial rela- 

tions that while the reduced three-half- 
pence postage rate now rules in Great 
Britain and even in Northern Ireland, 
the Free State Postmaster General still 
„adheres to the twopence rate for corre- 
spondence either within, or from the Irish 
Free State. He may allege that he is 
forced thereto by the fact that this service 
- is worked at a loss of a million per year, 
< but he has the example shown him how 
by a popular reduction the Imperial 
7 administration has converted its deficit 


but one might desire that its represent 7 


tives were more . worthy types of- pr 
gressive industry rather than of a Con 
munistic caucus. Further, another elem 
is distinctly absent from the personr 
of the Free State Government, th: 
representative of the best industrial, 
manufacturing and commercial interests. 
of Ireland. There are many sound mer- 
chants in Ireland, unequalled in skill and- 
worth by any similar class in the world, 
but so far they have been ignored. It is, 
indeed, in their inclusion that the North 
Government has so great a promise con 
mercially. Albeit, good parliaments must : 
evolve just as other stable institutions 
do. , 


An Uphill Future 


It is, perhaps, well for Free State Ireland 
to remember that every important reform _ 
movement in the world, whether social- — 
istic or specialised, is preceded by a period l 
of destruction. As Nietzsche says : i 
build a sanctuary, you must first dest y 
a sanctuary.’ At any rate, howev 
Ireland’s two parliaments may have 1 
envy in other respects ; Mr. Cosgrave : 
Premier of the Irish Free State) and his- 
Cabinet have no more sincere well-wishers 
for peace and prosperity than the Cabinet 
of Northern Ireland. The Free State 
Premier has the capacity for work and 
his soundness and firmness will gain him 
respect from all sections of the people. 
There is no reason why both Northern and 
Southern Ireland governments should : 
strive in friendly emulation to show to 
the world that in conducting the affairs 
of their own country, with its unlimited 
economic possibilities, they can show. the 
same talents of statesmanship which th 
display in managing the ‘affairs © of 
overseas colonies. — 
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| ‘is pen with a able or ba 


Be that the date of a aan ie 


date of completion of the works, generally 


alled the non-revenue earning period) ‘has 
een chiefly identified in the past. 
_ The special Act to which a Parliamentary 
company owes its existence, in which are 
ommonly incorporated sections from the 
apany Clauses Act, 1845, and any subse- 
ent special Acts obtained, constitute, it 
ay be said, the company’s memorandum 
and articles of association. For the power 
| f a Parliamentary company therefore to 
interest on and out of capital during 
ction, we must refer to either its 
Act, or one of its supplemental Acts. 
rtain restrictions or disabilities usually 
company such authority, some of which 
ay be noted. 

(a) A certain proportion of the nominal 

pital of the undertaking must have been 
already subscribed. 

(6) The rate of interest is usually stipulated 
vat 4 per cent. 

(c ) The interest is authorised to be paid 
over the period only allowed for the 
On iricnon of the works. 
<= (d) It may be provided that notice of the 
company’s power to pay interest out of 

pital. requires to be indicated in any 
documents issued in relation to obtaining 
or inviting subscriptions on share capital 
E account. 

One of the principal reasons saand for 
‘the payment of interest in such circumstances 
may be stated— 
_. Certain works are constructed which a 
“company wishes to purchase. The vendor, 
in settling his price would, in the ordinary 
ourse, include interest on the capital 
expended before adding the profit required. 


Hence, if the company constructed thew 
and retained them for its own use \ 
view to earning revenue, the interes 
out of capital for the period of constru 
should be added to the fundamental co 
the works as being part of the total 
Let us suppose that a railway costs £400 
and during its construction £16,000 as int 
is paid on and out of capital. Here £400,0 
is the cost of the railway, and {16,0 
(which is strictly a repayment of a po 
of the money which the shareholders 
subscribed) represents the cost of ca 
There are other views of an opposing | na 
in the course of which it is urged that 
interest should be shown separatel 
written off in the same way as financia 
penses, discounts, and commissions in 
on obtaining share and loan capital. . 
Neither in the case of a Parliam 
company nor in that of a company 
porated under the Companies Act de 
payment of the nature under com 
operate as a reduction of the amount 
up on the shares in respect of which 4 
paid. E 
It was in 1907 that, in the case of ai 
pany incorporated under the Companies 
where any shares are issued for the. pu 
of raising money to defray the expense 
the construction of any works or buil 
or the provision of any plant which. 
be made profitable for a lengthened per 
a company was authorised by statute ‘ 


pay interest on so much of that share cay 


asis for the time being paid up for t 
period ” and charge the same to capital a 
part of the cost of construction of the wor 
building or plant, provided that the paymi 
was authorised by the articles or by speci 
resolution and that the previous sanction. 


the Board of Trade had been obtained: | 1 


result being— i 
1. That the payment will be author 
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extend tito ee close a the Galen iG . 


after the half-year during which the works 0 
buildings had been actually completed, or 
the plant provided. 

> 2. The rate must not exceed 4 per cent per 
annum. 


“Less p proportion charged to’ 


and airs : 


BaLance Surat We Te 


| W ci and Plant Alo : : 


Add this year new Construction Ww ike 


< 3. The accounts of the company must - a 
-show the share capital on which and the 


“accounts relate. 
It may be added that prior to 1907 and 
-since, it has been and is not uncommon for 
“companies to capitalise a proportion of their 
debenture interest paid when works are under 
_construction, and are not consequently 
i avé ailable for the purpose of earning revenue. 
In such instances, the eral anen is 
ra rally shown thus— 


How the Printers’ 


[CHE process by which the provincial 
_ di newspapers “carried on” during the 
< recent printers’ strike is practically iden- 
-tical with that by which they normally 
< produce the pictorial parts of their contents, 
and it has nothing to do with type except 
_ as to the explanatory headings and footnotes. 


-The news is written on paper with an- 


ordinary typewriter, the written impression 
is then photographed, and the photographic 
impression is transferred to a metal plate. 
The printers’ forme—a page frame—is then 
filled up with solid blocks of just the depth 
necessary to serve as a substitute for type. 
The photographed plates are then laid on the 
blocks and the forme is moved along to 
“mangle ” for the making of an impression 


: on the flong which is pressed on to the photo- 


2 graphed plates as it passes through the 
mangle. 
poured on the flong to make an impression 


In another machine, molten metal. 


-rate at which interest has been paid out of. the f 10, 000 interest being included in the e £1000 000. 


“capital during the period to which the 


The following is an extract from a com-. 
pany’s report, which illustrates practically 
the matter to which we have briefly drawn. 
attention: “The interest on debentures 
recently issued was paid out of revenue, 
although this amount might well have bee 
placed to capital account as the mon 
obtained by their issue has been expended 
on a new mill which will not be brought into | 
use until a later period, i : 


for the metallic semi-circular plate that i 
eventually fastened on to a roller of the 


Strike was Bea‘ 


printing machine. Then somebody pulls a 
lever, and away with a roar goes the printing 
machine, conveying blank paper from large 
rolls at one end over the machine rollers, 
inking on it the impressions from the 
semi-circular plates, and turning out 
the newspapers printed, dried, gummed, 
folded and counted in dozens 
other end. 


And that’s the way the tale is told to the . Ee 
public, wholly or partially in strike time. | 


The process improves day by day with prac- 
tice, and at the beginning of every printers’ 
strike it starts anew at the point to which 
it had been developed by the previous one. 
The Manchester struggle of a few months 


ago carried it a long way forward. The 
recent strike throughout the provinces has — 


advanced it a good deal further. 
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For. and Against Decimal Coinage 


By W. J. Ba M.A., 
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, ‘he: pros and cons of decimal coinage are a EE topic of conversation in the business wor 

In. this article the writer, in support. of his contention that its theoretical advantages are heavily out- 

weighed by its great disadvantages i in practice, quotes from a very amusing account of how the America ñ 
business man gets round the system. oe 


A E Experience 
“HE great office of money is to facili- 
CA tate exchanges, in other words, to 
-enable people to help one another. If 
ẹ approach this question of decimal 
inage from that standpoint, we shall 
‘obably agree with the Royal Commission 
that reported in 1920. Constituted to 
consider “ whether it is advisable to make 
iny changes in the denomination of the 
ncy and money of account with a 
to placing them on a decimal basis,” 
lecided that the advantages claimed 
r the decimal system were in theory, 


l nly or mainly, that for practical pur- 
poses we- had: evolved an’ admirable 


system, and that if we wished to use 
decimals in the keeping of accounts we 
oad vie maintaining our present 
. do so. The existing sys- 
1 -may have defects, and these are 
dent to all; an alternative system 
resents itself as an ideal, and we should 
monly by awkward experiences any 


rica, which has the decimal system > 
the ana dove is not ae 


4 Mon how in Sec HA daka 
er rid of the shackles of the decimal 
“If you buy stocks through a 

l M 


of our 
question is one for the decimalists 


broker, you will find that his m 
commission is one-eighth of I per ce 
of the par value, except that if you 


a few shares of high priced stocks, 


commission will be one-quarter or ev 
one-half of xı per cent, while if 4 
purchase is large enough to induce 
to reduce his commission the rate 
be one-sixteenth of r per cent. TI 


‘practices are the more striking be 
we have a smaller unit of value tha 


in E or eet Baa 


this cent in such cases being | al 
divided into halves, quarters, eigi 
and sixteenths. k 
“Why is it, if the decimal princip 
so superior, that after more than a 
tury of experience with our currency. 


depart from that principle wheneve 


are not bound down to it by the rati 
basic denominations? . Th 


answer. 


The . Jonrney Work of Money 
ie Having now examined the practice 


large transactions, let us turn our at 


tion to small ones. When we go t 
shop to buy something—-a cigar, 
example— -of which two are price 
a ‘quarter’ of a dollar, if we buy 
we are always penalised 2 24 cents, for 


price of one such cigar is ‘always 15 ce 





lever 2). “Similarly, i 


if we “buy: one | 


article of which three are priced at ais sv per 


quarter,’ we pay 10 cents, not 8}. 


The Englishman under the same cir cum- 
< Stances pays 6d. or 4d. respectively, bit 


he does not stop here. If the thing he 
- buys is priced at 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, I2, I6, 
_ 24, or 48 for a shilling, he can buy any 
- desired number up to a shilling’s worth, 
and take the exact amount of money from 
his pocket, or, failing that, get back the 
wight change. We can do that for 
. fifths and twenty-fifths of a ‘ quarter’s’ 
` worth, but for no other fraction; and 
“who wants fifths or twenty fifths of 
anything ? Many things are priced at so 
‘many fora ‘quarter’ dollar, the number 
going up or down as the price per piece 
` goes down or up; but unless the number 
happens to be 5 or 25, we must buy a 
_‘ quarter’s’ worth whether we want it 
or not, or submit to a petty loss. Sim- 
_iarly, if an article is priced, for example, 
at 7s. per dozen, the Englishman knows 
- without a thought, that that is equivalent 
to 7d. each. Compare this with the 
nearly equivalent value, $1-75 per dozen, 
and you will see an advantage in your 
system which you do not realise, because 
it is such an everyday affair. If things 
Were priced by tens instead of dozens 
© we could do as you do, but things are 
= not so priced. The dozen has the same 
_ superiority over the ten that the shilling 
- has over the ‘ quarter’ dollar—greater 
© divisibility. 


Our Wonderful Shilling 
> “ Your shilling is the most wonderful 
~ denominator of value in the world, while 


` our ‘quarter’ is absolutely the worst. 
You will never know how good a thing 
your shilling is until you lose it. Some 
Englishman has called our country ‘ the 
¿o land -without a sixpence, and to an 
oe Englishman that tells much, while to most 
-of us it tells nothing. The franc, being 
viel into 100 parts, while 


benel it can ee e divided by z two twice 


while the ‘ quarter ’ cannot be so divi 
even once. The’ franc is, however, i 
inferior to the shilling in divisibility, ; Ti 
it is inferior to the dollar as a measur 
large values, because of its small siz 


and by the same token the dollar is for 


that purpose inferior to the pound sterling 
On the other hand, when divided decimally 
the pound will be inferior in divisibility. 
to the dollar because the inflexibility 
of a decimally divided base unit increases 
with its size. Just as the dollar is inferior- 
in this respect to the franc, so will t 
pound be inferior to the dollar. At 
sight nothing seems so odd to an ‘American 
as your half-crown, but on deeper insight | 
we find that it endures because it is the 
eighth part of a pound, precisely as 
under different names—bit, levy and 
shilling (stc)—the eighth part of a dollar 
is in common use in different parts of- 
our country, although it does not have, | 
and never has had, a coin to represent it. 
On our Pacific slope they searcely < kr 
the meaning of a ERE always 
calling it ‘two bits? = eo 
“To sum up the comparison gi systeiis 
as measures of large values, the order of- 
merit is—British, American, French; as- 
a means of making purchases—British, ‘ 
French, American: and as a> means of 
keeping accounts—American, French, : 
British. | k 


Gains and Losses 


“We find, then, that our currency is | 
superior to yours as a means of keeping 
accounts, while yours is superior to ours 
as a means of buying and selling com- 
modities, and saddled, as we are, with 
unfortunate decimal arithmetic, the wit 
of man cannot devise a. system that is 
other than inferior for one or othe 
function between which we must choos 


The quarter o over pao. that oO 





d measures, is in reality, al- 
h in disguise, a quarrel over arith- 
tical notation. We are saddled with 
bad system of arithmetic which is out 
joint with many requirements. 
cumstances we must compromise, some- 
hing must give way, and the question is 
-what shall it be? The metric system 
£ weights and measures sacrifices the 
dinary system of division of units, which 
tself is one of the few perfect things 
n this world. In other words it sacrifices 
he essentially good for the essentially 
bad, so that nothing really satisfactory 
an be based upon it. Of currency and 
weights and measures alike, so long as 
the decimal system of arithmetic endures, 
really satisfactory system is impossible. 
apromise there must be, although a 
nuch better compromise than the 
‘extremely amateurish metric system could 
easily. be devised. 
Tf you adopt a decimal currency, you 
both gain and lose. You will gain 
the accountant, and you will lose for 
erybody else. Moreover, just as we 


wake partial use of the decimal principle, 


so -you will do the same. What exceptions 
-you will make I do not know, but you 
will make them, because decimal divisions 
-are fundamentally and inherently bad.” 


uodecimal or Decimal ? 
_ The point emphasised here is, you note, 
that for the needs of ordinary life our 
“system is better than any decimal system 


at may be suggested. In America, as 
on as they get away from account- 
keeping, they forsake the decimal prin- 
ciple. The ratios of their effective coins 
are two to one, so that they have the 
a (5 cents), the dime (ro cents), 
e“ quarter,” the “ half,” and the dollar. 
And their gold coins are the half-eagle 
(£5), the eagle ({10) and the double-eagle. 
he escape from the decimal system of 
otation (imposed on primitive races 
because man has ten digits to count with) 


a in- dat. regarded bye Sir E. Ë: 


In the 1 
German, 


as a step upward in civilisation. It is a 
step dictated by the need of a unit capa 


Of division. and subdivision. 


Manner in which English in common 
Dutch, Danish, and è 
Russian has adopted the medieval I 


dozena (from duodecim) shows how. 


venient an arrangement it was foun 


buy and sell by the dozen and 


necessary it was to have a special w 
for it.’ | 
If only our farthing were one-th 
sandth (-oor) of a pound, we should ha’ 
a decimal system ready made. To obta 
one, therefore, we should need to g 
up the pound or the penny—eit 
increase the weight of gold in a sovere 
or diminish the token value of a pe 
As early as 1824 a scheme, pract 
the same as that upon which the § 
mission was required to report, was bi 


before the House of Commons. Th 


the pound. and mil scheme, in whi I 
pound was retained unimpaired, wi 
be divided into ten double shilling 
each double shilling into a hur 
farthings. The decimalists succeeded 
1849 in obtaining the issue of a flo 
which since has become as famili 
our half-crown ; but this is the one fru 
of their labours, and in face of the adve 
report of the Commission there is li 
likelihood of our currency syste 
undergoing material change. + 


Change Deprecated ie 
The Committee on Commercial a 
Industrial Policy after the War depreca ; 
any change in our system. Decimalisatio 
means the abandonment or modificati 
of either the pound or the penny. — 
abandonment of the sovereign as 
standard and working unit of internat 
exchange is out of the question, And. 


| preserve the credit of the penny at ho 


is as important as to maintain that O 
the sovereign abroad. “ The crux. : 





it offers. 


i he question for us is, however, the altera- 
tion of the value of the penny, and it is 


necessary to consider closely what this — 


-change means and what are the advantages 
It would do nothing towards 
unifying the various subsidiary coinages 
of the British Empire, such as the Indian 
rupee and the Straits dollar, and it would 
bring us no nearer to Canada, Newfound- 
land, British Honduras and British Guiana 


> which now use the United States dollar. 


It would not advance us a step towards 
the adoption of an international currency, 
-> and it cannot therefore be said to have 
any really important bearing upon the 
promotion of foreign trade. It would 
_ still be necessary for this purpose, though 
perhaps slightly easier to translate our 
S ‘prices into foreign currencies at the vary- 
. Ing rates of exchange. The proposal, in 
fact, offers little more than a purely 
domestic convenience in the simplification 
> of account keeping. This convenience 
- would no doubt be considerable in the case 
of banks and large commercial firms ; 

but it would offer no great attraction to 


eos the majority of smaller firms, while for 


-< -the great mass of daily retail transactions 
~ it is doubtful whether our existing duo- 
decimal system is not practically superior 
to a decimal system. At any rate, the 
e former is firmly rooted in the habits of 
< the people. 


Practical Difficulties 

oe Apart from this consideration, 
change would involve the readjustment of 
the innumerable retail transactions which. 


the 


are based upon the penny. 


< would have no exact el aeate in the 
= new coinage. 

` -purchaser would nate to get ieee lon his 

= pence or the scale of prices would have 

to be raised. More than {19,000,000 of 

=- postal revenue was collected in 1913-14 
by charges based on units not exceeding 


ad. -A loss of 4 per cent on this amount 


tramway and omnibus fares. 


S Prices which 
| are now fixed in multiples of the penny 


of the “National. Insurance Act would 
“have to be recast, since, while the mone 


tary benefits are paid in shillings, the 


contributions are calculated in ‘penc 


The same necessity would apply to railway, 
-The 
that no exact equivalent for exist 
rates could be fixed in these cases wou! 
cause special difficulties. 


The Purpose of Money 


Coins provide machinery for the erent ust- 
ment of small payments. When we con- 
sider in this respect the convenience of a 
coinage system the question to which w 
chiefly direct ourselves is: do these coins 
make easy the myriad transactions. of 
everyday life in which actual coins pass ? 
The retailing of commodities forms a great 
part of such transactions ; and the desi 
able property in a system of coinage is 
that it should provide coins capable’ « 
division as far as possible into parts 
without remainder in the same ways as the 
units of weights and measures are divided. 
Our system of weights (16 ounces to one 
pound, for instance; 12 inches to me 
foot) invites us to think in halves a 
quarters, and implies a demand for similar 
division of the money units. Our existing 
system is admirably adapted to then 
of everyday life. The shilling of- 
farthings is divisible without remainder 
by 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 24; the half-flori 
of 50 mils would be divisible by 2, 


IO, 25. 


The existing system entails paged 
arithmetic; and perhaps a decimal 
system might save a little time in school. 
It is doubtful whether the saving woul 
be great, and in any event the compou 
arithmetic gives a useful mental exerc 


and the vulgar fractions. would: ne 
be learned for other purposes oe Ag 


advantages of the decimal: le 


accounting could be obtained wi 


tampering 3 withe our r coinage ee 

















l €a rn ing | Ov Eer ten =r ae School of 
a sort by Barid X one 
i Street, Glasgow.) 





mes previous salary» 





was ashop assistant, having absolutely no knowledge - 
hatever of book- keeping, when I enrolled as a student 
} The School of Accountancy. 























tir E E ane year’s ; training I was successful in my applica- 
ae position of Chief Audit Clerk with a frm of Chartered. 
nts at a commencing salary giving an immediate increase of 
dent. JI gained the confidence of my superiors and was entrusted 
‚important duties, one being a reclaim of Excess Profits Duty 
ivi a thousands of pounds which was successful. 





ter holding this position for fifteen months I made success w 
ation for a post of junior auditor to a commercial firm, with a — 
running into millions, and within one month I had consolida od 
on, being entrusted with the work of instituting the book-keeping 
f a group of fifteen branches taken over as a going concern and | 
cards preparing the Balance Sheet for this partieular ™ 
“Subsequently I was appointed Chief Auditor 
y steady steps I have advanced to the position of 
Accountant which is a joint one. Aly salary now 
ws an inerease of 1,135 per cent on that which I was 
ing when I originally enrolled as a student. This I 
attribute to the careful methods of teaching adopted by The 















“Thats the plac e where I use p i 
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A VI _moaths ago these 
- advertisement columns carried 








and money value of School of 
Accountancy training. The men 
who read them then are among the 
tudents who to- day give you fur- 
iher proofs-—new aoa of the 
‘achievements possible to men who 
will train seriously for an average 
-period of six to twelve months 
der. School | of Accountancy 
dance. 
























he ‘onl y dificult part of training is 
ing up your mind to þegin, Decide 
ickly, act at once, and you cannot fail 





pens ander: 
takes to train a man 
lity f for an executive position 
o pass an independent examina- 
n which ‘confers a recognised 
ofessional status, it trains that 
man until he succeeds, 

























are twelve months is the time usually 
en by The School's students to com- 
their. courses, but there is no fixed 
fo the training, and no extra fee is 
ged even if the tuition be spread over 
riod “~ S ORS, 
















‘securir 


ONN I am sure could not be surpassed.” 


"m @ series of striking personal 
hist ries proving the advantage - 





Train to become 
an Accountant, 
Company Secre- 
tary or Works 
Manager. 


These are. the 
men who are 
needed to-day in 
business, and 
you can defi- 
nitely qualify for 
such positions by training in your 
spare time, in your own home, 
under the guidance of The School of 
Accountancy. The training The School 
gives is successful because it is thorough, 
and because the tutors who train you 
know exactly what knowledge is needed 


by a man in order to secure the position 
he sets ont to attain, 


Free personal A seriously am- 
advice from  bitious man places 
the Principal. himself under no 

obligation whatever 
by writing for advice on his own 
particular case direct to the Princi- 
pal of The School of Accountancy. 


Such a preliminary step can only be to 
your advantage, A frank, brief as pos- 
sible statement will be sure of a well- 
considered, equally frank reply based on 
the knowledge, experience and under- 
standing of the Principal in many similar 
cases, 


Address your letter to the Principal, 


and mark it “ Personal.” 
Act Now! During the long dark 

winter evenings, while 
the bat and the bicycle are 


. TEN First Places in the Professional Examinations and FIVE Royal Society of A: 
School of Accountancy Students set up a new training record for the United Kingd 


When replying to advertisers will you kindly mention “ Business Organisation ” 













to serve as shop assistant | as 


School of yf dts train ) ses 





taking their well-earned rest, what _ 
are you going to do with yor ne 
time 7 


Train seriously for the great game at 
business. Train harder for this gare 
than for any other. The issues are more: 
vital and the rewards are infinitely soos 
greater. Be adc E 

Out in the fields of industry and. copi 
merce big jobs are waiting for men wh 
will equip themselves to a 2 
problems of finance, 
administration, 






















GUIDE - 


li contains useful has as 
mation about poset ES 
and business train iE ac 
gives particulars of Hi E E 
Courses and Terma, and | § Ae 
includes facts which will 1} 
definitely convirice you fi 
that The Schools postal || 
training will qualify you | 
to fil a responsible | 
executive position, ae 
Write for a copy to-day to = 
Business Dept, 


THE SCHOOL o F : 
2- West Regent Street, GLASGOW 


10 Essex St., Strand, LONDO 
Millgate Buildings, Long Mitigate s 
NCHESTER K 


Hale Chambers, 22 Sir thomasi as Stfvet, = 
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THE BUSINESS MAN’S GUIDE TO ADVERTISING | 
By ALE, Buty F 3/61 ref. 
Mr. Bull gives valuable advice to the trader with either a small or a large advertising: 
allocation, No one with goods to sell can afford to neglect the services of this Pa 


MAKING ADVERTISEMENTS AND MAKING 


THEM PAY a 
By Roy &. DURSTINE Re 
The author is the head of a most successful. advertising agency, and. it. is oy 
his wide practical experience that he has written this book, which is in no 
technical, but in all ways sensible, The preparation of “ copy ethe waiting 
typographical lay-out—#is his chief care. 


A SHORT COURSE IN ADVERTISING | 


By ALBEX. F. OSBORN “128 ë 
In simple, straightforward Janguage the author dissects the problems ciitaaitn 
the advertiser, and gives the reader the full benefit of his own very extensive experi 
ence by stating the solutions which he himself has evolved, Every branch of the. 
business is analy sed and treated as regards its bearing upos advertising as a Whole. oe 


MODERN PUBLICITY 


PRACTICAL PRESS PUBLICITY 
By A. L. CULYER . 8G net 
The author deals mainty with the preparation 
of “copy” for newspaper advertismg. He 
‘shows exactly how display and lay-out work 
should be done, describes the various types 
and borders available at the majority of 
printers, Chapters on illustrations and blocks, 
keying advertisements, etc, are included in 

this useful book. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ADVERTISING 

IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By Waiter Dit Scorr, Ph.D. . 12/6 net 
A simple exposition of the principles of 
psychology in their relation to successful 
- advertising. In view of the publication of 
-the present work the author prosecuted exten- 
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“sive inquiries as to the effect of various styles A PLEA FOR ART IN ADVERTISING l 
of advertising, ete. Many illustrations. By Arrucr W. DEAN : 2/6 t tet: 
B E EE nes This new work shows how essential it is that art should dominate the crafts of ` 
THE PRINCIPLES OF advertisement writing, illustrating, printing, and block-making, It cannot be 
PRACTICAL PUBLICITY read without profit by those whose business requires them to have a knowledge of- 
ge dhe gi n l } the preparation of © copy ” for the press. 
|. By Truman A. pe WEESE, . 10/6 net eee 
This book will be found a comprehensive and ADVERTISING 
practical treatise covering the subject in all By Howarp PRIDGEWATER 2/6 net 


A handy guide to successful advertising. ‘The author of this little work is the. 
Advertisement Manager of a well-known daily paper and speaks, therefore, with. 
the authority which comes of long experience. . 


ADVERTISING AS A BUSINESS FORCE | 


By P. T, CHEERINGTON . 10/6. net 
Part I discusses the organisation ‘of the: distribution system for handling. goods sold 
ultimately at retail, and the advertising aspects of the successive steps in the syste 

Part Il is devoted to a discussion of present-day advertising problems and’ methods 


THE NEW BUSINESS 
By Harry TIPPER . 


Presents with singular clearness the commercial “background sn which mi 
advertising has sprung. The fundamentals of advertising, selling. and inärkënag 
are stated and illustrated with concrete cases. Fete “yee 


SALESMANSHIP ae 
By W. A. Corspion and G. E. Grimspare . BB net: 
A practical guide for the shop assistant, commercial traveller, anil agent. Careful 
attention is given to the influence of character upon salesmanship, suggestive 
salesmanship, knowledge of stock, system, etc. 


PRACTICAL SALESMANSHIP 
By NATHANIEL C. Fowrer, Junr. TH 
This work gives sound advice and useful bints to both inside and dittaide ae 
A valuable section contains specially written articles by twenty-nine leadingsalesme 
sales managers, and prominent commercial men commanding large business, each 
hese articles representing the personal experience of the writer. 


of th 
| COMMERCIAL TRAVELLING 


By A. E. Burk. ; 3/6 net 
Every aspect of the ‘outside man’s vocation here receives adequate attention, 
Country travelling, commission, and canvassing are all dealt with informativel A 


MODERN METHODS IN SELLING 


By L. J, Hoenig 10/8 
The author’ s way of dealing with the var ious selling methods iS calculated tog 


its branches, and showing the successful 
adaptation of advertising to all lines of 
business. Fully illustrated. 


ADS. AND SALES 
By HERBERT N. Casson . 8/6 net 
The author demonstrates how the principles 
of efficiency can be applied to sales, He 
points out the principal facts to be considered 
in commencing a sales campaign. The second 
part of the book deals exhaustively with 
advertising, showing what steps to take in 
order to ensure success, The reader is taught 
how to build up advertisements, of which many 
examples are giver, 


RHE MANUAL OF 
SUCCESSFUL STOREKEEPING 
By W, R. HOTCHKIN . $ 
This book tells in fifty practical tal > 
secrets of good storekceping and advertising. 
‘The authors aim is to stimulate original 
“thought and action on the part of the reader. 


ieee PERA 
THE CRAFT OF SILENT 
e ee 
SALESMANSHIP 
By C. M. Trecurtua and J. W, FRINGS. 
5/~ ~net 

. This work is a Guide to Advertisement 
Construction, and deals in a comprehensive 
manner with every step involved in the pro- 
duction of a capable advertisement. Numerous 
examples and illustrations are given. Con- 
tains the experience of recognised authorities 
on the subject in a simple form, 
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traveller, widow Green or anyone concerned ia any way with the marketi 
goods. 
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SI 
Write for a Handy Guide to Books on Advertising (post free). 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS , Ltd., Parker St., Kingsway, London, ` 
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‘Pithy Notes on t the L Li 


atest System Develop E | ts | 


By ‘$ t Vramans t 


snneae ssesbeannaves FeReanseee enirere ont 
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: Commer cial filing systems are now almost ion in , their ney, and the business man is often ata 


loss to know which is the best suited to his purposes. 


Helpful advice is given in this article, which 


: discusses the respective merits of three main types of filing systems for the different classes of | 
commercial work. a 


PEIN enetesnvonenuacacenens Seehease PSEGAESHRSSHOEASESORCASCHIEE eG arene PwrevrcTEreiteTivri ist itt. < SORRSAESR HEE AETRORHETESF REDE RES ERAEH OREO TERE EEEEE et ea KRERERAHEEEEAEED eRe ee srra To ARY 


is a very common idea that the 
different- methods of filing corre- 
pondence on the market have been 
vised simply with the object of produc- 
ing something different from what has 
gone before. According to this view it 
vould seem that from time to time some 
erprising systems man sits himself 
own at his desk, and says, “ Now, I'm 
going to invent a brand new filing system. 


know quite well, between you and me, 


here is no need for one, but we must 
ome new season’s goods to offer, 

> goes.” It would also seem that 
ular superstition credits him with 
o motives in this, namely (a) the 


olving of something so novel. that its. 


sales will rely on, and be increased by, 
an assumed proclivity on the part of 
he public to buy the latest thing, and 


(b) the fond hope that the new system’s 


culiar and distinctive features will tend 
ja monopoly of all orders for extensions, 
‘since, being unique, renewals will be 
btainable from nowhere except the 
iginal source of supply. 
absurd. Mere novelty will not bolster 
p any system, and discerning business 
men require more potent justification 
than that before they will even consider 
anew scheme— to say nothing of adopting 


: ‘he Origin of Vertical Filing | 
> That there has been a real need for 


them, or for the best of them, is the 
j planation of their existence. The supply 


All of which 


follows the demand. There was a. o 


_ for vertical filing of papers when such 


first introduced, not actively felt, per! 
because the business man of that- 
had no notion at all, or a vague on 
the best, as to the reasons for his diffi 


culties under his old flat file methods 
“Yet the need existed ; 


it was a sor i 
inarticulate demand for something bette 
or more suitable. Wherefore, ver 


‘filing sprang into being, which segreg: 


each individual firm’s correspondenc 
that it could be consulted withe 


“handling that of other firms, and furt 


enabled any batch of papers to be 
tracted for reference away from the fi 
cabinet without disturbing the remai 
contents of the drawer. Vertical filir 
was, of course, a principle, an idea f 


filing papers on their edges instead « 


flat, for reasons of efficiency, ease « 
handling, and economy of space. 


question of how the papers should. be: 

“be classified for facility of reference 
brought about the differing methods— 
otherwise called systems—-which ha 

appeared under distinctive names. It 
was the peculiar necessities arising from 
` varying circumstances existing 


in ni 
offices which produced them, and m 


mere motives of novelty. From st 
sources as these general principle 

classification emerged, 
--arrangements of folders and guides, 4 


having pe 


ultimately found expression in stereotype 


systems of filing Pera by individual 
| mak ers. is 
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Alphabetic ` Filing 


` ~The simplest - arrangement of corre- 
apandenee is naturally the alphabetic. 
- That is the obvious and elementary way 


of sorting out any batch of papers. In 
a good many cases such a method is 
sound enough. For 


~ better. | 
~ not straightforward, much to the regret 
of everyone concerned. Assuming for 
= the moment that a simple alphabetic 
classification is desirable. Well, let us 
- consider the case of a firm starting in a 
-small way. For a time they find the 
` simple alphabetic quite satisfactory. But 
© in due course the correspondence assumes 
_ larger proportions, and where originally 


© there were only five or perhaps ten folders” 


: : falling behind each alphabetic guide, 
< there are now approximately twenty or 
- thirty. The demand for Thomas Brown’s 


_ folder now entails a search through 
many other folders behind the “B” 
© guide instead of the few which found a 

. resting place there before. 


, Sub-dividing 
- the alphabet would certainly thin them 


< out, but possibly at the expense of 


_ introducing a certain percentage of guides 
which would rarely find folders falling 
: behind them (this often happens when 
arbitrary subdivisions are used) while 
© still being under the necessity of locating 
-the particular Thomas Brown as distinct 
from the Browns in general. 


; The Numeric System 


Such a circumstance as this renders _ 


-necessary a change in the classification 
_ of the correspondence, and if a diminution 
_ of folders behind any one guide is desirable, 
a scheme which cuts them down to ten 

=. would seem suggested. 
method does this. 
_a nuthbered folder to each correspondent, 


the folder filed in consecutive number 
order, guided by tens, no matter to what _ 
extent oe i a grows there 


E aren never. more. an te 
through, aso the eye is ; 
nearest tenth position by the number 
guides. | 


straightforward 
correspondence there is perhaps nothing 
But, then, all correspondence is 


The numeric 
By the allocation of | 
of the alphabetic. principle _ in. respec 


diete to l 


There are some drawbacks 
this method, however, under certa 
conditions. The identificatior of .co 
spondence by number means that a 

in the form of an index is necessary, ne 
normal operator being able to remember 
the numbers allocated to all the firms- 
on the list. Frequent reference to the 
index eats up time, and when a lar 
accumulation of papers is under treatment 
this factor becomes one worthy of serious | 
consideration. So a further problem in- 
filing is set. Alphabetic, apart from tl 
small user, means a bulky accumulat 
of folders behind the individual guide 
Numeric filing overcomes that difficulty, 
but immediately produces another. It. 


annihilates direct reference by entailing 


the use of an index which must first be 
consulted before the required papers. 
are forthcoming. It is obvious that two. 
grabs at a thing imply a longer operation 
than one, and that little extra time- 
multiplied by every individual reference 
made totals: ‘up in the course of a day 

a pretty serious figure. mi 


A Method Coarne the Advant 
of Both ; 

Yet numeric filing possesses Fahire 
not only attractive but essentially sounc 
The condensation of reference consequ t 
upon the focusing of attention on ten 
instead of an unlimited number of folders 
is one point, and another very important 
advantage not so apparent is the fact that 
the refilling of folders by number leads 
to accuracy—it is easier to replace i 
file by number than by name only. 
problem arises, how to evolve a sc t 
which while possessing all the advant 


of simplicity and directness of referen 
comprehends. also the- efficiency at it 
numeric in its limitation of folde 






















HIS new book. deals with — 






try, and wili prove a real help = 


able addition to the literature _ 
on Costing generally. The text 
is very fully illustrated with — 
rulings of books, etc., figures _ 
founded on actual data cob 
lected being introduced for the 
purpose of making quite clear 
the various examples. 


A FAIRLY LARGE BUSINESS 
has been dealt with, so as to . 
introduce BROADER ISSUES 

AND WIDER CONSIDERATIONS 


THERE is little or no literature | 
available on Cost Accounts in 
the Metal Industry——this book 
aims at filling the gap. 


Price 10/ 6 net 
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| MAIL ORDER | 
i sANIZATION 


-Goods by Post . 


By P. E. WILSON 


iG goods by mail is at once the most wonderful and 
st difficult method of doing business in the world— 
, itis a positive science. 
hin. the scope of this. book it has been the writer's aim 
present each essential phase of organisation in a straight- 
io an; an d practical manner, and, commencing with a 
urvey and working right through to the end, 
every subject is dealt with in correct order of sequence. 
The result is that, while necessarily incomplete in certain 
details, the present work covers the ground in a thorough 
manner, and enables the whole subject to be recognised 
d appreciated at its true worth, 


He (Mr: Wilson) is especially interesting on the art of 
talogue making, printing, and distributing. mn Liverpool 


Co urier. 
~~ Price 3s. 6d. net 
_ OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 















i AAA to all engaged on Cost Accounts | 
a counts in that trade, as well as a valu- 
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TELEPONE NOS., 


When replying to advertisers will you kindly mention "$ Business Organisation anes a o 


the practical application f oe 
of the accepted principles Po 
of Costing to the Metal Indas- f 


WHEN you've provoked an enquiry $s : 
you've effected a sale. os 









You've sold your service, and atten- ai 
tion. You get no money for it=-a 
Gilbertian sale—perhaps! It de — 
pends. E 









Deal with enquiries promptly. Ho- 
you've had a crowd of them—for 
which you ought to be thankful— — 

you needn’t always hurriedly dic-_ 
tate an ill-considered reply in the 
midst of your other work. 










Send good facsimile answers. Have 
them ready beforehand. Let us 
prepare them for you. A facsimile 
letter ensures an answer as you... 
would yourself dictate it after care- 
- ful thought—-and by return. 






















_And remember too that good f: i 
-simile letters are the best mea 
of drawing the first enquiries 
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every ad vertising man anil: every 3 man who wants 
markets for his goods: aoe 







in its NEW form has a limited number of advertisement ss a 
pages facing seade matter. a ee 


You can sell YOUR 
pn through these pages 


P USIN ESS ORG ANISATION i is all that. a business 

» man’s magazine should be—instructive, vi | 
critical, authorit ative. : It does deal inthe 
or the impractical ; its conte oje set a quality ‘star 
to the whole world, i 
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THe “LB.” AUTOMATIC ÍNDEX 











each. on abd. E. 


-~ method which seems to crystallise ther “so 
‘merits of both is known as the “ Auto- 


` matic,” originated by Messrs. Library 
Bureau, Ltd. It is, in a sense, alphabetic, 
-papers are filed by name, but to secure a 


minimum of folders in each alphabetic 
; section, and to obviate sub-division of. 


| the alphabet as far as possible, the sub- 
_ division is made by the Christian or second 
© name in the title of the firm. That is 
to say, reference to Edgar Jones & Co’s 
< folder is made thus—main “ J” guide 
a s, subsidiary guide “E” for 
J Each main alphabetic guide has 
behind it a subsidiary series of alphabetic 
` guides expressing the alphabet in nine 
= divisions (see sketch) and these guides 
-© Indicate the subsections into which the 
= folders fall, determined by the Christian 
=< Mame or second name in the firm’s title. 

: The surname determines the main primary 
= guide and the Christian or second name 
S the subsidiary guide. 


“Mow “ Automatic ” Filing Saves 
=o Time 
© -Jt is claimed that under this scheme 
equal distribution of folders is secured per 
- guide, it is certainly direct of reference, 
cutting out as it does the separate index, 
-and a numeric scheme is linked up to the 
‘alphabetic classification which acts as 
© a check on mis-filing. The main guides 
> are numbered by tens, the subsidiary 
guides are numbered I-g, and the com- 


` bination of the two determines a numbered. 
incribed on ~ 


section, which number is 
each folder that falls in that section. 
- The operator has only to see that the 
-number on the folder coincides with that 
< on the guide to ensure that it is being 
= correctly refiled. Besides being simple 


of reference and accurate, this method oO 
so. éffects considerable economy in the c 
-general work of the filing clerk as com- 
: pared with that entailed when the numeric 


Inder the latter the mornin 


accuracy of filing. ba 


index: consulted | 

priate number, that num 

pencilled on the ‘Jetters,’ then © 

must be resorted mornin ea and finall 
filed—in all, five operations are necess 
Thenewer method, however, necessita 
more than one roughly alphabetic sortin 
and then the actual filing—two operation 


 only—obviously an oy of effort 


The True Criterion of Efficiency 


Three main plans of filing have been 
demonstrated, each distinctive, and from 
the reasons given none can be said to owe 
its being to a- silly desire to achieve 
novelty, The shortcomings of one i 
certain sets of- conditions ‘stimulate 
endeavour to produce one more adapted’ 
to peculiar needs in the shape of the 
others, and so, new schemes will fror 
time to time see the light of day as long 
as there are men whose business it is to 
seek perfection in such matters. Coming 
to the question as to which is the best-—— 
well, each of them has its uses, and 
further, there is no cut-and- dried, intrinsi 
state of perfection which may ‘safely be 
claimed as the best of all. Individua 
requirements and conditions are the so 
criterion. The best for one firm may onl 
be second best for another, and the most 
efficient results are alone produced, and 
the most satisfactory scheme for th 
particular class of papers to be filed 
decided upon, by a joint consultation o 
the firm desiring reorganisation of it 
correspondence filing department with 
a reputable system house. System men 
thoroughly understand these differe 


“methods, and by reason of much exp 


ence in their peor o a ar 
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The Direct Route to SUCCESS 


is via a METROPOLITAN 
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The Swiftand ~~~ 
“ Get-You-There’’ Wav S|" 
to SUCCESS in Business. 


Are YOU progressing swiftly and surely 
towards the realisation of your great hope to 
become a successful business man? If not, 
why have men of your acquaintance—men 
whose natural ability is not a whit superior to 
your own—reached Success before you ? 


In every case it is specialisation and expert 
training in one of the branches of modern busi- 
ness, such as Accountancy, Secretaryship, Cost- 
ing, Advertising, Insurance, Banking, etc. 


Are you specialising? Are you qualifying 
for a better position, ready to acquit yourself 
triumphantly when the opportunity comes ? 
The modern employer cannot wait for a man 
to prepare himself; he takes the one who is 
trained and waiting for him. It is easy to 
temporise—‘‘ Oh, well, I shall have more time 


College Training. .. 
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in January ”—but procrastination is fatal to 
Success, and that is the way life’s failures are 
made. There is no time like the present ! 


With Summer-Time over and the clock put 
back, the long dark evenings make fireside study 
—in the cosy depths of one’s favourite arm- 
chair—a very congenial pursuit, as pleasurable 
as profitable when an expertly prepared 
Metropolitan College course is in question. 


Write at once for your copy of the 
132-page “ GUIDE TO CAREERS,” 


which handsome and informative volume will 
be sent to all applicants on request— 


POST PAID, and FREE TO KEEP 
—without any kind of obligation attached: 


Individual Postal Training—Taken at Home, in Spare Time. 


That a Metropolitan College postal training is outstandingly efficient is demonstrated 
conclusively by this famous Institution's continuous stream of REMARKABLE SUCCESSES 
IN THE PRINCIPAL PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, wherein the College's 
Students have frequently achieved more passes than all other entrants aggregated. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


Dept. 122, ST. ALBANS. 
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interest and service to Company 
Secretaries and Students pre- 
paring for the Examinations of the 


S E( | R E l ARY S Chartered Institute of Secretaries, ae 
| alas ; Seeretaries’ Association, ete. 3 a a 
a A PanaonoononenoononanooannsonnaE 
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Just Published 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON SECRETARIAL PRACTICE ~ 


By E. J. Hammonn, A.C.1S., A.L.A.A. With a Foreword by J. B. Werson, F.C.LS., F.C.LI, Barrister: | D 
at- Law., The purpose of this book is to give in the form of “ Question and Answer, ea clear insight inte the ~ 
practical methods and duties of company secretaries, ranging from the formation of a company onwards. 
The questions set at secretarial examinations over a period of several years have been collated, revised, and 
arranged imthe various phases of secretarial work, and to these model answers have been given, thus imparting z 
‘to the student and younger practitioners reliable information and knowledge upon secretarial practice. | aR Xi 

. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 250 pp. 7s. 6d. net. ae 
a “We have tested these answers, and find that their fullness and accuracy no less than the lucidity of their form, inspire ¢ our of 
—respect.”-— The Accountant, . 


New Edition THE COMPANY SECRETARY'S, 
VADE MECUM oe 

THE TRANSFER OF STOCKS, Edited by Purr Tovey, F.C.LS. Third Edition... a: 
SHARES and other Marketable Securities | This ve book gives, in a oe en form, amass f 
JS , Bis ; pot as "i of information indispensable tọ secretaries and 
Baristerai Law Third Editon CA manual of law | members of the staffs of public companies. 3s, 6d, net. 
and practice dealing fully with the important altera- "Por directors, secretaries, etc., of limited lability com- 
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al w e ae e Rae nas mataa Pa ce panies this manual of information will be distinctly valuable 
ene a an ioen A reas statutes, together | 3. 4 handy reference book, whch can be readily carried on 
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the person,” -Chamber of Commerce Journal. 
“ There is hardly any point arising in relation to transfers 


upon which information is not to be found.'--The Incorporated GUIDE FOR THE COMP ANY 


Accountants’ Journal, 
SECRETARY Do 
DEBENTURES By ARTHUR Cores, F.C.LS. Second Edition,  @oo 


By F, SnEWELL Coorer, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. | Revised and E nlarged. A practical manual and 7 

A handbook for limited company officials and others | work of reference for the company secretary, contain. | 
written by a well-known authority on company law. | ing the full text of the Companies Acts, 1908 and =~ 6 
It provides authoritative information on a phase of | 1913, and the Companies Clauses Act, 1845.. 6s. nét 
- commercial life of ever-growing Interest to the “ Certainly good enough to stand on its own merits. The 
business community. 6s. net, book is well written and thoroughly practical. Phe Secretary, on 
“Taken as a whole, the work is a careful study of most 


questions affecting debentures and debenture holders and we PROSPECTUSES, HOW TO RE AD l | 


have no hesitation in recommending it.’--The Kecnonest. AND UND ERS T AND TH EM E 
COMPANY ACCOUNTS By Pmp Tovey, F.C.LS. Deals with E 


By Artuur Cores, F.C.1.S. Second Edition. A | tuses of various grades of investment, and aims 
complete practical manual for the use of officials in especially at giving the reader. definite infor ination: 
limited companies. 7s. 6d. net. whereby he may test the value of the security he is 

“its clearness and conciseness are commendable and the invited to purchase. 5s. net, 
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fly author's experience has enabled him to deal with company = The little volume comprises an extremely useful manual, 
fie accounts from a practical as well as a theoretical point ef | and will greatly aid those who have not perhaps hitherto given 
By view -The Accountant, the subject adequate consideration.”-~Westminster Gazeite. 
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ES OTHER BOOKS ON SECRETARIAL WORK 


> g HOW TO BECOME A COMPANY SECRETARY, By E. J. HAMMOND, A.CA.S as. 6d. net. 
-E COMPANY SECRETARIAL WORK. By E. Marin, F.C.1S. 28, 64, net. 

: GUIDE TO COMPANY SECRETARIAL WORK. By 0. OLDHAM, A.C.LS. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE CHAIRMAN’S MANUAL. By G. Pau and E. Martin, F.C.LS. 5s, net. 
PRACTICAL SHARE TRANSFER WORK. By F. W. LIDDINGTON. 3s. 6d. net. 

HOW TO TAKE MINUTES. [Edited by E. MEN, FCIS. 2s. 6d. net. 
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of the above books are given. 


: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2 
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By Our Financiar Eprror 
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The business man who is not interested in Sakeciat movements is an anomaly in 1 these days when 


business and finance are so absolutely interdependent. 


This month our contributor discusses, amongst 


ther matters, the hopeful outlook for the British artificial silk industry, the improved position of 
x the nitrate industry, cotton trade finance, and the financial policy of the railways. 


en eeeunanea seeeeen SCHORR OARERSCESOAETAREAEESES OCR PEEOETSEAEONSEURSEURERES ESOS SEEREE sees FEE aihewan BESEereteEas 


ae Cellulose and Chemical 


: Manufacturing Co., after a somewhat 
disastrous period of “ war finance,” appears 
to be in a fair way to turning the corner by 
‘reason of the very wonderful artificial substi- 

ute for natural silk evolved by its research 
epartment. The material is described as 

1 silk substitute so like the real article that 
mly an analytical expert can detect the 
difference.” The company’s speciality is of 
o high a quality that it is raised above the 
of a competitor with other artificial 

ay be compared only with the 

product itself. For some time 

ssful dyeing of this material presented 
siderable difficulty, but the problem 
pears now to have been solved. The 
ritish Cellulose Co. have entered into an 
ment with the Fabrique de Soie Artifi- 
elle de Tubize. The latter firm has been 
a successful manufacturer for over twenty 
years of artificial silk and the managing 
director is on the Board of the British 


Cellulose Co. 

“The world’s daily consumption of natural 
silk is in the neighbourhood of 180 tons, and 
cas ‘t is stated that Celanese Yarn, the new 
teie silk, can be manufactured for one- 

of the price of the natural product, 


ene should be plenty of scope for 
-company’s energies in this respect. 
-The British Cellulose and Chemical Manu- 
facturing Co. was converted into a public 
company in March, 1918, on an authorised 
‘capital of £7,750,000, of which £6,550,000 had 


been issued, and at 30th June, 1921, the ` 


sult of two years’ working showed a total 
“deficit, including preliminary expenses, etc., 
of £1,099, 305- T he capital of the company 


155 


the | 


estsa “ pool ” 


PESTSEREKEERHRES KSEE DEEL RARER NBER SOKA AT HE EREET E S TA ETE E LER 


has now been written down from £7,7 50,000 
to £6,000,000, and arrangements have been 


made by which new capital has been raised 


in the shape of debentures charged on the 
company's entire assets. The enormous. 
capitalisation of the company reflects the 
inflation of a boom period and the recent 
writing down of capital appears to be quite 
inadequate to offset the enormous depri 

ation that must have taken place in the. 
company’s. assets. Even under the bes: 

conditions a satisfactory return on- such a 
huge burden of capital cannot be an event 
of to-morrow, and it is to be hoped for the- 
sake of the unfortunate shareholders thäat- 
‘Celanese Yarn” may excite the demand. 


that is anticipated for it. 


Depression as a Reagent l - 
We have a notable instance of the inter- 
dependence of industries in the recently 
enhanced position of the nitrate industry. 
Nitrate for the past eighteen months or so 
has been in the doldrums and the conditic no 
of the industry itself from the point of view 
of over-production might not have appeared. 
far removed from the ill-fated rubber 
industry. In the summer of 1920, fore 
PONTET took from the Nitrate Associati 
some 23 million tons, which, when freight 
storage, etc., are taken into oma 
represented a price of something like £25 
ton, and to-day the price is nearer {12 a ha 


-F ortunately for the industry these interests: 


were unusually powerful. From these inter 
was formed and compensatory 
atrangements were made in respect of the. 
disposal of new nitrate, and although the 
“ pool” has been forced to sell below. the. 


pies Orginal a for piotas of th 





commodity stocks have been very substanti- 
ally reduced. This fortunate circumstance 
is, of course, in part attributable to the big 


and all-round restriction that has taken place 
the general average for some 
time having been’ two-thirds less than the C 


in production ; 


normal rate. 

‘How one industry upholds anther and 
how yet another industry may be favoured 
by prejudices to another branch of industry 


is evidenced by the reaction on the produc- 


f tion of sulphate of ammonia, due to the 


a heavy drop in the output of steel and iron, | 
A recent number of the Iron Trade. Review 
holding in this company, despite the fact 


-gives the world production of iron for 1921 
at 35,960,000 tons as against 76,694,000 tons 
for 1913; the pig-iron figures being respec- 
. tively 2,700,000 tons as against 10,260,000 
© tons, and the result of a substantial measure 
` of this reduced output is a much reduced 
manufacture of coke, which in turn has 
- meant that a pronounced shortage of sulphate 
of ammonia has become evidenced. 


-shortage is placed by various authorities in 
_ the neighbourhood of 500,000 tons, and as 
< sulphate of ammonia appears to be an active 


- competitor of nitrate we have a further 
„argument for the continued and expanding 
use of this very valuable commodity. 
Germany, again, owing to the fact that 
rising labour costs and the great expense of 
coal—-for heavy imports of British coal have 
become essential to German industry——have 
made the manufacture of synthetic nitrate 
uneconomic in view of the price at which 
the natural commodity can be sold, has 
recently permitted the import of some 
© 200,000 tons of nitrate. Although this is, 
of course, a small amount in comparison 
-with the 1,400,000 or 1,500,000 tons which 
< appeared the approximate total of her annual 
< average consumption, yet it is a very logical 
argument to be used in favour of the output 
of the natural commodity, and against the 
-< oft-quoted bugbear that the wonderful manu- 


facture of an article equal to the natural. - 
product would speedily render the employ- 


: : _ ment of the nitrate fields obsolete. 


“Partly Paid Shares 


The average investor purchasing shares on 


hich there is, or has been, a liability has 


This 


shares for Pc „shares“ in the City 
Equitable Associated, and on the shares of 
the Greater Britain Insurance Corporation 
there remains a liability of 315s. a share. 
The position is now that the original share- 
holders of the Greater Britain Insurance 
Corporation can be called upon for a pay- 
ment up to 15s. per share on their original 


that they have exchanged them for City’ 
Equitable Associated shares, or possibly may 
have sold them on the market. This 

course, is a most unpleasant shock for the 
average shareholder, who can hardly be 
expected to make himself au fait with the 
small points of company law, which have the 


unwelcome habit of coming — to light onl 


when applicable instances arise. 

A section of the Companies Act state 
quite clearly that members or shareholders’ 
of a joint stock company are liable in respect. 
of uncalled liability on shares which th 
have held, where liability in respect of such. 
shares arises within twelve months. of the 
sale or exchange of such shares; that is t 
say, that the original holder in ‘disposin 
the partly-paid shares is rid of the liabili 
only if the purchaser is substantial and ab 
to settle the liability should it arise ; but on 
the default of the purchaser the “origina 
holder is ultimately liable. Of course, there 
are many very sound undertakings, banki 
companies, for example, which carry liabili 
on their shares, but which liabilities are 
substantially covered and which, moreover 
are very reasonably secured by the conserv. 
tive financial policies of the concerns and by 
the consistent profits recorded. From the 
recommendable investment point of vie 
however, it is as well to eliminate as far < 
possible the inclusion. of partly. e shares 
in an investment list. Ta 


Cotton Loans 


Much of the capital raised fon the runn 
of cotton mills in the north is by n 
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‘MPLOYERS ARE ALWAYS READY to recognise exceptional 
qualifications. They are as keen to find the right man as 
the right man is to work for an employer who knows his value. 


AKE YOUR QUALIFICATIONS EXCEPTIONAL by 
~ AYE studying advanced commercial subjects. Pitman’s School 
offers 80 separate courses of postal instruction. Lessons are 
2 -criticised and corrected by practical experts. 


J‘HE TUITION BY POST INCLUDES preparation for the 
- following examinations—Chartered Institute of Secretaries, 
© The Secretaries’ Association, The Corporation of Accountants,. The 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, London 
Association of Accountants, Institute. of Bankers, ete., ete, 






































The Booklet “HOME STUDY,” 
which gives full particulars, will 
be sent free upon application. 





 208S0UTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 
Principal: Dr. Robert W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 
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== BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 


3 e An “extremely useful collection. of kaadon on. — eee 


materials and methods gu 


=i he M otor. ines 


Wuart business man has not felt the es of such books in his ian to a to. aea 


~ a new proposition-—a new investment-—a new commodity- 


—a new line i m: his busines 


-in fact, a departure from his usual routine comes along ? 
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——— PITMAN’ S — "==" 
COMMODITIES AND 3/- 
INDUSTRIES SERIES ti 


a 


, Contains over 60 VOLUMES, each treating a particular commodity or janes Hr 


_a brief non-technical but adequate manner. 


They are written by experts and practical 


men of business, are well illustrated, and up to date. 


Al selection is given below. 


ACIDS, ALKALIS AND SALTS. By G H L 
ADLAM, M.A., B.Sc. 


ALCOHOL IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. By 
C. SimmMonps, O.B.E., B.Sc. 


_ ALUMINIUM. By Capt. G. Mortimer, M.Inst.Met. 
=: ANTHRACITE. 


By A. L. SUMMERS. 

ASBESTOS. By A. LEONARD SUMMERS. 

THE. By J. S. 
HARDING. 

CLAYS. By ALFRED B, SEARLE. 

CLOCKS AND WATCHES. By G. L. OVERTON, 

LO PINE, INDUSTRY, THE. By B. W. Poote, 


COLD STORAGE AND ICE-MAKING. 
SPRINGETT. 


CONCRETE AND REINFORCED CONCRETE. By 
W. NOBLE TWELVETREES. 


CORN TRADE, THE BRITISH. By A. BARKER. 
COTTON SPINNING. By A. S. WADE. 

CYCLE INDUSTRY, THE. By W. Grew. 

DRUGS IN COMMERCE. By J. HUMPHREY. 
ELECTRIC LAMP INDUSTRY, THE. By G. 


ARNCLIFFE PERCIVAL. 
ELECTRICITY. By R. E. Neare, B.Sc. 
ENGRAVING. By T. W. LASCELLES. 
FILM INDUSTRY, THE. By D. Boucuey. 
FISHING INDUSTRY, THE. By W. E. GIBBS 
GAS AND GAS MAKING. By W. H. Y. WEBBER. 


GLASS AND GLASS MAKING. By 
MARSON. 


By B. H. 


_ IRONFOUNDING. 
_ JUTE INDUSTRY, THE. 


_ SPONGES. eae 
. SULPHUR & ALLIED PRODUCTS. By H.A.AupeN. 
TELEGRAPHY,. hae 


Pe RCIVAL . 
- ZINC. 


A Compiete List will be sent post free on application. 


: GLOVES AND THE GLOVE TRADE. By B. r 


ELLIS. 


GOLD. By B. Warre. 
_ GUMS AND RESINS. 
` ECS. 


By E. J. Parry, B.Sc., FLC, 
By B. WHITELEY. 


P, KILGOUR. 


: KNITTED FABRICS. By J. _ CHAMBERLAIN and a 


J. H. Quitrer. 


: LEAD. By J. A. SMYTHE, Ph. D., D.Sc. 
LEATHER. By K. J. Apcock. $ 
2 MOTOR INDUSTRY, THE. By HORACE Wy Arr, 


ects AND VARNISHES. By A, 5. JENNINGS 
PAPER. By Harry A. MADDOX. , 

: PERFUMERY. 
. PETROLEUM. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. By WILLIAM GAMBLE, 
SILVER. By B. Warre. 

- SOAP. 


By E. J. Parry, BSc, PLC. 
By A. LIDGETT. i 


By WILLIAM H. Simmons, B.Sc. (Lona. dy 
¥.C.S. 
By E. J. I CRESSWELL: 


AND WIRELESS. 
By b POOLE, AUM.LE 


- TEXTILE BLEACHING. hy ER 
WALL PAPER. 
WINE AND THE 


By G. WarreLeY WARD, 


WINE TRADE, B ¥ ANDRE ze i 
SIMON. vine 


By T. E. Loses, D.Sc. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN | AND SONS, LT D. 


pe PARKER STREET - - 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, eg 
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By T. Woopuouse and es = 


al of the eee aa These a 
| aN Pa Eea from. debentures, 
: i n Which has affected Brazil in 
other. countries—is wrong; Le. t 
d- refusing to take the manufactures of © 
- countries in the hope of building up he 
; an productions and industry that exports 
ti "i would be that of. ~ordthaty “much | 


i ors, and as such they would, of course, 


m on-the assets of the company. 


n ny uncalled share-capital. liability. 
times of depression, again, cotton loans 


-tend to lose market value rapidly, 


Ithough investment in this type of security 


is very popular in the north yet it would 
em to suggest that before investment one 


uld require to be well satisfied as to the P 


ial strength of the i issuing undertaking, 
| further that where uncalled capital 
sts that such capital is well distributed, 
-in the main held by individuals of 


malies of Currency 


E he decline of the Brain aee 7 ii 
igħbourhood of 64d. which is eqüal tó the 
est of 1921 and compares with’a gold 
arity of 27d., represents an anomaly when 
contrasted with the fact that the early 
nonths of this year show a trade balance in 
vour of Brazil. We are accustomed to the 
epreciation of currencies in such cases. as 
xeTmany-——a country possessing a minimum 
f- visible exports—where the balance of 
trade is against the country owning the 
. ciated currency, but certainly the 
ial position in Brazil would have pre- 
| posed. an improvement rather than other- 
-in the Brazilian exchange. In sae 
ch was the worst. year which Brazil, 
mmon with other countries, had had for 
ny years, the average rate of the milreis 


84d., and yet on improved conditions a. 
dower rate has made itself. evident. In, 
r to substantiate a policy of retrench? 


heavy duties have been placed on 
ts, 80 that by comparison the export 
ures. „have substantially improved. 


of] prices on the release of the y 


The economic: inference: to he: drawn is: ; tha 
„the principle of import duties—not only DI 


the part of Brazil but as a g 


auch less than they would have been | 


the countries importing, let us say fr 
Brazil, 
zi purchasing-power by reason of thei 
commodities having been accepted by Bre 
OSsess ‘nothing. like the inherent value of > Á 
'bentures secured on property, and natur- _ 


_been. furnished -with addit 


tendency is an all-round proces a 


restriction, and reasonably a country W 


is a party to such restriction in the e 


to protect itself and to make profit or 
other countries, while denying those otl 


countries the right to expanding profits € 
their own account, is adopting a policy ` wh l 
in the long run is to the detriment of its o 
trade. The question, of course, is. 
national in its effects, for in the cas 
Brazil our own people are consid 


sufferers from the fact that the value o 
milreis is all-important to them when ¢ ca 


from the undertakings in which thej 

invested are in local currency. 

British companies in Brazil which ae do 
excellently from the point of view of earnir 

alone, but which are well down the s 


dividend-payers because these earnin 


currency when converted into the curr 
on which the British investor lives suffer 
losses in conversion : > anda local divid A 


say, Io per cent is reduced to little o 


per cent in British money. Certain u 
takings, however, have been 50 fortu 


to be able to neutralise’ the losses pr 


by the drop in the milreis; the Bra 
Traction Light and Power Co., for exa 
to which concern subsidiaries pay ‘trib it 
a gold basis. a 


On Railway Policies 
A comparison of certain junior ra 


securities from the point of view of pris 


1913 and at the end of September, - 


and: howing the lowest of IQ2I, succes: 


substantiates the long. view taken by 
protagonists of the railways. as to the tren 
arious syste 3 





from entire Government control. 
referred to are as follows— 


| October: 


| Hi $ Wi 
1922, 


Lowest, | 
| 1921. 


7 Ciedonan Deferred 
Glasgow & South W estern. 

f “Deferred . | 
© Great Eastern . 

Great Northern Defer red 
Great Western . 
< London & Brighton Deferred. 
© London & Chatham Ordinary. 
= London & North Western 


a London & South Western 


Deferred . . -i 
Metropolitan Railway 
Metropolitan Districts . 
Midland Deferred. 

South Eastern Deferred 


Work of the Rates Tribunal 


A glance at these prices will show that the 
recovery from the lowest of r921 is anything 
from roo per cent to 200 per cent, and also 
shows that the Rates Tribunal have very 


S effectively discharged their mission of guard- 
-ing the interests of the shareholders. 


: Prices 
~ have, of course, been built up on the main- 
-> tenance of dividends on practically a pre-war 
i the conservation of reserves, and 
“establishing the power of the railways to 
earn satisfactory dividends on money already 

invested in them. The policy of the railway 

companies appears to have been mainly 


= financial, for reluctant and piecemeal reduc- 


-..tions of rates have certainly done little to 
assist the trader, the farmer, and the exporter 
in the ready distribution of products at home, 

or in the reclaiming of overseas markets. 

The total of railway reserves at the moment 

is probably in excess of 120 million sterling, 

if the Government award in its total be 

‘considered part of the reserve, and after due 

allowance has been made for the few millions 


drawn from the award to equalise dividends. 


These reserves, however, have been accumu- 
lated very much at the expense of working 


material and essential modifications and 


extensions, as we are well aware that but 
~ little was done during the war to compensate 
for the heavy depreciation of war-time wear 
and tear, and if capital expenditure be taken 
: relevant it is fairly obvious that very 


little ‘has been. 


The prices 


done since. 

expenditure for last year on Poy work 
was in the neighbourhood of £3,000,000 
while the pre-war annual average expenditure : 
was between six and seven times this amount 
and when the much greater cost of materia 
and labour is taken into consideration, 
would seem evident that our railways. 

a very long bill to face as far as depreciatior 
of rolling stock, plant, etc., is concerned, anc 
in bringing the railways generally up to date 
It is conceivable that two policies on decon-. 
trol faced the railways: one envisaging a 
policy which should set the interests of the 


_ nation, and in conformity with such interests. 


a rehabilitation of industry, before considera- 
tion of its shareholders, as a temporary 
expedient by which the railways would ma 
their sacrifice, as sacrifices have been ma 


_ by every other branch of industry. Further 


that the real profit would accrue to thi 
companies at a later date when volume. 
would permit of an increase in rates; as i 
a state of affairs where the trader is prosper-. 
ous, he can then afford to pay enhanced 


rates. The alternative policy was to establish. 


the earning-power of the railways and the 
interests of the shareholders regardless of- 
trade generally, and by establishing such 


earning-power to give proof to the publi 


that the railways possessed an inheren 
ability to earn dividends on money invested 
This latter policy has been adopted, a 
the position of the railways financially t 
been as a consequence enormously strengt j- 
ened; so that to-day companies are in tl 
position to raise further capital on 
strength of earning- power and reserves. T , 
supposition is that the railways at an earl; 
date will be able to secure the huge sum 
needed to overtake even accumulative depre- 
ciation and to carry out programmes f 
extensions. This will certainly be a triump! 
for the financial policy they have exploited 
which suggests a high order of ability 
discount the future, but is, at the same t 
a poor consolation to the trader, the fa 
and other representatives of industry, 
have had the struggle to adjust. them: 
to deflated conditions exaggerated by 
question of the highly remunerative 
maintained against. them. . 
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coamufectured articles’ prg w the various _ í 
„branches of mate and rma will find it in 


By F. W. MATTHEWS, B.Sc. | The old method of placing 
he A.L.C.. F.C.S announcements in export trade. 
k : = papers of general circulation. 
to every trade under the sun. 
KJ will not do for the new 
Petia 2 í commercial era now dawning 
a HIS book contains a mass of Gis: ease HAGA inka 
_ l information. There are chapters | days of ultra-specializatio 
on commodities of all kinds, ranging | | spend hard-earned nali 
from metals, fuel, and building mater- advertising when but 4 a sm 
x | proportion of the appeals: get. 
< ials to textiles and vegetable products. | before the buyers you wan 
The arrangement is according to the | | to interest. a 
f nature of the commodity, which isa | _ FOR EFFICIENCY’S ake, 5 
| great improvement on the usual one must use the export paper — 
| alphabetical order. In each case, | that specializes in their own - 
con en F l r h Case, a particular group of trades, j 
: brief account of the methods of | | thereby cutting out waste || 
production is given, followed by some | circulation to buyers who will 
i ne tae | ; never be interested. np 
-account of the uses to which the a 


a ese is put. THE 


2 MANUFACTURERS’ | 
| A HANDY BOOK FOR THE 


SY BUSINESS LIBRARY | ning 


Price 12/6 net 
Of all Booksellers l 
| is the alike en paper j ezelusively 
“ Admirably arranged and condensed.” — } devoted to the Hardware and | 


British Export Gazette. 

~ l E | Engineering trades. 
“A useful and concise encyclopaedia of all 

“commercial commodities,” —- Glasgow Herald. 


 “ Should not fail to be useful to the merchant 
{ and manufacturer, and a source of en Ba aai 
interesting information to the general reader.” Apply for Rates, ete., to the A det. Manager 


sho Trade Journ al. 3 

| MANUFACTURERS’ HARDWARE 
i a pan AND ENGINEERING EXPORTER 
N: -SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS: ; 
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What will your 


EN years ago, two clerks worked side by side. One 
lodded on, conscientious, industrious. But to-day 
he is still a clerk in the same old business. _ 

other looked ahead, : 
cyear out, were not his idea of a successful career. 
ined. 





The same old surroundings year 





Today he is Managing Director of several important con- 
“is, and an authority on international finance. His 
ining had fitted him to seize opportunities and build his 
uture. His grip of the things that matter in business won 
vm a big success. 















Jhat about you? 


< Wil you plod on and watch others forge ahead? Or ten 
years hence will you be somebody who matters in the world 
= of business ? Tt is you only who can choose. 


- Fitiance is the fundamental basis of business. Men who 


a know finance, go far, There is no limit set to their ambition, 


‘The PREMIER PERSONAL 
= POSTAL SYSTEM 
‘of Training in Finance 
and Accountancy 


Cis the foundation on which many successful men have 
built their careers. When vou have investigated the 
work done by The Premier School, you will decide that 
liere is the personal kind of Training which will quickly 
TE Ki set you upon the road to 

worth-while achievement. 

Full particulars of training, 

terms, testimony of former 

students, and recent sut- 
cesses of students will be 
sent free on request. 


WRITE TO-DAY 
FOR FREE GUIDE 


iustrated which contains valt- 
able information and advice. 












Herbert H. Negus, F.LS.A., A.L.A.A., etc., etc. 
~ NEGUS-PREMIER 
- Commercial School 
Desk 101 BRADFORD 


s.inelade: Accountancy, Secretaryship, Costing, Book- 
“Taeome Tax Law and Practice, Economics, Mercantile 
“Office Organization and Management, Company Law and 
ive; Shipping. Law and Practice, ett., ete, 
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What Students think of 
the PRINCIPLES OF: 
MERCANTILE LAW 

“Tam delighted with your 
: new publication which, I am 


: sure, is quite the best of its : 
: kind, z3 


DEE EE 


ow 


teehee my 
ee er 


—R. S., Liverpool. 


i “May I congratulate the : 
ci. i College on its latest produc- ; 
ition. It seems to be just the | 
book the student is looking ; 
for, and is written in a very i: 

readable manner.’* 
——W. F. H., Derby. 


WEA mo me oe 


we ye aa a e on 


mn aie ao Aa ve me 


“Yam particularly pleased | 
with the manner in which the 
various points are set out 
under headings and sub- 
headings, and feel sure that 
the book will be of great 
assistance in my studies, 
: The clear type used is also 
of great ¢ ee 

H. B, L., London. 
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Handsomely bound in heavy 
.. loth boards, gold lettered, and 
-3 forwarded by post in stout fibre 
tease. The book is now ready, 
< and orders can be executed by 
~*~" veturn of post. 


Petes 1246 nes 


 Cashwitharder. By post la. extra 


Please complete the appended 
Form, and order your copy 
to-day. 


ents and. professional men. er he Accou ntant. 


“ A useful addition. to the bookshelf of many Ae Sener Tee | i T 
a busy commercial man.” ——The Justice of the: “A handy, readable, and  well-arranged 


Principles of ` 


By E. WASHINGTON CHANCE, 0.B E., LLB. (Lond. J 


of Grays Inn, and the South-Eastern Circuit, Bar rister- at- Law. Formerly 
Lecturer in Commercial Law under the London County Council. | 
Member of the Advisory Board, Metropolitan C ‘ollege, St. Albans. 


An Ideal Text-Book for Students for all recognised Professional ; 


ACCOUNTANCY, SECRETARIAL & BANKING EXAMINATIONS | A 
and for those studying for the L.C. of C, R.S.A, N.U.T. Diplomas, ete. | 


An Invaluable Book of Reference for the Business Man 





: because it i 










‘ book.”-—-Pitman’s Journal. 


















In writing this new text-book, the Author has combined _ 
the expert legal knowledge of a practising barrister, with — 
a unique experience among students preparing for the pro- 
fessional Accountancy, Secretarial, and other examinations. 


The book, which is intended primarily for the benefit of 
students of the Metropolitan College, has been written in 
conjunction with the Directors of Studies, and no pains have 
been spared to ensure that every chapter gives, in the most. net 
lucid form, just that information which students require. © 


All matters necessary for examination purposes are “I 
included, but the work is free from references to cases of 
minor importance, or to those extraneous matters which, 
in most text-books, place unnecessary difficulties in the 
way of the examination student. 


Both paper and type have been carefully selected with If > 
a view to facilitating reading by artificial light. This is a pe 
feature of vital importance to the student whose study. a 
time is limited to the evenings. | 




























In addition to 15 comprehensive chapters, the work 
532 Pases includes the relevant statutes, over 150 specimer 


examination questions, tables of cases and ater uron: 
Demy Svo cited, ete., full index, ess 





The Book is offered for the benefit of all candidates, wherever training, but © seta 5 
Copies can be obtained only from the Metropolitan College, not through booksellers, 
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ORDER FORM 


To the METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS. 


Please forward me, post free, copy of “ Principles of Mercantile °- 
Law,” for which I enclose remittance value 13s. 6d.. to cover Cosh; 
and postage. 
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yo (Please write panis? iz 


Full Postal Address 
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THORNTON BUTTERWORTH 


False and True 


| By SIR LYNDEN MACASSEY, K.B.E., LI 
oa D.Sc., Assoc: Inst CE. 






= “No recent book on the Labour question has gone 
of teenie to the heart of things, or has so deserved: iG 
. ead by all classes, -Phe Times, Re 
“TF you. want to get inside the skin of that divide 
| personality Capital and Labour, there is no bette 
- than this. Indeed there is no boosk as good. 
Outlook. 













































rec ent oe eto with nha Ly raphe 
has done... a veritable brannte “house of 4 
vaduable no less as a record of contemporary cou 
than asa vehicle of sane and practical suggestions, 
Colliery iiuardinn, a 
An invalinble werk of  referenes.”---H’ estiminste 
frazette, l 
“Undoubtedly one of the sanest and pest informe 
treatments of its subject that has yet been offered. ™= 
Daity Telegraph. 
‘ A splendid lucid history, with a particularly interest 
section outlining the only possible. Labour Polley for th 
future.”-- Vaily Hapress. 




















che $ an 
and the Clerk 
travelled slowly over the Road to 
~ Learning— 

C and the going was hard | 


| Sn 1922 

| The Merchant 

and the Clerk 

take an I.C. S. Course— 

Knowledge goes to them through the post. 


And the Merchant 

becomes a Managing Director, 
And the Clerk 

becomes a Merchant. 

























Published on 30th Aug guat, anad 
already in its 6th Thousa nid. 
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15 BEDFORD ST. L LONDON 


$ Write jor the General Prospectus and list 
$ of over 300 Courses in Professional, 
== F Technical and Commercial subjects. 
| International Correspondence Schools, Ltd. 
-74w International Buildings, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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ndy Books Tor the Office 
MARLBOROUGH’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN 


OMMERCIAL CORRESPONDEN( 


ing Model Phrases, Letters, Inquiries relating’ to Goods, Orders and their Execution, & 
espondence, Agencies, Situations, Financial Credit, Insurance of Goods, Announcements, La 
: of Introduction, Commercial Terms and Abbreviations, ete., es 


ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE . Net PORTUGUESE and ENGLIS 
‘By W. CREVOB-MAURICE, ALL., Lon. w a By J. CARLOS Mar 


ENCH and ENGLISH wm RUSSIAN and ENGLISH 


By C., LAROCHE, Docteur en Droit. By 5. G. nee ae 


GERMAN and ENGLISH (in Russian and Roman Characters.) 











= By N. SADEZKY. each, henge 
7 LI AN and EN GLISH Fawn Wrapper SPANISH and ENGLISH 


By E. S. Romero-Topesco. 2/- net each. By Anpris J, R. V. Garcis 
sie o W rite for Prospectus of the Langudge required and Catalogne No, 20. arier 
NDON: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., PUBLISHE RS, 51 OLD BAILE Y, ; 
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FREE ON REQUEST 


This 132 -page volume— 
as helpful as it is handsome 


-~explains precisely how you can obtain the recognised Profes- 
sional Examination Qualifications of the 


Chartered Institute of Secretaries, 
London Association of Accountants, 


eten or the London University Degree of 


Bachelor of Commerce, 


without service under Articles or interference with your present 
employment. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TRAINING, 
TAKEN AT HOME, IN SPARE TIME. 


It also contains particulars of scores of intensely practical 
Postal Courses in Accountancy, Secretaryship, Business Organ- 
isation, Costing, Advertising and other Business Subjects for 
those who do not wish to present themselves for examination. 

During the past year, the Metropolitan College presented no 
less than 1,260 successful students, including 38 Honoursrnen, 
at the recognised Professional Aecountancy and Secretarial 
examinations alone. 
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Send to-day for your copy of the Iilustrated 
© Guide to Careers,” gratis and post paid, 


` METROPOLITAN 


COLLEGE, 
Dept- ST. ALBANS. 















Please send me, Wary, 

FREE & POST PAID, YORE, 
p the THustrated Z, 

a copy of the Ilustratec 

“ Guide to Careers (132 pages )}— 

without obligation of any kind. 
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for any class of en 
signs you may 
whether advertiseme ea ees 
plates for railway station ff oo 
„advertising, “notice | es tae nets 
A. plates for Bore, > a | Pee 
Fi} liery, or workshop. - 


Ua Protector ” Enamelied a one 

-Signs withstand the hard- o 
‘est wear and resist {H 
atmospheric effects. ; 


‘Competitive in price and ff | 
workmanship, * Protec- 4 
tor” Enamel Signs are 
superior to most other ff. 
makes, and are executed Hp 

in the least possible time i}. 
admitted by the demands. . jf 

of best quality work. 


Write Depot B.0. | 


for estimates ais 




































“ Building on Pacta ” l 
sulted in 110% eee a 
turnover in six. months f 
one of our clients; selling 
costs were reduced by 3 


it ig building Trade cooperation for 
another client; and has seed: 
special problems for many more, 


Your sales- and advertisix ini 
problem has one right sc 
tion. An hours discuss 
with us will help to find i 


GRIFFITHS & WELLE R 
Advertising 
5 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE 


BUILD LONDON, W.C.E. oe 
J| ON FACTS — ; 























































a a a ne 
of the times °?’—durable and economical. 


arterei anm amani aAa ana: * 


The Protector Coy., Ltd. 


Eccles, near Manchester 






MIDLAND BANK LIN ee 


The Right ‘Hon. R. " McKENNA 


JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
FREDERICK HYDE EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 














Subscribed Capital - &38,117,103 
Paid-up Gapital - 10,860,852 


Reserve Fund - » 10,860,852 
Deposits (June 30th, 1922) 368,230, 831 





"HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
B OVER 1,650 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 








| AFFILIATIONS: | 
, BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


3 OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 170 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 
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W. CAVE & CO. 
Office Furniture & Equipment Specialists 
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PATENT NO 1874587 22 fi | 
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The “ JOCA ” is something better 
in files. It will hold 1 or 400 pages 


as firmly as in a stitched book— 


but a sheet can be added instantly. 


It opens like a book, too-~a great 
advantage for easy reference. 


The patented filing attachments 
-Of metal and guaranteed non- 
perishable elastic cord—-are simple 
and quick to operate-—just a twist 
of the two bodkins and the elastic 
cord is relaxed : and then, when 
a sheet is added or detached, 
another twist and the whole are 
tightly held between the two 
filing flanges. There are no com- 
plicated parts to get out of order. 


Your letters 
and documents 

—“ Bound like 
a ‘hook but still 


loose leaf” 






The sheets are permanently bound. Les 
~~it is impossible for any to fall _ 
out or work loose—the special ee 
design ensures this. 


If you have had trouble. over. a Hee 


filing—loss of time and temper 
with lost letters—try the “JOCA” 
way. It's a simple—yet system: 
atic—remedy for such difficulties. 





Made in stout manilla : 
Quarto ; 
Foolscap . 


7/6 per dozën : 
8/6 per dozen 


also in cloth, leatherette or leather. i 


Made to fit standard gauge punches : 


This Coupon entitles you to a “JOCA” File free 


Get your typist to fill in the coupon below and post tcc 


within 7 days. 
then be sent you free and p 


We are doing this because we know when you have Once | 


seen the “ JOCA ” File, you 


Name of 


' aoe? F "n Eih ' s ai wes neous 
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COUPON ™ | 
To be filled in on a Typewriter 
Please send a standard Joca”’ File free a an 
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) devoted to o of ae 
administration, but it is permissible. 
note, in passing, that the new Gover 
ment starts with the advantage of havis 
a successful business man at its head, an 
that Mr. Bonar Law’s own conception 
his high office is unashamedly that of tI 
business man. ‘‘ My idea of the work 
a Prime Minister,” he said in: one o 
early speeches as Premier, “ is that 
man at the head of a big business, wl 
allows the work to be done by others and 
gives a general supervision.” There are. 
certainly worse conceptions. i 
_ Mr. Bonar Law’s declared hope that- 
T progress would þe possible in. 
making Unemployment Insurance a part 
of “he trade burden of industry has 
greatest interest amo 
business men. | i 
% % 
Empire Trade Possibilities | 
The development of. an aggressive 


nationalism, which has been reflected in 
169 





- prohibit trade altogether, 


the imposition of tariffs that practically 
is an un- 
pleasant feature of post-war international 
commerce; and while the boomergng 
effects of this policy are inevitable, 
British manufacturers cannot afford to 
wait supinely for their former customers’ 
‘return to sanity.” They must seek new 
markets, new outlets for this country’s 
exportable surplus with promptitude and 
energy, and this explains why the possi- 
bilities of inter-Imperial trade are now 
being explored with so much vigour. Mr. 
Bonar Law’s promise to summon an 
economic conference of the Empire to 
develop Empire Trade has given the 
movement a great fillip, and nothing but 
good can come of it. 
i % 

Striking Advances 

The possibilities of trade expansion on 
these lines are greater than is generally 
supposed. In proof of this, some impres- 
sive figures are quoted by Mr. N. Grattan 
Doyle, M.P. For instance, in the last 
complete year before the war, Britain 


bought from Greater Britain 370 cwt. of 


cocoa. That total had increased last year 
to 1,140,000 cwt. 
to the quantity of 5,008 cwt. (worth 
£3,651) has become 831,746 cwt. (worth 
£1,312,939), and the {927,000 of unrefined 
sugar sent to us by the Dominions in rgr3 
has leapt up to {9,605,000 worth! (Here 
the quantities are 1,434,000 cwt. and 
6,856,000 cwt. respectively.) These figures 
are sufficiently promising to show that no 
merely idle hopes are being encouraged by 
those who maintain that within the 
< Empire itself are to be found rich markets 
= which will well repay the attention of our 

manufacturers. 


| 3 i it 
- A Cautionary Note 

-.. Meanwhile, Colonel O. C. Armstrong, 
D.S.O., the retiring President of the 

Federation of British Industries, struck 


Similarly, refined sugar 


Commerce, Mr. F. 


a cautions. note with. regard to. 


trade prospects in his. Edinburgh. sp 
last month. He pointed out that 
population of our Overseas Dominic 
viz., Australia, New Zealand, ae 
and the Union of South Africa an 
to only 22,000,000. Although the 
chasing power per head in most of 
Dominions is high—in 1921 they t 
153 per cent of our exports—there is < 
obvious limit to the absorbing capacity 
of markets with a relatively small popul 
tion, and there are limits to the pr 
ductive power of areas, however vast the 
potential resources, unless those resourc 
can be developed by an adequate poj 
tion. It would be unreasonable, 


thought, to expect that we could m 
a very substantial increase in trade with 


e had 


these Dominions until they have 
time to increase their populations. | 
This is a cogent point, and if the for 
coming Empire Trade conference resul 
in this one thing only—the evolution of- 
a satisfactory scheme of emigration a 
the Empire—it will have justified its 
assembly. The emigrant of to- pay l 1S. s the 
customer of to-morrow. | 
# x 
Sky-High Advertising. Costs | 
In his recent interesting lecture to 
members of the Birmingham Chamb: 
E. Potter, the w 
known Kingsway advertising agent 
that the cost of writing in the sky x x 
{15 per letter. = 
st 
‘* Au Revoir ”' to Sir Henry Thornto 
Few business men have made the 
selves more genuinely popular amon 
us than Sir Henry W. Thornton, w 


‘A left. this country on the 2and of 


month to take over his duties as pr 
dent of the Canadian National Railw 
carrying with him the esteem and goo 
wishes of all classes. To take. charg 
“the greatest railway and tra 
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system in the world,” as it is described 
y the Canadian High Commissioner 
(Mr. Peter Larkin), will fully extend even 
Sir Henry’s great qualities as a railway 
organiser. He believes, as he told the 
Canada Club, who entertained him to a 
complimentary dinner at the Savoy, 
that “there is no reason why the 
administration of railway systems by a 
Government should 
not be successful if 
it is done on a busi- 
nesslike basis and 
politics are kept out 
of it.” Many of his 
friends among British 
business men do not 
share this opinion, 
but all of them wish 
him well, and they 
will follow his admin- 
istration of the Cana- 
dian Railways with 
the greatest interest. 


> 


% % 


Problem of 

Long Distance 

Telephony 

In this country, 
and in Europe gen- 
erally, business men 
are badly served 
in the matter of 
long-distance telephone facilities, as com- 
pared with their confrères in the United 
States. There a telephone subscriber can 
reach out over more than 4,000 miles and 
call practically any of the 14,000,000 
stations, situated in no fewer than 70,000 
cities, towns, and villages over the entire 
‘country. Mr. Frank Gill, who mentioned 
these striking facts in his presidential 
address last month to the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, said that it was 
agreed by those best qualified to judge 
that American industry on its present 
scale could not function without the 
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telephone service as they knew it there. 
Long-distance communication the 
greatest telephone problem in Europe, 
he added. In Europe as a whole, there 
were about forty self-contained local 
operating organisations, each, in most 
cases, conducting a local business and a 
through business within its area, also that 
part of the international through busi- 
which lay 
within its own bor- 
ders. There was no 
organisation 
trolling or co-ordin- 
ating the various local 
operating organisa- 
tions which yet had 
to function as a 
whole. Mr. Gill sug- 
gested the forma- 
tion of a long-dis- 
tance telephone com- 
pany operating, with 
the approval of the 
Governments, all the 
long-distance: tele- 
phony in Europe ; or 
the appointment of 
a commission owned 
and operated by the 
Governments and 
entrusted with the 
work. 


Was 


ness 


con- 


K.B.E. 
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The Gold Surfeit: 
Object-Lesson 


An Economic 


It is more than probable that the 
periodic interest-payments on our huge 
debt to America, the first instalment of 
which was due on the 16th October last, 
will be substantially paid in gold; and 
as the United States’ holding in gold is 
already but little short of 50 per cent 
(actually between 47 and 48 per cent) of 
all the gold in the world, it will be interest- 
ing to watch the result of this increasing 
plethora of the precious metal, which it 
is rather to be hoped will continue to 


pour into the already overflowing coffers” 


-of the United States. 

_ The United States’ isolation from inter- 
national politics, her refusal to consider 
an all-round policy of debt cancellation, 
- and the expression of the narrow view 
that she has everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by such cancellation, 
suggests an outlook which is strongly 
© national when a spirit of universality is 


obviously to be hoped for from all 
The building up of a surplus 


nations. 
and, to a substantial extent, useless gold 
reserve, which would be of invaluable 
service in establishing the credit of the 
struggling nations of Europe, can have 
but one effect, ie. expanding credit will 
tend to rapidly-increasing inflation, with 
rises in the values of commodities and 
wages, while operating  prejudicially 
against the United States’ 


in increased unemployment anda lowering 
o: the standard of living. 
Still, the more that countries - like 


Britain are able to maintain interest- 

_ payments in gold, the more speedily will 
_ the economic truth be brought home to 
which certainly has 
~~ it in its power to assist so materially in 
the reconstruction of Europe, and yet. 


the United States : 


which withholds this aid by maintaining 
a magnifically announced policy of 
political isolation. 

% at 
Chartered Secretaries’ Progress 


The Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
= maintained its uninterrupted record of 
continuous progress during the past twelve 

months, despite the general depression in 
the business world. There was a net 
_ Increase of 229 in the membership, bring- 
-ing the total number of members to 5,306. 
No fewer than 4,950 students are on the 


_ register, and there are now nine branches 


in the United Kingdom. At the annual 
-meeting last month, the retiring President 


system of 
exports, and can hardly fail to be reflected 


John Latta, Mr. 


ere a a into. limit 
companies continues, therefore the de 
mand for secretarial services was Like 
to grow, and he was glad to say the nec 
for competent secretaries was gener 
recognised. Mr. W. N. Bancroft, se 
tary of the Midland Railway Co., is t 
new President. ! 


* % 


An Election Echo 


The General E lection iS over, aia its J 
controversies are now no more than- 
memory. It would be too much to hope 
however, that the Capital Levy proposa 


ds finally disposed of, though it ha 


received some very shrewd blows. As a 
piece of electioneering tactics, the Labour 
Party’s “ whole hogger ” attitude in su 
port of the Levy was quite possibly: < 
mistake, but it undoubtedly provoked 
one of the most interesting newspaper — 
correspondences of recent times. The 
letters contributed to The Times by Sir | 
Josiah Stamp, Mr. W. W. Paine, oils 
E. L. Franklin, Mr. 
P. D. Leake, and Mr. Clynes, among. 


many others, were of the greatest publ 


interest, and their republication and w 

circulation in pamphlet form would 

of national service. : 

Sir Josiah Stamp, whose authority $ 

an economist and statistician is unques- 
tioned, had been credited with a measure 
of responsibility for the Inland Revenue 
Department’s opinion that the collection 
of the Levy presented no insuperable 
difficulties—a fact which he owes to his 


former association with the Departmen 


—-but he made it clear that he wa 
strongly against the present — Labou 
Party’s proposal. At its best, he said t 
an interviewer, the Capital Levy is 
mixture of virtues and vices ; the Labo 
Party have not secured any of the. pi 
sible virtues, but they. have embodied. a 
its vices. 
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How Americans Prolong Their Lives 

Good health should be the first con- 
sideration for business men. They cannot 
give full attention to their work if they 
find themselves indisposed and miserable. 
For some years past our American cousins 
have had an institution which enables 
them to be overhauled by the most 
skilful physicians in their neighbourhood 
at least once a year, 


and more often if 
need be. If it was 
realised that the 


physical condition of 
malaise and reluct- 
ance to work is very 
often due to the 
existence of un- 
known disease, it 
might easily be 
checked if discovered 
in time. Most men 
are very reluctant or 
very nervous about 
submitting them- 
selves to medical ex- 
aminations ; better, 
they think,to bear the 
ills they know of than 
submit to the dis- 
covery of ills of which 
they know nothing. 


ł hoto 


+ % 


Why Not in England ? . 

Hundreds of thousands of people are 
members of this institution, and the 
work it is doing is most thorough and 
praiseworthy. It is quite time that 
something of the sort were established 
over here. Everyone has had experience 
of the sudden death of a friend either in 
private life or in business, whose life 
might have been saved had he known 
what was the matter, why he felt de- 
pressed or uncomfortable every now and 
then, the truth being that some internal 
trouble was causing the condition. The 
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American Life Extension Institution 
should open a branch in this country, 
if we have not the enterprise to start 
one for ourselves. It is hard to under- 
stand why the big insurance companies, 
for instance, should continue to let this 
promising field for development go 


begging. 
tt i 


Vitality of 
Guild Idea 


The 


the 
City guilds 
have been threat- 
ened with extinc- 
tion for so long, that 
they appear to 
thrive upon it. 
Never in their his- 
tory have they been 
more powerful or 
have they done so 
much good as during 
the last twenty 
years ; are 
maintained, charities 
supported, pensions 
provided for elder 
members of the 
guilds, if in need, and 
a new spirit has come 
into the attitude of 


sche 1 Is 


Russell, London the courts to Tt he 
crafts which they 
represent. Com- 


panies of Plumbers, Stationers, Carpen- 
ters, Goldsmiths, and many others are 
truly representative of the crafts whose 
names they bear. That being so, they 
may well be allowed to meet occasionally 
at the festal board so that the Liverymen 
may exchange their views as to what is 
best to be done to advantage the company. 

Stately memories of the past hang 
round the halls in which these festivities 
take place. They are not open to’the 
public, although, no doubt, if anyone 
wished to see the halls, they would be 
permitted to do so. 


. down to dine. 


Sas: ‘system. 


Anduotrial Harmony through the 
Guild ce 


“There was a dunei at the Merchant 


Taylors’ Hall a short time ago, when 
something like 300 members of the com- 
panies and livery and their guests sat 
When we say that the 
Master in Office is the six hundred and 
sixty-third in succession since the founda- 
tion of the company, we can appreciate 
how strong is the hold which the guilds 
have upon the City of London. If indus- 
trial harmony between. employer and 
employed is to be restored, there cannot 
` be much doubt that a fundamental basis 
similar to that of the guilds must pro- 
_ vide the way. The Livery consists almost 
invariably, both at home and abroad, 
where the guilds actively exercise their 
old powers to this day, of masters, 
journeymen, and apprentices. Although 
the guilds in each town, even in London, 
are no longer large in membership, yet 
the organisation could be extended to 
cover hundreds of thousands of people 
engaged in the craft. But, for the revival 
of an industry as a craft, it is necessary 
that long negotiations should take place 


0 g 


"between 7 the employers and th 
-ployed | before 


wè can. return. to. t 
harmony of apprentices, “journeyt 
and master-men. Naturally, modification 
would have to be introduced to n 
modern conditions, but any. thoug 
Labour leader or employer leader shot 
able to suggest what those modifica 
ought to be. 


Art in the Craft Guilds | 
Not all the city companies represen 
crafts; one, at least, the Musiciai 
Company, represents Art, but there 
no reason at all why Art should not ha 
its full place amongst craftsmen. It h 
been found in certain places where. 
is not accompanied by the noise 
machinery, that even the music of 
gramophone cheers up the workmen an 
improves their output. | 
The so-called Guild Socialists h 
never made much real headway amon. 
the political Socialists understandin 
exactly what effect the revival of the 
guilds would have on industry. Em- 
ployers might well do worse than look 
into the whole story of the guilds of th 
Middle Ages. 


O o 


The Metropolitan College 


Oxford and Cambridge, and that last y 
it presented nọ fewer than 1,269 succes 
students, including 38 Honoursmen, t 
recognised professional Accountanc 


OSTAL tuition, as an educational method, 

í has definitely emerged from the experi- 
mntal stage, and is now a well-established 

and highly organised part of our national 
In the training of ambitious adult 
students to fit themselves for positions of 
greater responsibility in commercial life, it 
© fills a place which was formerly conspicuously 
© void. Of the many excellent institutions 
which are engaged in this valuable work for 
the nation, none has achieved more out- 
standing success than the Metropolitan Col- 
lege, St. Albans, which has just issued a new 
edition of its prospectus, © A Guide to Busi- 
¿< mess Careers.” It will surprise many to 
learn that although the College was estab- 

lished only in 1910, its students now out- 
number those of the combined colleges of 


Secretarial examinations. Its tutorial s 
is an impressive one, and includes ma 
well-known commercial experts of | 
reputation. Examination preparation. apa 
the College provides training facilities. 
who desire to qualify for higher comme: 
positions. These facilities include a bu 
training course for technical men 
business organisation and scientific ma 
ment course for those concerned with 
trial and commercial administratio: 
copy of the “ Guide ” may be obtai 
any interested reader on application | 
College. 
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By CHARLES S. PEE OB, E. » MLD., Sc.D., F.R.S. 
Director ia the National I nstitute of Industrial Psychology. 
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rinciples outlined in this arresting article by our leading industrial psychologist are of supreme 
They open out a new vista of possibilities in the direction of increased 
hicy. The day of the mere “ driver,’’ however, is past. 
nical- imposture, Dr. Myers says that the first principle of real efficiency is to secure the sympathy 
ọ-operation of the worker; and he emphasises the remarkable results that have been achieved — 
adopting the newer management methods recommended by the Institute of Industrial Psychology. 


tance to Management. 
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RING the last twenty years, but 
especially through the experience 

èd in the Great War, our scientific 
knowledge of the human mind has made 
enormous strides, and that knowledge has 
een variously applied to the solution 
educational problems, to the improved 
tment of curable mental disorders, 
d, most recently of all, to the increase 
industrial efficiency. <A relatively new 
ject, like psychology—the natural 

e of the mind—could not fail to 

a large number of untrained 

S sts and obvious charlatans. But 
hology is now fast gaining recognition 

an important branch of biology, having 

= Specie scientific methods of research 

| training and its own laboratories, 


o happened years ago. in the case 


of physiology, the science of the living 

body. Moreover, just as physiology in- 

olves the study of chemistry applied 

the level of living organisms, so at a 

li higher level psychology may be 

eld to include physiology in its application 
he mental processes. 


Norker as a Human Problem 

At first industrial efficiency was prin- 
pally considered not from the psycho- 
gical but from the mechanical aspect. 
e worker was treated rather as a 
chine capable of so many revolutions 
‘second and of so much horse-power. 
are only just beginning to regard the 
ker from the psychological stand- 
point, that is to say no longer as a mere 
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His so-called efficiency was a myth, a 
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mechanism but as a human Bda 
obeying laws and principles now known to- 


affect the working of the mind, on the — 


activity of which all our willed actions 
fundamentally depend. 


When ‘‘ Speeding Up ’’ is Useless. 
We now recognise more clearly that 
our willed actions are dependent o 
feeling—on emotion, interest and th 
like—and that a man cannot give his 
best, if “bored stiff” with monotony, 
worried by anxiety, or if dominated b 
discontent, resentment or suspicion. W 
now recognise that it is useless to tty 
and speed up the worker—in other word 
to push him from behind—if his releva 
mental processes are clogged by the 
effects of want of interest, worry, 
discontent or suspicion. . 


An Out-of-date Efficiency Method _ 

Thus, true industrial efficiency starts 
from the assumption that it can only- 
succeed if pursued according to psycho- 


logical principles. Now the first of thes 
consists in securing the sympathy and- 
co-operation of the worker. The earlier 

unpsychological method has been t 
introduce into the factory a stop wat 

secretly if needs be, and to emple 
elaborate photographic apparatus desig: 


ated by ridiculously long names, to bril 


the best workers to work their utmost 
while their movements are thus being - 
timed and studied, to select the quickest 
elementary movements from different 
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-standard stereotyped method of doing 

= the whole job, and finally to compel all 

~ the workers to adopt that method. 

© Such a procedure is psychologically 
and industrially unsound. It rests on 

the absurd assumption that there is but 


a number of quickest movements studied 
among and borrowed from different 
workers. As well might one expect to 
construct a perfect man by “ assembling ’ 
the healthiest lungs, heart, kidneys, etc., 
from a number of different individuals. 
An organism is something more than the 
sum of its parts; and an industrial 
operation is more than a sum of elementary 
movements thrown together haphazard. 

Moreover, each individual, whether 
he be at work or at play, is best suited 
to one or other of a variety of equally 
good styles. While there are good and 
bad ways of working and playing, there 
is no one best way. To force all people 
into a common mould, regardless- of 
‘their individual physical and mental 
differences, is to court disaster. It 
betrays the mechanical, as opposed to 
the psychological, outlook towards 
industrial efficiency. 


The Scientific Way to Increase Output 

The introduction of complicated appara- 
tus is not only alarming but is nearly 
always, at all events at first, an unneces- 
sary refinement. Even the stop watch 
~ should not be employed until the worker 
has been assured that the object of the 
investigation is not to push him to work 
faster but to help him to work with more 
ease. If he works with more ease, his 
output automatically increases, unless 
there be conscious restriction of output. 
Where the latter is present, its cause, 
eg. fear of unemployment, tradition, 
want of co-ordination between neigh- 
C bouring departments, must be ascertained, 
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“operators, then to combine them into a 
introduced as far as possible. 


one best method for all workers and that 1 
this can be discovered by piecing together c 

















remedies | 





Industrial Inefficiency Generally 

Involuntary 

Although conscious restriction of output 
undoubtedly exists, industrial inefficieng 
is far more generally due to involunt 
causes, e.g. the influence of disconte1 
or worry, the lack of incentive, the 
effects of too long spells of uninterrupted 
work, the unsuitability of the work for 
the worker, bad habits due to defective 
and unsystematic training, ill- -arranges 
material, ete. . 

In this connection it is interesting — 
note that the good effects of shorten 
spells of work, by reducing their leng 
or by interposing brief periods of res 
are not fully manifest until some weeks 
after their introduction. Unconscioush 
the worker has adapted himself to the 
customary demand of his day’s work; 




























































and when that demand is in any way 
lightened, several weeks, or in some cases 
months, must elapse before the beneficial 
effects of the change, as shown in increased 
output, reach their maximum. Such a 
slow period of re-adaptation would hardly 
occur if the output had been previo 
determined by a conscious, intention 
restriction. ee 


Methods of Training Workers : ‘The 
Results Compared 
It is also of interest to note the = 
effects of a systematic training of- th 
workers. In many cases, the new-come 
to an office or factory has to pick up hi 
methods of work as best he can ; in som 
cases he is definitely allotted a mo 
experienced worker as teacher, who r 
have acquired bad habits himself or , 
be quite unable to explain his meth 
and to instruct a beginner. In oth 
cases attempts may be made on the pa 
of supervisors or onlookers to train 
new-comer, but they are general 
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fully occupied in other matters that it 
is impossible for them to give the in- 
dividual instruction and explanation 
which the beginner needs. There is, 
moreover, always a 
untrained teacher to 
faults of the tyro 
rather than to 
explain how the 
faults may be 
avoided. In an 
experiment con- 
ducted by the 
Institute here- 
after mentioned, 
in which 


tendency for the 
lay stress on the 


one 
group of be- 
ginners was 


trained in pack- 
ing by the usual 
factory methods, 
while another 
quite compar- 
able group was 
at the same time 
being trained by 
systematic scien- 
tific instruction 
in the 
methods of work- 
ing, the average 
output of the 
latter group was 
found to exceed 


easiest 





Thus, one of the main roads towards 
true industrial efficiency is efficient train- 
ing. This does not mean forcing every 
worker into precisely the same mould ; 


it only means instruction in “ short- 
hand” methods of work and in the 
avoidance of 
undeniably bad 


methods. 


False and True 
Industrial 
Efficiency 
Contrasted. 

The false in- 
dustrial ethei- 
ency of the past 
lay chief 
on task 


stress 

and 
bonus schemes. 
It insisted on a 
regular, uniform 
definite output, 
hour by hour, 
day by day, 
regardless of the 
psychological 
fact that a 
worker is more 
efficient during 
the middle hours 
of the day and 
during the 
middle days of 


that of the Photo Russell, London the week than 
former by 21 per Dr. CHARLES S. MYERS he is during the 
cent after a initial or final 


period of four to five weeks. Similar train- 
ing given to a group of backward workers 
(not beginners) increased their average 
output by nearly 27 percent. In another 
experiment upon spoon-polishers, twelve 
workers, after passing through a similar 
course of special training, increased their 
earnings by 27, 26 and 36°5 per cent 
during the three weeks following training, 
as compared with the three weeks before 
training. 


hours or days. It supposed that for all 
workers payment constitutes the main 
incentive to work. Experience has shown 
that this is far from being the whole truth. 
The employer may fine his worker, or 
he may give him special reward so as 
to improve the quality of his work. But 
so long as other conditions, e.g. exciting 
and irritating rushes, bad arrangement of 
material, remain unchanged, the bribe 
of higher payment has been proved to 


have ittle or no ieee. Indeed in one. 
instance known to the writer, the amount 
of spoiled material actually increased 
“despite the introduced loss of earnings 
by the workers in proportion to the 
quantity of breakages. Here, then, is 
an instance of contrast between false 
and true industrial efficiency. The latter 
seeks to study and to remedy the causes 
of the defects; the former is content 
with blindly rewarding or punishing 
the worker. The results have been tested 
in actual practice. Where, instead of 
attributing breakages to ‘ carelessness,” 
© “accident ” or “ poor material,” atten- 
> tion has been systematically applied to 

the “danger points,” and to the 
material and human conditions under 
which breakages occur, an enormous 
reduction in wastage of material, amount- 
ing even to 75 per cent, has been effected, 
= and at the same time the workers have 
- been greatly benefited and have freely 
=- admitted the vast improvement in the 
_ smoothness and ease of their work. 


The New Methods in Practice 


_ A few specific examples of the tesult 
of applying the above-mentioned prin- 
~ erples may ‘help to show the practical 
importance of these new methods. In 
a tin factory, a saving of about 37 per 
cent in time was effected by supplying 
©- the workers with sheet metal cut in 
appropriate sizes, and a saving of one 
- hour a day per worker was obtained by 
the abolition of needless stooping to pick 
up the lids dropped on the floor. In 
the packing of chocolates an increase 
_ in output of over 35 per cent, and 

| Spontaneous expression of gratitude on 

` the part of the workers for the saving 
~ of fatigue, resulted from the introduction 
~of a new type of bench and improved 
methods of work. The interpolation of 


“ca seven-minute rest pause in the middle 


of the mornings and after noons increased 
the output by over 5 per cent, despite 


department, | 


a decrease of nearly 3: per < 

number of hours | worked. Syster ni: 
training of novices in approved method 
chocolate-making practically halved - 
normal period of training. Similar t 

ing of two experienced sweet. work 
improved their output by 13 and 2s 
cent respectively, In a cocoa-pack 
better arrangement 
material and redistribution of labou 
effected a diminution by over 16 per cen’ 
in labour cost. After only two week 
practice nearly 5 per cent of a fitters 
time was saved in a cabinet-factory 
after the introduction of an improve 
bench, and the time spent in fixing 
supports for panels to be polishe i 
reduced from about 54 minutes to ab 
half a minute. In a colliery an increas x 
output ranging from 6 to Io per cen 
resulted from training the colliers in 
more economical methods of using t 
pick. The application of more efficient. 
methods of picking certain dried fruits. 


yielded an increased output of 12 per cent, 


Work of the National Institute 
Industrial Psychology © ate 
These instances of the employm 

of the above described principles are 

experience of the National Institut 

Industrial Psychology, which has bee 

established at 329 High Holborn, 


1921 as an association for 

all its income to extending its activi 1¢ 
not m the payment of any divid 
to its members. The Institute unde 
takes on behalf of industrial and cor 
mercial firms private investigations 
the best methods of applying hum 
energy in factories, offices, etc., by 
elimination of needless movement: 
most advantageous distribution of wo 
ing and resting hours, the reduc 
of monotony, increase of. interest 
It is also, like its sister Government 

the Industrial Fatigue Research B 
engaged in research, and has fo 














lished by the Institute, and else- 
re. Whereas the field of the Industrial 









zeneral research problems of different 
ustries, the National Institute is able 
devote. its attention to the different 
sds of individual 

jes, offices, and 
| persons. 



















‘Guidance 








such wastage is due to the placing of th 
“round peg” 


ra research studentships, the holders — 
h are working at the laboratory 


me tets of general intelligence to the U.S.A. 
rue Research Board is confined to 






oa from Dr. Myers 


‘JE are only just beginning toregard - § 
the worker from the psychological 










in the “square hole. í g 
Let him read the result of applying 


army recruits during the war and not 
the enormous saving resulting therefro1 
Let him be informed that similar te 
are in actual use in this country and 
the schools and- un 
versities of Ameri s 
and Germany to- 
in the selection 
adolescents forad 
sion to the advan 


















“In this connection 
= special stress must 
laid on the sub- 
t of vocational 
tion and guid- 
e. The Institute 
not only engaged 
arch € on, but is 















a and scientific 


o for idols 
its when choosing 


re (a) Heke effi- 


standpoint, that is to say no longer 



















a as a mere mechanism, but as a human |@ tages of higher ec 
Z | individual obeying laws and principles cation, and that 
now known to affect the working of the Pree etd tee 
7 mind, on the activity of which all our Many — pica 3 
> willed actions fundamentally depend. supported) insti 
A man cannot give his best if tions for vocat 
| “bored stiff '' with monotony, if 1 l 
| worried by anxiety, or if dominated by guidance a TE 
z| discontent, resentment or suspicion. exist in Barcel 
While there are good and bad ways | {Z Brussels, Gen 
of working and playing, there is no one IÑ i ee : 
s “best way. To force all people into a |g Paris, Tokyo, 
common mould, regardless of their | © t 
N individual physical and mental differ- He will hen be 
SA] ences, is to court disaster. realise the univ 
= _ Although conscious restriction of recognition of 
output undoubtedly _ exists, industrial 


growing import 
of the subject. > 
Berlin, indeed, „spec 
tests have — 


inefficiency is far more generally due 
to involuntary causes. | 
One of the main roads towards 
true industrial efficiency is efficient 
training .. . instruction in “ short- 
hand ’’ methods of work and in the 
avoidance of undeniably bad methods. 




















established for ` 






jr life’s work. The 
astitute’s tests for 
erical occupations 
e already standardised and the pre- 
ration of tests for other occupations 
eady well advanced. 
















orld-Wide Interest in Industrial 


*sychology. 

Here, then, is another new field for 
hose interested in true industrial effici- 
cy. Let any employer inquire into 
> amount and cost of his labour turn- 
, resulting from the needless leaving 
workers and involving the engagement 
d training of fresh ones. Let him 
and discover the extent to which 





selection of their e 
ployees by the Ber 
Tramways, the G 
man State Railw ays, the General P 
Office, Siemens and Halske, the Osr 
Company, the Allgemeine E lektricita 
gesellschaft, etc. Indeed, it is by pay 
attention to the human aspect of industry 
that Germany admittedly hopes to attain 
the place which she secured in pre-v 
times by developing its material aspe 
She recognises that the future. of t 
industrial efficiency lies in paying att 
tion to the mental and bodily needs of tł 
worker, i.e. in studying his psy cholog 
and physiology and in invoking the aid 
of those trained in these subjects. 


















The European Market for British 
Office Appliances 


International Exhibition at Amsterdam 


HE International Exhibition of 
modern office installations and ad- 
ministration systems held in the Indus- 
trial Palace at Amsterdam last month. 


and another feature which was also very 
attractive to visitors was the automatic 
clock, manufactured by a Birmingham 
firm, for reminding the busy man of his 





VIEW OF THE EXHIBITION HALL AT THE INDUSTRIAL PALACE, AMSTERDAM 


extended over a fortnight and, though 
promoted by the Dutch Union of Office 
Stationery Dealers primarily to further 
their own interests, was nevertheless 
exceedingly interesting to the British 
visitor as affording an insight into the 


high esteem in which various office 
accessories of British make are held 
abroad. 


Notable among the exhibits were the 
Lamson Paragon Office Furniture and 
Stationery, Chatwood Safes, and Roneo 
Duplicators. The display of the Hollerith 
Adding and Tabulating machines, worked 
by electricity, aroused great interest ; 


appointments. Other prominent exhibits 
well known to the British market were 
the Burroughs Adding Machines, Kardex 
Filing Systems, and Smith Premier 
Typewriters. 

Very successful cinema performances 
were given during the period of the 
exhibition. Films were screened show- 
ing the advantages of the “Swan” 
Fountain Pen, the “ Waterman Ideal” 
Fountain Pen, the Hollerith Statistical 
Machine, and the Elliot Addressing 
Machine. These demonstrations amply 
proved the excellence of the film as a 
means of advertisement. 
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By T. 





Fi the additional work of the balancing 







ably approached with more reluct- 











7 ditional temporary clerical assist- 
being engaged, or requiring from a 





vork or overtime, 


the fact that many firms 
llow not a few weeks but 
$ llowing the close of the finan- 
ir, to elapse before they are in a 












its before the shareholders in 
| ral heene the delay being due 
: ly to this reason. 









ssen in any degree the work of the 
1ysical stocktaking, checking of stocks, 
ng up of stock sheets, pricing, 
ilating, and checking of the exten- 
5, may be welcomed, provided that 
resulting economy of record is such 
at an auditor is prepared to accept for 
certification purposes. 

This proviso may only be mentioned, 
s the auditor will generally certify. on 
e assurance of the officials of the com- 
iy that a stated basis of pricing has 
n relied upon throughout, and will 
concern himself with the organising 
letails: of the preliminary work. 






























A Time and Labour-éaving Suggestion 


STEWART. Wasc 





Ny ACLS., F.C.W.A, 
Ay valuable idea for obviating unnecessary labour in Abe always troublesome business of Stocktaki 


at the end of the financial year is outlined in this short article, 


at the end of the financial 
many large firms, no part is 


eady overburdened staff, many — st 


pi inside an 
kept in a card cabinet in- the 


ouble is real may be evi- 


oa to. lay the directors’ report and- 


inventory check is kept upon Lt 
At: mayi be e questioned, whether th 












ance than that of stocktaking, and that, k are : 

use” of the difficulties involved, E 

the enormous amount of dead, , 
h is entailed, A andy: will a 






















bin,” or Tor r large ma 









keeper’s office, where this is mor 
ticable, but they must be imme 
available for the recording. of mi 
received into stock, and- stores- i dr 
out of stock. E 

Some large firms, in addition, have 
system of stock ledgers kept in th 
main office as a check on the “ bin. 
card, but quite independent of it ' 
debit entries for materials received | 
posted from the invoices or from 
cost summary in the case of mate 
supplied by a separate departmen 
stores and credited from the tabulated. 
record of the requisitions passed for 
stores drawn from stock. E 










































Perpetual Inventory Check on Stock 

The ledger stock at any time shor 
agree with and form a check upon 
“bin” card, but where. a. perpe 























of staff lepers: and dany is s alto- tl | 
l gether justified when measured- against a 


‘the results obtained. 

The system of “ perpetual inventory © 
~. will provide for the periodical check of 
representative items selected at random 


-by an independent checker from the 


head office, who will verify the actual 
stock in the “bin” with the balance 
shown on the card. This check should be 
carried out at uncertain dates once a 
month, and the selected items verified, 
well distinguished. 


No. A.......-. 


STORE NO ocean: ARTICLE NO. oo 


© DESCRIPTION AND SIZE oocceccesnnnenunsniran 


have his  ekocke ka “and the figu 
ready for check and insertion upon 2 
cards, after the checker has satisfied hi 
self that they are in agreement. wit 
quantities actually in stock ands 
on the “bin” card. M 
The card, as illustrated, wald “then 
be sent to the department responsible 
for pricing the stocks, from thence to. t 
calculating machines, and later to- 
tabulating department. The total 5 va 
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STORES STOCK CARD USED WITH THE HOLLERITH TABULATING MACHINE 


: i a The result of this disciplinary check 
© will undoubtedly improve the value of 
the stores records to such an extent that 


the difference, if any, between actual 


stock and balance shown on the card 


< will be found probably to be negligible, 


and be capable of simple explanation. 
: ‘The effect upon the stores staff will be 
beneficial, as they are thus kept con- 
stantly reminded of the importance of 
the accuracy of their stock records and 
-up to stocktaking pitch all the time. 


: The Method Explained 

©. On the approach of the appointed 

inventory date, the descriptive portion 
f the stock cards illustrated could be 
il ed up in head office, in readiness for 


of stocks could then be- arrived 
the first place, and within a minim 
time for the accountant to. comple 
accounts, which probably are only 
waiting for the stock figures.. 
Later, the cards would be sorted 
their respective codes of articles, m st On 
sheets prepared for totals only, in. 
separate sections or departmental store 
It is claimed for the foregoing | tha 
the total stock value for balance ` 


purposes will thus be available with 
very much less time than. formerl: 


will enable the directors’ repor 
accounts to be placed before the shar 
holders in general “meeting within 
reasonable period. from the close o 
financial year. | | ne 





By WALTER Ô. STEIN, B.A! 
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Herring Trade 
(LOND. h F.R. Econ.S., 
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$s men not actually associated with the Herring. Trade realise its very considerable impor- = 
“contributor shows, the succulent. breakfast table delicacy provides employment to 
ds, has helped to shape the course of European history, and occupies a by no means. neglig 


‘British Trade. 
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HE ‘herring 1S the king of fishes, 
and though he gives employment to 

10 ands of coast- workers during the 
easons, he owes his title to the fact that 
his behaviour and ways are ten times 
more autocratic than those of the most 
annical of kings. In past centuries 
as brought both prosperity and ruin 
arious countries. In the seventeenth 
iry, Holland was at the height of 
nmercial prosperity owing to her 

van the herring. trade, and the 


terdam is popularly known as — ely the 
, the matfull (or medium full), and t 


uilt up on herring-bones.”’ How- 

t, the rapid rise of Holland as a 

mmercial nation aroused the jealousy 

the English fishermen, who promptly 

it to war with Holland and brought 
out her defeat and ruin. 


. Unsolved Mystery 
he herring is a seasonal visitor, and 
igh the times of his coming and going 


fairly regular, some seasons occur 
en he fails to make any appearance 
. Although scientists have advanced 
y theories as to the cause of this 
menon, it still remains one of the 
lived mysteries of the ocean. Con- 
uently the herring trade is entirely 
sport of Nature, and the merchants 
e or lose their money according to 
ether His Majesty is of an appearing 
lisappearing disposition. — 


mercial Varieties 
“he fish invariably move in shoals— 
large or small—and consist of two main 


This. amigas account of the Herring: Industry will interest every reade 
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varieties, the matje and the ull. 

former is a soft and oily fish, ve 

fancied as a delicacy, especially 
Continent. It first appears off th 
Coast of Scotland about the end o 
and then works its way round th 
to the Orkneys and Shetlands. F 


i variety most frequently found 
average fishmonger’s slab is t 
herring, which is disting 
presence of the roe and the mel 
-divided into three grades acto) 


; ishable 


size; these are respectively the 

© The mattie is a small and im 
herring, which makes its appeara 
the North-east coast of Scotland | 
the beginning of June, and grac 
works down the East Coast. In af 
weeks’ time it grows into a matfull, 4 
eventually into a full. The Scotch , 
fulls and fulls are caught annually in 
months of July and August, and in 
latter month extra large fish are s 
times caught which are called 
fulls (i.e. large fulls). After the herr 
have spawned and have discharged- 
roe, they become thin and wasted. 
these the apt trade-name of s3 
has been given. Yet another vari 
are the tornbellies, so-called from 
fact that they have become damaged 
the catching or handling of them. Th 
are of little value commercially „and a: 
chiefly sold to the Continent to be ‘ma 
into “ rolmops,” i.e. small portions f 
herrings curled up after. the ma 


a Swiss roll: and soldi in vinega . 
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to be of their full commercial value must 


be perfect in every detail, both of their 
Any 


appearance and of their quality. 


defect in either, however small, immedi- 
off the price 


ately knocks something 
otherwise obtainable. 





Photo by kind permission 


parts of the coast still goes on, for the 
finest quality matie is caught off the 
North and West Coasts, but the world’s 
finest full herrings are undoubtedly those 
caught off the East Coast of Scotland. 
After the close of the summer season 





Messrs. Bloomfield’s, Ltd., Great Yarmouth 


A Goop CATCH 


The Fishing Seasons 

The herring fishing for the summer 
season opens at the end of May off the 
West Coast of Scotland. The trawlers go 
out to sea and land their catches at the 
various west-coast ports, such as Kyle, 
Mallaig, Castlebay, etc. In June and July 
there is the Orkneys and Shetland fishing, 
during which the port of Lerwick becomes 
busy. After the middle of June the main 
fishing of the year starts, namely, the 
East Coast fishing, based- on the ports 
of Fraserburgh and Peterhead, which 
lasts until the end of August. While this 
is in progress the fishing on the other 


about the beginning of September, there 
is a great trek southwards. Trainloads 
of fisher-lads and lassies move down to 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft for the English 
autumn season, which usually lasts from 
about the beginning of October till the 
beginning of December. Then the work- 
ers are paid off and again move northwards 
and homewards, there to live on their 
meagre savings of the past season till the 
next one should arrive. Except for a 
few weeks’ fishing in February off the 
West Coast, there is now a complete lull 
in the industry till the following May. 
The quality of the fish in the Scotch and 
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English seasons is totally different, as 
the shoals come from quite different parts 
of the ocean, and consequently prices 
for Scotch herrings are usually much 
higher, because the demand for the latter 
is much larger and comes from all parts 
of the world. 
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into boxes with plenty of ice and salt, 
and will be sent by express delivery as 
‘perishable goods ° to be sold as fresh 
herrings in the inland towns. 

Those herrings which are intended for 
kippering and curing are gutted immedi- 
ately on arrival, an act which Is essential 
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F. N. Birkett 


GUTTING GIRLS AT BENCHES 


Preparation for Market 
When the herrings are landed at the 


ports they are put up for auction at the 


fish markets by the cran, and are bid 
for on sample. The purchased herrings 
are then taken from the trawlers to the 
yards of the respective buyers. Here 
they are immediately sprinkled with salt 
to keep them fresh. Then their special- 
ized preparation begins for the varied 
‘palates of the people who are going to 
consume them. Some are going to be 
turned into kippers, bloaters, or © reds.” 
Some are going to be cured in large barrels 
for export. Others are being packed 


to preserve their freshness. Large numbers 
of crans filled with herrings are unloaded 
on stands in the yards, and fisher-girls 
with sharp knives cut out the throats 
of their victims with a celerity that 
amazes the layman. Those herrings 
which are not cured within twenty-four 
hours of being landed at the fishing ports 
are called “ overdays, and their value 
both in money and flavour is considerably 
less than if they had been promptly gutted. 
‘ippering and Curing. 

Kippers and bloaters are prepared in 
smoke-houses. The work is done mainly 


a kindled below, and the Soke cöining 
from them rises up and fumigates them 
- thoroughly, turning them into that rich 
brown delicacy with which you are so 
familiar at breakfast-time. Kippering 
constitutes the main work in the. home 
markets. Hundreds of thousands are 
made yearly on the coasts, 


of the British Isles. 
smoked - in varying degrees to suit the 
-various palates and the length of time 
required before they find their way to 
the breakfast-table. rainy speaking, 
the: longer they have to keep the harder 
they have to be cured Those kippers 
-that are mild-cured are the most delici ious, 
= but they have the disadvantage that 
-they cannot be kept in good condition 


for any length of time in warm weather. 


: Its Parlous 


a e But the herring industry y -e ‘mainly 


on its exports for its daily bread. 
(and in a lesser degree English) herrings 

>. world-famous for the excellence of 
their quality and flavour, and consequently 
the export trade in. cured herrings has 
become one of the. staple 
Scotland. Before the: war thousands 


barrels of pickled herrings were exported x Sea 
and rl : 
the Baltic States, and the present financial 


every year to Germany, Russia, - 


incapacity of these countries to buy from 
-us has severely handicapped the Scotch 
fishing industry. Raw, pickled herrings 
constitute the staple diet of the Rus: sians, 
d Jews the world-over hail them as a 
licacy. In Central Europe, too, and 


and are ; 
dispatched for consumption to all parts í 
They are naturally 


Scotch 


industries öf 


at Aberdeen ‘and other Seatch am 
Helped by the rate of exchange to keep 


¿her working costs far below ours, she i 


‘can sell her catches i in ste terling, and, under- 


os hes ) 


obliged to pay the 26 per cent Reparati ¢ 
Duty. ‘The other countries, too, ha 
severely reduced their herring import 
so that the present plight of the industr 
and the dismal outlook for the future cal 
well be imagined. 


How Herrings are Pickled 


In the pickling of herrings, the” fish 
are packed in barrels according to size, 
matties, matfulls, or fulls. As each 
layer is tightly packed salt is liberally 
sprinkled, . 
preserving the fish, for not oniy m 
they s stand a heavy sea-journey, but th 


for a year or more as well. o lid | 
then placed on the barrel, and the cu: 
oe have now _been o - for 


“pickle” 
Six or eight o 
the salt with oe blooc 


n the Baltic States pickled herrings are th 





as this is the best way | of | i 
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The Selwood Prin ting Works, Frome. 
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i.e, packed up for the second time right 
up to the brim, thus making them ready 
for export. It should here be noted that 
pickle is a liquid formed quite naturally 
from the mixture of the blood with the 
Salt. 


Photo by kind permission 


** Klondyking °’ 

Another form of export which was very 
popular before the war was what was 
krown in the trade as “ klondyking.” 
In this process the herrings are loosely 
packed in boxes ungutted with a liberal 


Messrs. Bloomfields, Lid., Great Yarmouth 


LOADING SHIPS WITH BOXES OF HERRINGS FOR EXPORT 


The Trade in Smoked Herrings 

Besides pickled herrings, a brisk trade 
is done during the autumn months in 
smoked herrings. “ Reds” and bloaters 
are exported in large numbers to the 
Balkans, Italy, Greece, Egypt, and the 
Mediterranean ports. Since the war this 
trade also has suffered severely from the 
adverse rates of exchange, but it is still 
of sufficient importance to warrant the 
hope of an early revival. The warm 
weather in these countries 1s more con- 
ducive to the eating of smoked and dried 
fish than of wet fish, and accordingly 
smoked herrings and dried cod form 
the bulk of their imports in the fish 
line. 


sprinkling of salt and ice, and are them 
exported to the Continent there to be 
turned into bloaters or reds. The chief 
place to which they were sent was the 
port of Altona (Hamburg), and from 
them the famous “ Bismarck Herrings ' 
were made. Since the war only a very 
small amount of “ klondyking has been 
done, as the German fishing fleet has been 
successful in capturing its own market. 


Dutch Competition 

The American market also claims the 
attention of many exporters, but though 
on the whole the preference lies with 
Scotch herrings, a considerable amount 
of competition is met with by the Dutch 
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fishing industry. The essential difference 
between Scotch and Dutch pickled her- 
rings is that whereas the Scotch herrings 
are brought to the fishing ports to be 
cured, the Dutch herrings are cured out at 
sea, that is to say they are gutted while 
still alive. Opinion on the Continent 


with her own products to Germany, 
Poland, and the Baltic States. But this 
trade has likewise dwindled to nothing 
during the last two years, and with the 
great fall in world-prices the outlook at 
the moment is far from promising, and 
all one can do is to hope for the best. 
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is divided as to which method makes 
the better flavour, both methods having 
their respective partisans. While the 
Dutch method no doubt does away 
with the possibility of “ overdays,"’ the 
Scotch method is undoubtedly the cleaner 
one, for there is more room to cure on 
shore than in the limited space of a trawler 
or lugger. Practically all the Dutch 
herrings are exported, as Holland is 
not a herring-eating country, and in any 
event it could not consume the thousands 
of barrels which are cured every year. 
In normal times Holland also does a 
very large transit trade in Scotch and 
English herrings, buying these from the 
fishing ports and re-exporting them along 
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QUAYSIDE: SHOWING DUMPS 


The Norwegian Herring Industry 

A word should here be said about the 
only other big herring-producing country, 
namely, Norway. This country produces 
herrings quite different in quality and 
Havour to either the Dutch or the Scotch 
variety. They are an inferior grade 
fish, not suitable for the best class of 
customer, but the impoverishment of 
Germany, Russia, and Poland and as a 
consequence the absolute necessity for 
cheap prices irrespective of condition -or 
quality, has in some measure stimulated 
the demand for her products. She has, 
however, failed to dislodge the Scotch 
fishing industry from its paramount 
position in the trade. 
















By H. A. P. 
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‘HIS is an age of specialisation. , 
-The present-day factory is staffed — 
most. entirely by specialists, who, in 

e lower grades at any rate, are con- 

jered proficient and valuable employees 

hen they are able to perform the same 

eration over and over and over again 

accurately. 

Jf no other interest is provided, the 

less performance of the same task, 

lay in and day out, from year’s end to 

ear’s end, produces only lethargy in the 
stupid, but in the intelligent it 
he mind to think of other 

the monotony is not relieved 
some way, or if healthy surroundings 
'h in the factory and the home do not 
ce healthy thoughts, the mind tends- 
» turn to thoughts of envy of more 
fortunate superiors—of bitterness against 
ife in general and so to discontent and 
polshevism. 

‘Tt should therefore be the care of 
every executive to try to eliminate, as 
ar as possible, the causes which produce 











































































any ways and it is hoped that the 
ng brief. summary of some of the 
ods by which monotony may be 
juced may be useful or suggestive. 
















yment by Results 

irst, let us consider some methods 
eby the work itself may be made 
‘interesting. Without doubt, at 
_of the list comes “ payment by 
The new employee is shown 
do. a Zee and is told that he will 













Some Useful ‘Suggestions for Managers 


DISNEY, 


Pe Reeknakeeen seers 


il effects of eae monotony deserve th 
tment, and foremen. 
te efficiency and help to increase P 


ractical suggestions for combating the evi 
consideration of managers, heads of depar 
while reducing discontent, they will promot 


roughly efficient, the employee will 


being so, his mental energy 1s pat 
set. free and it is at this point that 


s attitude of mind. This may be done | 
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The writer contends tha 
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be wit so much a TETE The 
obviously, the more articles he can n 
the more money he can earn. D 
the first few weeks at the job bis 
will be fully occupied in his effor 
speed up his output, by the method ł 
been shown. When he has becom 


ETETE TTE EEE EEE EdE E Sd EROS HSESPASHUHEERERETERF y+ peetnees rë% 










that continual effort makes so 
difference to his output and so- 
earnings, that it seems hardly worth 
trying to acquire greater. speed. 













should be told that any suggest 
received from him which will improve- 
method of performing the pat 
operation on which he is engaged 
not only receive the careful attentio 
the management, but, if successful, 
be rewarded by promotion or bonus 
will lead to an increase in his ear 
This will give food for thought, an 
mental energies will be absorbed in - 
and schemes for improving the met he 
working. If the employee is suc 
in devising a new or improved m 
his pay should be increased an 
should be set to train a junior in 
methods, after which, if othe 
suitable, promotion should follow. 




















‘‘Be Liberal with Transfers ’ 

H an -employee shows no inclination t to 
try to effect improvements, or if he tries. 
and fails, perhaps it is a case of th 
“square peg in the. round hole” a 
he. should be transferred to anoth 
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: depart: ment. 


Be liberal with transfers. There is noth- 
ing like an occasional change of work for 
stimulating and maintaining interest. Of 
course, it is obvious that in many cases 
it is impracticable, or at any rate un- 
economical, to be continually moving an 
employee from one department to another, 
but frequently—almost invariably in the 
case of the intelligent—the time so spent 
Is amply repaid by the experience gained 
by the employee, which raises him im- 
mediately from the “ one-job’’ man to 
the man with a general knowledge of the 
business. It is such men who make the 
most efficient heads of junior departments 
in the office, and foremen in the factory. 


After-Hour Recreation . 
Another method of producing mental 
content is to provide something for 
employees to look forward to out of work 
hours. 


to the detriment of his work during hours, 
__ but his subconscious self will experience 
=~ pleasurable anticipation, and this in 
itself will tend to produce a happy and 


contented mind. Such things as inter- 


departmental athletics, concert parties, 

and cycling tours, bean feasts, and parties 
to football matches, foster such a state of 
mind. However, by far the most im- 
portant item under this heading is the 
granting of two weeks’ holiday in the 
year on full pay. 
experience that the granting of this 
privilege will repay the expense involved 
over and over again. Many a manage- 
ment now realise this and grant such a 
holiday to their office staff, but, in this 
country at any rate, there are still 
comparatively very few who extend the 
same privilege to the shop workers. And 


-This E E leads. up 
“to the next method of relieving monotony. | 


An efficient employee will not 
allow his mind to dwell on such things © 


It has been found by 


| yet why this disdtifnination 2: 
ently, the disorganisation and the expens 
involved are the reasons put forwar 
yet if it is worth while in the cas 
the office staff, surely it is none th 
worth while in the case of the shop s al 


Education-——Profit Sharing—Pensi 

In every works there is always a cer 
number of keen men and women, who. ar 
anxious to improve their education ` and 
thereby better fit themselves for th 
struggle of life. This is a tendency worth 
encouraging, by granting any necessar 
time off to allow of classes being attende 
But this is not going far enough. CN 
almost invariably pay in the end not on 
to grant time off, but to go so far as 
reimburse | the employee the amow 
spent on such classes at the successfu 
termination of the course. 

Another method of stimulating intéres 2 
is to make it possible for employees to ` 
purchase shares in the company on 
favourable terms, or to participate in a 
profit-sharing scheme. 
schemes will give a sense of propran ii s 


_ in the business. 


Lastly, every up-to-date firm shout d 
have a well- -thought-out, simply unde 
stood, non- -contributory pension sch 
A penniless old age is the darkest clc 
which overhangs the life of the week 
wage-earner and the removal of- this 
cloud will go far to produce happiness 


and content. 


Some may ‘think that a system 
coddling is being advocated; but this’ 
not so. The writer is not suggesting that 
profits should be sacrificed to the comfor 
of employees, but has attempted to sh 
how attention given to and money sp 
on the relief of industrial monotor 
reduce discontent, while prom 
efficiency and ther efore i easing pron 
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Who’s Who in the Business World 


3.—Mr. Arthur Watson, C.B.E., M.I.C.E. 


ka p 
By ARTHUR S. WADE 


Railway matters have had their full share of publicity of late, but as our contributor points out in 
this attractive character study, it is surprising how littie is known of the big personalities of the 
railway world outside their own immediate circles. 
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R. WAT- 

SON is one 
of the Big Four 
of the railway 
world. He 
general manager 
of the London 
and North-West- 
ern and the Lan- 
cashire and York- 
shire Railways, 
now amalga- 
mated into one 
company, but 
his sphere of 
activities and 
control will be 
still greater when 
the new group- 
ings of the rail- 
ways come into 
operation next 
year. What a 
position of power 
and responsi- 
bility for a man 
to have won 
while still young! 
He reached the 
apex of the existing railway world in his 
forty-seventh year. He got there by his 
own efforts. 


is 


Photo 


A Paradox of Publicity 

Railways are everybody's concern, and 
I think it may be said that nine out of 
ten men are genuinely interested in the 
doings of our great lines. The boy's 





Mr. ARTHUR WATSON 


interest in en- 
gines and speed 
never entirely 
deserts the 
grownman. Men 
like to talk of 
railways; to 
make them, like 
the weather, one 
of the stock sub- 
jects of con- 
versation, even 
if only by way 
of grumbling at 
high rates, cold 
carriages, slow 
going, or season- 
ticket hardships. 
Every traveller 
has a favourite 
line which he 
will support 
against all op- 
position and 
with the warmth 
of personal 
ownership. And 
all this goes to 
show how inti- 
mately we, the public, are allied with the 
men who control our railways. But, 
by one of the curious paradoxes of the 
English national character, the personal- 
ities of our railways—the men who con- 
trive the speed and comfort and prompt- 
ness of our trains—are more hidden from 
the public gaze than any others of its 
servants, except perhaps the permanent 
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_ the newspapers and books of reference, 
cand you will find infinitely more about 
junior politicians, with only their rhetoric 
to recommend them to notice, than you 
will about these men in whose hands lie 
the responsibilities of safe travel, immense 
capital, and the working conditions of 
scores of thousands of employees. 


Staff Admiration of the “ Major ”’ 

Mr. Arthur Watson has that indefinite 
thing we call personality in a rare form. 
The philosopher who said that no man 
is a hero to his valet, spoke a profound 
truth about personality, for the most 
difficult thing in the world for a man ‘with 
a reputation is to inspire those imme- 
diately surrounding him with the admira- 
tion which greets him in the wider field 
of affairs. I take it, then, that it is no 
small tribute to Mr. Watson that he does 
not need this sort of distance to lend 
enchantment to estimates of his worth. 
His greatest admirers are those who have 
worked with him most closely. I: know 
_ many of the men who sefved under his 
‘yule. in the North of England and many 
of those now working with him, and the 
remarkable thing is that they never tire 
of saying what a fine chief heis. There 
is affection in the tone in which they 
sometimes call him “ the Major,” a name 
they use to help them to express their 
friendliness to him. 





His Transformation of the L. & Y. 


For myself, I have watched his career 
at close range, and have sometimes bee 
among his critics. Associated for some 
time with an office which had immense 
traffic on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway when he was at the head, I had 
an opportunity of seeing the changes he 
introduced on that line. It was a daily 
miracle to watch the L. and Y. budding 
= out some four years ago, when he was 
made general manager. He was, then, 


heads of Government departments. Search 


I Auk a ae gae ma: 
on any English railway. You felt. thi 
accession of youth and freshness to power 
if you were a traveller on that railway, 
for from the first moment in the chief's 
chair he vivified the L. and Y. syste 
made its carriages brighter ; adopt 
new and artistic forms of advertising 
set up better and quicker means of clear 
ing up passengers’ perplexities; an 
transformed the great terminus, V ictoria 
Station, Manchester, into probably. the 
most up-to-date railway centre in the 
country. It was like magic. The old 
L. and Y. line suddenly grew vital and 
pleasant, and travel on it assumed new 
comforts and attractions. oe 
I have said I was sometimes one of the 
critics. I believed I detected something 
of the touch of the autocrat in some of E 
the innovations he made. It seemed to < 
many of us regular users of the line he 
managed that the efficiency. he set up 
made us of less account. We felt that 
we were regarded much more as parcels 







































































_to be carried about from place to place... 


than as human beings with a right too: 
grouse. The old free-and-easy movement ` 
on the stations, the sense that we owned 3a 
the railway by reason of our using it, 
was taken from us. But, looki ng back 
it now, one can see that all that was d 
was in the interest of the greater numb 






















Steady, Uninterrupted Progress 


Mr. Watson’s career has very little o 
the ‘spectacular. An old boy of Ma 
chester Gramrnar School, he went on 
Manchester University, and was artic 
as civil engineer to the Chief Engin 
of the L. and Y. Railway in 1890." 
was soon promoted when fully fledge 
for railway work. By 1905 he was chi 
assistant engineer, superintendent of the 
line in 1911, and seven years later. he 
added to his duties that of assistan 
general manager. Shortly afterwards 
was appointed general manager and, 
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the absorption of the L..and Y. with the 
London and North-Western, he became 
general manager of the joint company. 
When the Geddes amalgamations come 
into operation, the Midland Railway will 
come into the same group as the North- 
Western, and Mr. Watson is looked upon 
as the prospective super-manager. He 
will still be under 50 years of age. There 
can be no doubt that he will be equal to 
all the claims of such a great post. He 
knows the world’s railways through and 
through. He has studied those of the 
United States and Canada on the spot, 
and as a member of the Railway Executive 
he has had close contact with all our own 
systems. 


o o 





MR. CEDRIC CHIVERS 


At whose election last month as Mayor of 
Bath it was stated that as the originator of 
the card index system he had placed the 
business men of the world under a deep 
debt of gratitude. Mr. Chivers is a lead- 
ing specialist in artistic bookbinding, and 
his business at Bath is of international 
repute, 
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A Typical Manchester Man 

Mr. Watson is a Manchester man by 
birth, and he carries about with him the 
atgributes of that Northern metropolis— 
enterprise, commonsense, and humour. 
His face suggests force combined with a 
gift for seeing the funny side of life. 
The full eyes, the big chin, and the tight- 
ness of the clean-shaven lips are unmis- 
takable signs of firmness and strength of 
character, but about them plays a smile 
which irresistibly reminds you that if 
“life is real, life is earnest,” it is also 
something of a comedy in which the 
cardinal mistake is to take yourself too 
seriously. 


o o 





MR. FREDERICK E. POTTER 


A prominent London advertising agent, who 
addressed the members of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce last month on * The 
Compelling Power of Publicity.” He said 
the latest phase of advertising was what 
might be called co-operative advertising. 
People were getting together and contribut- 
ing sums of money so that there might be 
combined publicity to push the particular 
lines in which they were interested. 
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mind well. This is observation. 
being given to the new knowledge. 


SPREE TSSE TERT RROHE KEES 


HROUGH the window, from the 
S walls, from objects in front of you, 
and from everything else messages are 
reaching your body, penetrating into 
~ your brain and stimulating your mind 
_. into activity. These messages are vibra- 
tions. They are felt only by certain 
sensitive parts of your body such as your 
_ skin, your ear, your eye, your nose, your 
- tongue. These parts of your body are 
- called sense organs. They are connected 
© by muscles and nerves to the most 
© sensitive bodily part within you, your 
brain. When the vibrations touching 
© a sense organ pass up the nerves and 
reach a centre in the brain the mind 
- becomes aware of something outside it 
be such as coloured objects, noises, smells, 
< warmth. Each sense organ, each group 
of muscles and nerves, and each brain 























_ Every mind perceives. Perceiving is 
> natural a process as breathing. But 
w many minds can reproduce either 
> in words or in images the full results of 
the: perceiving ? This can only be done 
is by efficient, or trained, perceiving which 
-i observing. To develop perceiving into 
observing is the first practical step in 
self-organisation. 








_ Aids to Observation 
3 You cannot know anything perfectly 
well unless you are able to say or point 


‘Sel f-Organisation for Bu 


By Morsy Darrow, B 3 
Director of the London Ynstitute of Applied Psye hology 


II.—Observation and Concentration 
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In his second article Mr. Morley Dainow points out that knowledge to be acquired well must enter thi 
But such acquisition can only be made perfect by the whole ming 

This is concentration, 
observation and maintaining concentration are given. 
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1.—Perceiving 





it in your mind with your mind’s eye as- 


2.-Observing 
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The latest and soundest helps in developing: - 
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centre form a sensory system in the body, - 
When such a system is working the mind 
becomes aware of things outside i 
This awareness is perceiving. You cannot 
perceive without a sense organ being 
stimulated. You see this page because — 
colour travels from it to your eye. Yous = 
hear the rain because noise travels from 
the ground to your ear. But if you tur 
away from the page you may still see. 





























it were. If you think of your manager 
or of your assistant you may in yo 
mind hear his voice. You are on 
perceiving without. anything outside yo 
touching a sense organ. Such percei 
without external stimulation is cal 
maging, and what you see or hea 
your mind. As called Gi i 


out how it- is s distinguished Tok othe 
things. You cannot fully know tl 
features of two men, the appearar 
of two cars, the outlines and con 
of two designs unless you also know 
differences in features of the men, 
appearances of the cars, in outlines an 
contents of the design. But this tas 
is not too difficult. There are only four 
kinds of differences in perceiving, and 
Nature has endowed you with the powe 
to be aware of them. These are 
differences in sense quality, as thing 












difi s n aunts heard ; differences 
ty, as an electric. light differs 
a lighted candle or as a shout differs 
a whisper; differences in time, 
. quick message differs froma slow one ; 












ffers from a small one. 
Therefore to change perceiving 
serving— S 


into 





all possible senses ON the 


Wee and image. | 

If, for instance, you are to observe a 
iew type of office file— 

a) Ask a question of each sense (e.g. 
at isitasseen ? What is it as touched ? 
What is it as moved? What is it as 
‘apped ? What is it as smelt, etc. ?); 


it. this. moment you heard a loud 
sh. of glass you would start. up and 
tothe window. You would. willingly 
your attention to the cause of the 
sh. Such attention given without 
effort, without any consciousness at all 
of willing, is called non-voluntary atten- 
tion. The objects that excite it are 
rilling or interesting. This type of 





for our purpose. 

The more difficult type of attention 
what you are giving this article. The 
ect. exciting it is some purpose you 
e thought out and you are conscious 
a deliberate act of willing. This is 
verefore called voluntary attention. 
his is the type that makes for mental 
rogress. | 

First Steps in Attention | 
x. The object to which you attend must 


be clear to you. 
ar There must be no competing external 





lifferences in space, as a large poster What is the precise pattern ? 


; 3,—Attendi ig 


‘tention is useful but is not very as abe 


(b) Revise this knowledge without — 
looking or touching the object (i.e. by 
imagery) ; 

{c) Take each sense and analyse results 
E g. What is the exact colour shade? 
What is 
How long does it take 
How large ; 





the inside like ? 
to examine and understand ? 
is it? etc.). oe 

All these questions can only be carried’ 
out and answered by you if: (a) the 
object of your observing is continually 
clear to you; (b) you push aside an} 
and every ae interruption a 
suppress any inner irrelevant impulse. 
(c) you adjust your mind soas to interpre 
or give full meaning to, the object o 
your observing. In other words, yor 
can only perform observation by pel 
forming attention, for it is attention th 
brings about the three results . jus 
mentioned. a 
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activities or objects or inner riva 
impulses. i 

3. You must be able to keep the obj 
in your mind, - 

The first step is obtained. quite easi 3 
Turn your senses into sense. If it is 
speaker, approach within good heari 
distance. If it is a picture, approa 
within true seeing distance. If it is 
book place it within good holding a 
seeing distance. The second step nee 
just a little thought, but only a a 
thought. Do not choose the n 
point of a cross road in w 
a difficult book. Choose an environme 
such as your own room or a. quiet co 
of any room. At any moment compet 
activities play on you such as sound 
from outside, a ring of a bell, a knoc 
at a door. You cannot attend unles 
you suppress your tendency to ‘ta 
notice of these interruptions. But. if 
you choose an environment where such 


interruptions are at a minimum your 





— attention. 


J owner of nel aid suppression will l 


not be called upon too often. 


The third step involves the considera- 


-tion of two conditions : 


monotony and 
-` variety. 


-~ Monotony and Variety 
_ Ifyou try to attend, and only to attend, 
to a small object like a pin you will 
find that at the end of a few seconds 
your mind will wander away from the 
3 pin. This task is difficult because it 
_ is an interruption of the natural rhythm 
_ of bodily and mental activity. If you 
» turn from any small single object to a 
_ large single object such as a speaker who 
©- is standing very still and speaking in 
: @ monotonous tone your mind will again 
- soon turn away from him. He is too 
- monotonous. He is lacking in variety. 
_ A certain degree of variety helps in the 
_ continuativeness of the attention process. 
_ If the same speaker now moved rapidly 
_ to and fro on the platform and delivered 
= his message in most varied tones, now 
_ tragic, now comic, now pathetic, your 
attention would be grasped, but not by 
his matter, only by his manner. There- 
fore neither monotony of itself nor variety 
of itself is the best condition for continuative 
: You must have both. In 
< undertaking any study do not therefore 


„Answers to Correspondents 
Genius and Talent, 


REC. (G.E. Ry.).—Genius does more than 
control business. It creates business. {You 
-apparently possess great talent for system but try 
to develop more precision in thought.) 
< ¥LE.O. (Blackpool). -—Genius does not only 
‘perform. It inspires. (You are to be congratulated 
-on-a most efficient set of answers.) 
= F.E.G. (Reading).—Genius is born; talent is 
acquired, (Women are as welcome to answer these 
questions as men.) 


Reading and Answering. 
B.M. (Bucks.).—-Before putting down a book or 


‘a journal, be certain that you have understood its 


knowledge. Before answering a question about 
either, be certain that you have remembered the 
aes 


ee use either one -sense or 
method. . Do not merely read the Ł boo! 
reflect on its meaning ; discuss. it wit 
a friend; write short essays. The 
performances in these many ways make 
the task of giving attention less difficul 


QUESTIONS. 


No answer should take more than fiv 
minutes or be expressed in more than 
fifty words. So 


1. How many senses has man ? 
is a sense ? 


2. What are the differences betwee 
(a) perception; (b) imagery; l 
observation ? p 


What = 


3. Give some steps to help stanton 


and state how you would test observation, | 


4. (a) What is attention ? 
many kinds are there? (c) 
essential precautions, conditions 
processes. 


5. What is the difference between 
attention and concentration ? ae 

Answers to these questions, enclosing a 
stamped addressed envelope, should be 
addressed to Mr. Morley Dainow, c/o Th 
Editor, BUSINESS ORGANISATION, | | 
Parker Street, W.C.2. 


E.A. E —If the Self were a complete unity f 
made up of indistinguishable parts, life and progres 
would be very simple. But the Self is made up of. 
many selves and life and progress are, therefore, : 


very complicated. 


F.H.S. (Nottingham).—-Feeling or Thinking or 
Acting (Doing) does not constitute a separate s 
They are all constituents of a self.. 

Other answers are held over till next mon 
owing to Ten on Apae; l 

NOTE. —The current Journal. of “Procesdis 
the Child Society, London (price 2s.), contains 
full report of an interesting lecture given by 
Morley Dainow before the. Society on the subje 
of“ Original Research in Vocational Tests.” The 
researches were carried out at the Pelman ` Labor 
tory and at the London » Institute, ot Appli 
Psychology: a ey 





Accident Waste 


By J. B. WELSON, F.C.LI., F.C.I.S. 


Barrister-at-Law, Assistant Secretary of the Provident ecco and 
Guarantee C 'OMPany, Limited 
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T he striking figures here ee as to the extent of the burden imposed upon the community a what | 


our contributor rightly terms “ Accident Waste,’ will astonish business readers. 


Accidents fal 


ughly into three main groups, viz., industrial accidents, ‘street accidents, and railway accidents, 


and they represent an enormous annual loss of capital. 


ase sncvusconceneacanesovsoecsss FROST IRGRA ERE FEES ORTESEEHS DEAHREOHADORESESEH PO EFENERSAORSOPAERTEREDEEESEEEEEESONOEEREEHEORAENO DECREED 


HE fact that most of the people who 
meet with accidents are covered by 
urance either, effected by the sufferer 
mself in the form of a Personal Accident 
olicy or his employer in the form of a 
Vorkmen’s Compensation policy, tends 
to obscure the fact that all accidents 
esult in loss to the community. In the 
e way that the destruction of or 
mage to property by fire, even though 
he immediate loser is reimbursed by 
is insurance company, is properly des- 
bed as fire waste, so the loss to the 
ommunity of a person’s producing 
acity in consequence of his disable- 
t through bodily injury may be termed 
dent waste. 
he truth of the statement as to fire 
ste is now generally recognised, and 
he seriousness of the burden on the com- 
1unity admitted, but the parallel case of 
ccident waste is frequently overlooked. 


Heavy Burden on the Community 


There is probably no need in these 
olumns to prove the proposition, though 
+ possibly the extent of the burden 


at accident waste imposes upon the 


yunity isnot always fully appreciated. 


I tunately there are various statistics 


ublished which enable us to take a 
ery fair measure of it, and a few extracts 
herefrom may be of interest. 
According to the return of the Chief 
spector of Factories, the registered 
actories in I92I were 142,749, and the 
nber of reported accidents 92,565, 
luding 951 fatal accidents. 
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The statistics of compensation and. of : 
proceedings under the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, 1906, are only availab 
up to the year 1920—the figures for th 
year having only recently been publish 
These figures cover a wider field the 
those of the Chief Inspector of F actorie 

The statistics as to compensation 0 i 
apply to the seven great groups 
industries in which returns are called 
for from employers under Section 12 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 19 
viz.—Mines, quarries, railways, factor 
docks, constructional work and shippi 

The statistics as to administration app: 
generally to all cases under this Act an 
the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880. 

In the seven groups of industries 


returns were received in respect of 146,65 


employers, of whom 118,542 were included 
in the collective returns supplied b 
Employers’ Associations, Mutual Inder 
nity Societies and Insurance Companii 
on behalf of employers belonging 1t tö 
insured by them. : 
These collective returns ecm f 
69°3 per cent of the total cases and 6 
of the compensation in such cases, an 
71-8 per cent of the disablement ca 
and 73°5 of the compensation in suc 
cases in the seven industries. Separa 
returns were received from 28 TIS em 
ployers, of which 25,695 were “ Nil 
returns, i.e. to the effect that there had. 
been no cases of payment of compensati 


under the Act. 


-The aggregate number of persons comir 
within the provisions of the Act who we 





= ance companies as profits. 


employed in the seven industries was 
8,348,150, and there were 3,531 fatal 
and 381,986 non-fatal accidents. 
_ total accidents cost £755,675, and the 
- non-fatal £5,222,352, making a total 
=- payment of compensation of £5,978,009. 
<H should be remembered that this is 
= not the total cost, for the weekly com- 
pensation in many of the non-fatal cases 


-< may continue for years, and the ultimate 


- total will be much greater. For the year 
1920 the average payment in case of 
~- death was £214, and in case of disablement 
£13 14s. od. 

‘The figures given above represent only 
the actual amount paid to workmen 


Industry. 


Shipping 
Factories 
Docks . 


“> Mines . 
| Quarries 


Constructional W ork 
Railways , 


Total 


cor their dependants, and not the total 


_. charge on the industries in respect of 
compensation. To compute the total 
- charge it would be necessary to take 
- account of the administrative expenses 
and medical and legal costs of employers, 


_.. insurance companies and mutual indem- 


= nity associations, the amounts placed in 
_ reserve, and the sums set aside by insur- 
; These con- 
_ stitute a large proportion of the total 
charge. For example, it appears from 
= the returns furnished by the insurance 
companies to the Board of Trade in respect 
of employers’ liability insurance business 
_ that in the year 1920 the income of the 
-. companies from premiums was {8,851,607 
or, including the interest from reserves, 
- £9,047,559, but that only £2,980,755 went 
in payments under policies, £2,921,959 


Number of Persons | ‘Total Compensation 
Employed. 


553, 1059 
i 8,348,330 


being ge. in T for com 


and expenses of management, £ 1,476, 869 
being transferred to the reserves, and 
{1,667,976 being set aside for profit 
[These figures apply to the whole of the 
employers’ liability i insurance business 
the companies, and not merely to- 
seven industries scheduled under the Ac 

It is estimated that if all the charge 
and expenses referred to above are taken > 
into account, the total charge for com- 


pensation in the seven great mere a 


cannot have been less than £8,500,000. 
The number of persons employed in 

each industry, and the amounts paid for 

Poaceae in 1920 were as follows— 


Charge per 


ee | person Employed. 


| eek 302 453 
5,978,009 


d. 
6 
3 
5 
3 
0 
8 
4 


It is Seedy that in the coal minin, 
industry the charge arising under the A 
works out at about 2-44d. only per ton 
coal raised. | 

The 381,986 disablement cases included 
40,030 continued from I919. 342,96: 
cases were terminated during the year, 
leaving 39,024 cases outstanding. O 
these outstanding cases, 13,895 had laste 
more than one year, including 1,538 
cases (mostly in the mining industry ry 
which had lasted over ten years. : 

Of these 381,986 disablement cases 
20,811 were settled by payment of- 
lump sum either at once or after a perioc 
during which a weekly P Ww 
made. 

These figures also include the cases 
industrial diseases. Compensation was 
paid, in the seven indus ties, in 27 fat 
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cases to the amount of £5,387 and in 
10,425 disablement cases to the amount 
of £365,684. The number of “ continued 
cases ” was 4,433, or 42°5 per cent of the 
total number (in the case of accidents the 
proportion was only 9:6 per cent), and 
they accounted for £212,134, or over 
58 per cent of the total disablement 
compensation paid for industrial diseases. 

The total number 
of cases under the 
Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act which 
were taken into court 
in 1920 was 5,331; 
many of these, how- 
ever, were applica- 
tions for dealing with 
allowances already 
granted, and many 
were settled out of 
court or otherwise 
disposed of, so that 
the total number of 
original claims for 
compensation finally 
settled with the cog- 
nizance of the courts 
was only 3,389. The 
decision in 2,737 
cases, Or 81 per cent, 
was in favour of the 


: Mr. J. B. 
applicant. 
There were 25,332 
cases in which memoranda of agree- 
ments and informal arbitrations were 


registered in the courts. 

The number of cases under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act carried to the 
Courts of Appeal was 82, or 2-4 per 
cent of the cases decided in the courts 
below. 

In addition, there were ten appeals to 
the House of Lords. 

The total number of cases under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, taken 
into court in the whole of the United 
Kingdom, was 69. The figures have 





steadily diminished since 1907, when the 
number of cases was 604, and clearly 
indicate the tendency of the remedy 
provided by the older Act to fall into 
disuse since the Act of 1906 came into 
full operation. 

Though, of course, figures cannot be 
given, it will readily be seen that the 
of.the costs involved must be 
very large, and is, of 
course, to a large 
extent a charge upon 
industry. 

It is the same with 
the medical refer- 
ences, and the extent 
may be gauged from 


amount 


the fact that the 
number of medical 
referees appointed 


for the purpose of the 
Workmen's Compen- 


sation Act was, on 
the 31st December, 
1920—In England, 


206 ; in Scotland, 80 ; 
and in Ireland, 45. 
Forty-seven cases 
were referred to them 
for reports by judges, 
arbitrators and com- 


mittees under the 
WELSON. ns 
provisions of Sched- 
ule II (15) of the 
Act. In 414 cases medical referees sat 
with judges as assessors—In 473 cases 


they were referred to, by agreement 
between the parties, for certificates as to 
the condition of the workman and his 
fitness for employment, or as to whether 
and to what extent his incapacity was 
due to the accident. In one case a 
certificate was required as to the per- 
manent nature of the incapacity of a 
workman who desired to go abroad: 
Viewing the question from another 
angle we find from the Home Office 
Return that there were 2,845 cases of 


<. Trarncars 


fatal ind: Cte cases of naal stre to] 


< Kingdom during the year 1921. 

-No figures are available as to what thege 
accidents cost by way of compensation 
nor the amount of wages lost as a con- 
sequence of the resulting disablement, 
but we know that the risk of the owner 
of a vehicle whether it be mechanically 
_ propelled or horse-drawn, is so serious 
-~ that it is usually insured against, and 
the companies specially cater for the 
risk which is now generally included 
.in “omnibus” policies with other 
contingencies. 

i London, of course, is the scene of a 
- large proportion of the accidents, and 


Gt is interesting to observe from the 


- following figures that the number of 
fatal accidents in London is less in pro- 
portion to the non-fatal accidents than 

“in the United Kingdom generally, a 

result probably due to the excellent way 
in which the traffic is regulated, especially 

in the City. 


i i 
Metropolitan | city of: 
| Police District.: | London. 


Ömnibuses Kabani 


T 
© Other vehicles | propelled. 


2: Pedal cycles 


Total 


: Matiepolitan- 
‘Lon on. | UK. 


Police District. 


2 306 
1,418 
- 2.123 
11,504 
5,296 ~ 


22,647 


meena mmaa 


Horse-drawn vehicles 


. Omnibuses Mechanically | 


Other vehicles | propelled. 


Pedal cycles l 12 325 


l él 272 


= Railway Accidents 
The returns of railway accidents during 
the year 1921 are also of interest. 


or railway companies’ 


breaking. Though, 


accidents caused by vehicles in the United ` were killed, an 


accidents Pee With A runni 
of trains or the movement of railway 
vehicles, 71 passengers lost their lives and 
1,506 cases of injury reported. During 
year by falling when entering or alighti 
from trains, 21 passengers were ul 
and 718 injured. : 

By accidents in which the movemen 
of trains, etc., was not concerned, 4 
passengers were killed and 569 injured : 
Of these, 2 were killed and 196 injure 
whilst ascending or descending steps. a 
stations, and I14 were injured by bein; 
struck by barrows or falling over packag 
etc. k 
In addition to these a considetabl 
number of persons, other than passengers: 
: ) servants, was 
either killed or injured, 3 were kille 
and 20 injured by accidents to trains 
and 403 were killed and 148 injured b; 
other accidents in which movement o 
trains or railway vehicles was concerned 
The large proportion of fatalities is, 0 
course, accounted for by the fact tha 
these figures | include suicides and leve 
crossing accidents. 

And further, 23 persons (other. iia 


passengers or- servants) lost their- live 


and 493 were injured by accidents 
which the movement of trains, etc, wa 
not concerned. 

In conclusion, it may be. memes 
that in 1920 there were 51,679 indictec 
for larceny or fraud, 4,722 for burglar 
or housebreaking, and 2,938 for shoy 
‘perhaps, these ar 
not strictly accidents, they all more o 
less inflict a loss upon the communit 
over and above the cost of punishing: t 


offender. 





vising Booklets which will be Kepi 


By Max = | 


senonerennesee SCSPEPRESPEDEEEE TEAS EEOEEEHAGRED 


There is more possibility of wastage of good money over the printing and distribution of expensive | 
booklets and catalogues than over any other form of selling literature. 


SHETAREEEDGDFCETHES RENE RERFERE SHERIF ARESHSSTASHAOSEAFETAAHEEPRESEER TASES 


- LARGE and expensive booklet on 
+ super-calendered paper, issued by a 
n offering a piano-player attachment, 
was shown to the writer for comment. 
Turning over the pages, each right-hand 
page devoted to a big and dominating 
photograph of a piano, he was struck by 
the impression that this was a “ machinery 
alogue,” and said so. And the reply 
: “Yes, as a matter of fact we did 
é it on a catalogue for machinery.” 
Yow, this was clearly bad psychology 
the part of the firm. What they were 
y selling to the public was not a 
o or a piece of complex machinery 
ttach to a piano, but the enjoyment 
he whole realm of music—bringing 
works of the great composers of the 
hole world within the reach and compass 
anyone, however unskilled in music. 
Very few of the public are interested 
mechanical details. 
know is: Will this expensive machine 
ive to myself and my family pleasure 
enjoyment proportionate to its cost ? 
ey are not particularly interested 
1 what an article is made of, or how it 
made, but they are vitally concerned 
hat it will do—and particularly, 
at it will do for the individual who is 
nking of buying it. 
- Therefore a booklet of this character 
should have been conceived on a totally 
ferent idea—suggesting strongly by 
rording and artistic illustration and 
ypography and paper the pleasure and 
njoyment to be derived from the instru- 
nt—and consigning the machinery 
eee to the background. 


FUSCHOAEEHTERERREAKRESH ERSTE DE HPAES ORT EDSEEE EES HPERESABAISCE EEE 


What they want 


must create an 


REERAAHRABESEEREEF REESE RARE SPCRROAVER EER D BETS eerins UIRRERAUIVENEDENbEORSNES FLERE SARE SaOaREREED PERE HASCESHRHEE SkPRER RRR EALA HEE EEE RELA ate PERAE 


TRHRHEROHKESHE ADEE RREEPEDEOEAE A SEER EAHEA 7” 


oe com 
yE E a 


The above is an example of e 


wastefulness in the production of ano 
could. i 


expensive booklet. And one 
instance dozens of others. 


Booklets which ‘‘ Carry the Message’ x 


Let us try to analyse the elements whic po 
go towards making a booklet “ carry.” 
To start with, a booklet 


or folder. It is usually more 
produce. It is not intended—or iio 
not be intended —for broadcast distribu- 
tion, as with a leaflet or folder. It 
should be sent only to those people who 
inquire for it, or at all events are defin 


itely known to be interested in the- 


subject with which the booklet deals. E 
Moreover, it is intended to be kept. — 


Either it must lead to immediate sales, 


or the prospect must feel it is too interse.: 
esting to throw away. Therefore one. . 
of the cardinal principles of booklet 
construction is to make it se interestin 
or so attractive or so useful, 
prospect will feel impelled to ioe. it, 
A second principle is that a booklet 
need not go out of the way to “ attra 
attention.” It is being sent or give 
to somebody who is already interested 
in the subject. Unlike a folder, it need 
not have the whole story “ jumped out 
bold on the front page. ae 
A third principle is that the booklet” 
“ atmosphere ” 


the article—and because of the physical- 


nature of a booklet, it is much more 


possible to do so in this form than in 
folder form a 
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has a. e 
purpose different from that ore a lea flet E 


around 
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Let us try to show by an analysis of 
some good booklets how these points 
can be carried into actual effect. 


A Fine Booklet on House Furnishing 
A well-known London firm selling 
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removing the goods in the sight of all 
the neighbours. 

Therefore the first thing the firm sets 
out to do is to remove this impression 
entirely, and surround their house and 
the goods they sell with an atmosphere 


‘The Pol icy 


HE HOUSE OF DRAGE 


of 


HE policy of the House of Drage 
summed up in one word, is— 
VALUE. 


Value in furniture. 
Value in personal service. 
Value in home furnishing. 


Home 1s the foundation of society, its 
surroundings the greatest influence 
on life and character. 


Behind the guarantee given by this 
House, with every piece of furniture 
sold, is the undertaking that if, upon 
delivery, any article selected from 
the Showrooms proves unsuitable or 
does not in some detail come up to 
expectations, it will readily and with- 
out question be exchanged. 





ILLUSTRATION 1 


furniture on the hire-purchase system 
issues this booklet. (See Illustrations 
I and 2.) 

Now, furniture on the hire-purchase 
plan is not naturally associated with 
a “good atmosphere.” It is suggestive 
to many people of cheap and shoddy 
goods covered over with a meretricious 
veneer; of “clever” and “sharp” 
methods of trading; and of bailiffs 
pouncing down on unfortunate people 
in arrears with their instalments, and 


of quality, refinement, value, courtesy, 
fair dealing, and service to the public. 
Consider Illustration 1. It loses a 
great deal by being reproduced in black- 
and-white, instead of in the actual colours 
of the booklet, but it will at once be 
evident that the above factors are sug- 
gested by the style of wording, the typo- 
graphy, the unusually large type (18-pt.), 
the dignity of lay-out, and the ample 
white margins. This booklet is printed 
on very fine cartridge paper, beautifully 





e to the eye, and strong to the touch. 
paper in itself suggests refine- 
nt, quality, and durability. There is 
ing shoddy or cheap-jack in any 
ysical part of the booklet, nor in the 
rording. It looks good, feels good, 
and reads good. 
The wording carries a sincerity and nice- 
ess of feeling which is very noteworthy. 
The free insurance policy given by the 
m,a very fair provision for the customer, 
shown in the booklet. And [lustration 
‘reproduces two enclosures, which for 
purpose of safety are slipped into a 
“pocket fold ” of the cover. 
- The invitation card is dignified, and 
again conveys quality and refinement. 
‘the sheet of wording in hand-drawn 
tering strongly suggests that there is 
omeone in a position of authority in 
the firm who has ideals as well as business 
abilities. 
Although this booklet has for its 
ultimate object the selling of furniture, 
yet there are no large photographic 
trations of individual pieces of furni- 
. There are only suggestions of 
in the form of thumbnail 
and | small illustrations of 






















this: ae set out to sell actual pieces of 
urniture, they endeavour first to “ sell 
the House” and its methods of fair 
ading, and the hire-purchase plan in 
eral. The booklet is intended to 
convince the prospect that this system 
dignified and self-respecting; that 
here are no shoddy goods or sharp 
methods to be on guard against ; and that 
the firm will treat the customer fairly 
and squarely. 

-The object of the booklet is to do that ; 
d then bring the prospect to the show- 
ooms, where he will actually select the 
urniture he wants. 





good, that very few people would throw 
it away. Even if they were not actually 
deciding to buy from the firm, they would 
probably keep it for reference and future i 
purchases, or would pass it on to a friend 











The booklet both looks and feels so 


interested in buying furniture for the 
home. $ 

H is almost a book rather than a 
commercial booklet. | 
























































ILLUSTRATION 2 


Why a Booklet is Kept 
If you personally were asked why 
you kept some advertising booklets and 
threw others away, your obvious answer. 
would be that you kept the ones which- 
interested you. E 

Let us go deeper into this. Why do- 
they interest you? ..... Because they 
contain something useful to me. | 

Useful to you in what way?..... 
Either in regard to my business, or my 
home. 7 

What would be useful to you in business? — 
..... Naturally, something which — 
would help me to make money or save | 
money. ee 


vAind what would be useful to you‘in: 


7 your home ? .. Why, something 


< which would provide comfort or pleasure 


e in the household at a reasonable cost ; 


or would definitely assist my wife in the | 


management of the home and the bringing 
up of the children. | 

__The above is very elementary common- 
sense, to which almost everybody would 


$ A CORRESP ONDENT- Salary 
AGE OOO a year. Man to take entire | 
charge of correspondence for a large com | : 
pany selling its product in United States, | 
Canada and South America. State quali: | 
fications fully in first letter. Address 1432 | 


| Morning Courier. - d&sé 


ILLUSTRATION 3 


subscribe without the slightest hesitation. 
Yet, when the business man sets out to 


© devise a booklet for his firm which is to 


be appreciated and kept by the man to 

© whom he sends it, how rarely does he try 
to make it attractive or interesting on the 
lines of the simple analysis given above! 
_ A fairly usual type of booklet offers 
the goods and the prices displayed with 
mechanical regularity ; a pompous “ Fore- 
word” ; some stock forms of printer’s 
-decoration which mean nothing in par- 
_ ticular—and perhaps a portrait of the 
S founder of the firm a century ago. 


Such toa are a oa T e 
sell a certain amount of goods, just 
any sort of shop which takes down it 
shutters is likely to sell a certain amou 
of goods——but they are uninspired, u 
inspiring, and not nearly as remunera 3 
as they might be made to be. E 

On the other hand, here is a boo. č 
(see Illustration 3) of a totally differe 
character—one which is certain to b 
kept because of its interest and its useful 
ness to almost every business man. I 
is not an expensive booklet, consistin 
of 16 pages in plain, small type, wit 
only one black-and-white illustration 
the paper being a good but not expen 
bond paper, and the cover (as show 
being destitute of illustration or orname 
In brief, the booklet depends entirel 
on what ww says. 7 

It is intended to advertise letter pape 
made by an American firm, but there 
nothing at all about the firm's ‘pape 
until the very last page of the -16-pag 


story. The story deals with a larg 
company wanting a particularly high 
grade letter-writer at an- excet 

high salary, and is written in the rm. 
an interview with the head of the compal 


by a newspaper reporter. The report 
asks, just as anybody else would ask 
how the company could afford to. p 
such a high salary as £3,000 a year fo 
a man whose only job would be the writin 
of business letters. The managing direc 
tor explains his reasons ; introduces th 
man to whom he is about to give thi: 
valuable job; and the corresponden 
then proceeds to give an exposition o 
how he makes selling letters ne a 
interesting. 
His talk is brimful of useful ma 
for every business man, ending up 
the phrase; ‘‘ The letter is the 
intimate of all advertising. it repr 
YOU.” i 
And that phrase _ leads. on natu 
to the importance of having letter 
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which the quality and appearance will 
rthily represent the firm. 

‘It is safe to say that any business man 
getting this booklet would start to read 
3 would find it highly interesting ; 
ould read through the closely set 
atter, without illustration or other 
adventitious aid,” right through to the 
finish; would keep the booklet; and 


























‘The effect of properly cooked food may be almost entirely lost 
by lack of care in its serving. The proper serving of food relates 
not only to its actual disposal on the serving dish, but has refer. 
ence to the appearance and temperature of the room is which Ris 
served. The manner in which the table is laud and the furnishings - 
of the table may make or mara meal. To say that “we eat with 
our eyes” should not be called an exaggeration, for if food be pre 
sented in a neat, orderly and pleasing manner, its appearance will 
enuse a flow of the digestive juices and not only occasion an sppe- 
5) kite for food, but supply the ability to digest it 
no Food in individual portions should be disposed on a serving dish 
te present a symmetrical outline. The dish should not look crowded, 
and at least one-third of the space should be free from even a gar- 
- ish. Let hot food be presented hot and cold food properly chilled 
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ould have a particularly vivid impres- 
on in his mind of the business value of 
letter-paper manufactured by the 


seful to the Housewife 

The above is a booklet which would be 
cept by the business man. And here is 
| example of one which will certainly 
= kept by the housewife. (See 
stration 4.) 

It is issued by an American firm 
unufacturing household specialities, and 
particularly intended to advertise their 











“ Crisco,” a frying fat which imparts 
no odour to the articles fried in it, The 
book is not merely a collection of recipes 
empodying “ Crisco,” as many firms 
would have made it. It goes much 
further, dealing with modern kitchens, 
service at table, table decorations, the — 
principles of frying, pastry hints, meats, — 
vegetables, weights and measures, etc., 


SUPPER TABLE GETTING. 
INSERT SHOWS INDIVIDRIAL COVER, 


RUSSIAN, ENGLISH 
` AND | 
COMPROMISE SERVICES 


Three forms of table service are recognized, the Eaglisi, the 
Russian, and the Compromise, which is a combingtion af the other 
two. The Russian style of service is formal, and is attempted in 
fall only when the attendants are skillful and numerous. fa this 

- form of service no feod—save bonbons, relishes or salted nate--- 
appears upon the table—everything is served “from the side.” 
Good Russian service implies that no one at table be obliged to ask 
for anything he needs; thus if one is to eat a dish with a sauce, 
the sume must immediately follow the dish; rolls, water, butter, 
sauces and salads must be supplied at the instant they are desired. 
To attend to the wants of six or eight people at table, at least one 
attentive, skillful maid will be od, besides the cook. The food 
separated into individual portions, is either set down from the right 
hand before those at table, or, plates being in place, the food seps- 
rated inte individual portions, is passed to the left of each, that each 
may help himself or be helped by the one in attendance. Phshes 

# 


ILLUSTRATION 4 


running to over a hundred pages, and well — 
illustrated in full colours. ie 
The firm do not send it out free. They 
ask 25 cents (say Is.) for it. And it is” 
worth to a housewife several times that — 
price. It would be kept permanently 
on the reference shelf, and would give — 


the firm a standing advertisement for 


“ Crisco ” of which the life would be many 
years. F 

Where a firm can produce a. book or — 
booklet packed with so much useful 
information as this, they are not only 
entitled to charge for it, but will find it | 




















> better business to do so. 


= suitably advertised, it can obtain a wide 
_ distribution. 

In case the above be doubted, ‘an 
instance may be quoted from the experi- 
ence of an English firm selling health 
foods. They had a little booklet written 
for them by a famous athlete, and 
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advertised it as free. The response was 
poor, and continued poor for some months. 
By way of an experiment, and not seri- 
ously anticipating good results, they 
advertised the same booklet at 6d., and 
found that the public sent in their 
sixpences for it in large quantities ! 


This tends to prove that the public will 


pay for even a commercial booklet, when 
they would not take the trouble to ask 


_ for it free-of-charge. 
But one must make an important’ 


_ proviso. The booklet must be well worth 
3 the money asked. It must be devised 


It will be all the 
_ more appreciated when paid for—and if 


— 20 ins., 


from the point of view of -giving 


measure for the price. In the ca 
quoted above, the booklet was: „on 
devised in the first place as a “give 
away,” not as a booklet to be sold 
And it was afterwards found by ing 
that some of the people who bought 
they had not received their money’s wor 

To create an impression of this k 
would obviously be bad business. And 
so, if one intends to‘charge for a com: 
mercial booklet, it is most important to 
have the useful matter in the forefront 
throughout, and the advertising portions 
subsidiary. The advertising will be. all 


the stronger for the restraint. 


To take another instance of usefulites 
a seed house enclose free with the 
literatur re a large chart, eee I2ins. 

forming a intin nt” 


lowe dwi ae poe the 

side of. ‘the Cheek Por 
planting each of the veg 
and bringing them to matu 

With a certain collection of y 
seeds, the firm gives away a we 
cookery book dealing chiefly v 
methods- of cooking and ser n 
vegetables. a 

UsEFULNESS—there are unlin 
bilities | of. introducing this. ele 
booklets for many different - “kin 
firms. Such books are psy ‘cholog 
They are appreciated, and they are kep 


The Element of ‘‘ Atmosphere ” — 
The other type of booklet which. wi 
“ carry its message” is the one whi 

wraps “atmosphere ” around the good 

or services offered. The furnishing book 
let previously mentioned is an excelle 
example ; and here is another one iss 
by a paper firm. (eee Tlustration 
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The cover of the booklet is perfectly 
simple—go per cent of white paper and 


ro per cent of delicate hand-drawn 
lettering. Of the interior pages, the 


single one shown contains only a very 
pregnant sentence on “Suggestion in 
Advertising,” and is faced by another 
entirely blank. In fact, most of the 
booklet consists of blank white pages, with- 
out a word of lettering or any design on 
them. They do not talk, they “ suggest.” 


o o 


In the original, the very fine, pure 
white antique paper of the booklet 
is a powerful factor in carrying the 
meşsage, both by appearance and by 
“feel.” 

It usually takes a trained writer to 
produce “ atmosphere” in words—and 
an artist with imagination to illustrate 


them. Cheap work does not pay the 
advertiser who wants to sell “quality 
goods.” 
o o 


A Great Advertising Business 
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TuE New SAMSON CLARK BUILDING 


A remarkable record of advertising enterprise and progress was disclosed at the opening 
by Lord Leverhulme on the 6th of last month of Messrs. Samson Clark & Co.'s new premises 


in Mortimer Street, W. 


The building, which occupies an extensive site at the corner of 


Mortimer and Great Titchfield Streets, is the largest single structure solely devoted to adver- 


tising in the country. 


It has a total area of 26,000 sq. ft., spread over seven storeys. 


The, 


business was founded by Mr. Samson Clark on 26th April, 1896, in a single, second-floor room 
in Regent Street, and now controls a total turnover on behalf of clients in the neighbourhood 


of three-quarters of a million pounds per annum. 


Mr. Samson Clark unsuccessfully contested 


the Chertsey Division of Surrey in the Liberal interest at the General Election last month 


Arbitration in Labour Disputes 
Why State Intervéntion has Proved Futile 


By Donato Mackay, B.L, Solicitor 
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HE position of industrial arbitration 

cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 
The defect in it is found in connection 
with the question of enforcement of the 
arbitrator’s award. When a matter goes 
to arbitration it is, as a general rule, 
taken for granted that the parties will 
fulfil the award of the arbitrator. If the 
unsuccessful party does not do so, there 
are ways and means of having the award 
enforced by the law courts of the country. 
To this, however, there is one important 
exception, namely, in arbitrations between 
employers and employed. In the case of 
a wages award, if the employer does not 
pay the wages awarded, he can very 
readily be made to pay by simply being 
sued for payment and, on production in 
court of the award, the rate of wages is 
vouched, and, other questions being 
absent, there is virtually no defence. 
Usually the employer is worth suing, and 
he quite properly obeys the award of the 
arbitrator immediately and voluntarily, 
recognising that this is his only course ; 
but it is far otherwise in the case of 
employees. Assuming that the arbi- 
trator announces a reduction of wages, 
the employees may refuse to honour the 
award by means of a strike. The em- 


ployer cannot sue the union which usually 


organises the strike; to sue each indi- 
vidual employee for damages for breach 
of contract would be a hopeless pro- 


P ceeding, even though it could be suc- 


- cessfully worked out in court: the 


-Finality has hardly yet been reached in the constitution of the Industrial Court, which is in “the 
anomalous position of being able to make awards without the authority to enforce them. Our 
contributor reviews the difficulties of the position and suggests that when the functions of the 
Industrial Court are invoked the funds of trade unions should be made liable for breach of its award, sy 
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remedy would be an empty one, as th 
employees _ in eight cases out of te: 
would not be worth suing. | 
That the above is, in plain langua 
the truth of the matter has, we think 
been abundantly proved by experien 
It might well be thought that the circu 
stances of the war provided a uniq 
occasion for the success of compul 
arbitration, but it was a failure, Sigi 
and complete. A great many unions at 
first acquiesced in arbitration, because, 
as long as prices continued to rise, 
advances of wages were more or 
automatically awarded, so as to ad 
wages to cost of living. When, howe 
the unions refused to go to arbitratio 
or, if they went, to comply with 
award, it was impossible to make 1 
If 100,000 men cease work, it is im 
ticable to prosecute or fine all of - 
to select a certain number soon raises 
of victimization ; those prosecuted 
made martyrs ; and funds are raised 


their colleagues for payment of their fi 


Australian Experience 


Experience in Australia has been n 
dissimilar. In the year 1907 the resu 
were summed up by Mr. E. J. Aves, whe 
had been sent out by the British Gove 
ment to report on the effect of Austra’ 
measures. Whilst in general his verdic 
was favourable, and some of his recs 
mendations were adopted in this coun 
he suggested that the Pieces Y 
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break down if put to the severe test of a 
failing labour market. As long indeed as 
arbitration courts, awarded increasing 
wages and favoured shorter hours, they 
were not unpopular with the workers, 
and with satisfactory trade conditions 
all went relatively well. Even in those 
happy years, however, two things were 
perfectly clear. First, not even the wide 
sympathies of great Australian judges 
could secure the adoption of the most 
favourable judgments by. the more mili- 
tant unions. Secondly, where the will to 
peace was absent, no system of com- 
pulsory arbitration, no threats of penalties 
could prevent. strikes by large bodies of 
workmen. 


Constitution of the Industrial Court 


The present machinery for industrial 
arbitration is, apart from the Whitley 
Councils, which are merely voluntary con- 
ciation boards, contained in the Indus- 
trial Courts Act, 1919 (which for practical 
purposes embodies the Conciliation Act, 
1896). It defines the Government’s 


powers of intervention in industrial dis- 


putes, such intervention being necessary 
in cases where the joint machinery is not 
adequate or where the joint machinery has 
failed to effect a settlement. The Act sets 
up a permanent Court of Arbitration, to 
- which recourse can be had by parties to 
- industrial disputes tf both parties to the dis- 
pute consent. Although permanent pro- 
vision for voluntary arbitration is thus 
made by the establishment of the Indus- 
trial Court, it has been the policy of the 
Ministry of Labour, if not always the 
practice of the Cabinet, that trade dis- 
putes should be settled as far as possible 
by negotiation between Employers’ Asso- 
ciations and Trade Unions. When this 
fails, or a Joint Industrial Council or a 
Conciliation Board cannot arrive at an 
agreement, the Industrial Court is an 
independent authoritative tribunal to 
which such differences can be referred. 
VI 14-8 


Should the parties so desire, a dispute 
can be referred by the Minister.of Labour 
under the Act either to a single arbitrator 
appointed by him, or to a special Board 
of Arbitration composed of members 
selected by the parties from panels of 
persons appointed by him to act on these 
boards. Reference to the Industrial 
Court is, however, the normal procedure. 
A dispute may be referred for settlement 
under the Industrial Courts Act only after 
the exhaustion of all available means for 
conciliation already existing in the trade.. 
Under the Industrial Courts Act, the 
Minister has power to establish a Court 
of Inquiry to investigate the causes and 
circumstances of any industrial dispute, 
whether the dispute exists or is merely 
apprehended: moreover to this course 
the consent of the parties is not required. 
These courts have no power to settle the 
dispute by arbitration, but are restricted 
to making a report which serves to put 
before the public an impartial account of 
the merits of the case, with possibly a 
recommendation as to the best course to 
be pursued to effect a settlement. 


Its Limited Powers 


Before the Industrial Court has any 
jurisdiction to issue a decision, the parties 
must agree to submit their case to it. 
Therefore, though dignified by the name 
of a court and created by a special 
statute, the Industrial Court is nothing 
but an ordinary arbitration reference. 


Effect of the Printers’ Action 


But assuming parties agree to submit 
their case to it and judgment is given 
thereon, has the Industrial Court any 
greater power than an ordinary arbitra- 
tion might have ? This question has been 
very acutely raised by the recent dispute 
in the typographical trade. There*was 
a strike in consequence of an attempt by 
the employers to reduce wages. At length, 


after long negotiations, the question was 
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referred by both parties to the Industrial 
Court, which in due course issued an 
award in the employers’ favour. This 
award the Typographical Association, in 
accordance with its rules, submitted to a 
ballot vote of its members: for the rules 
provide that no settlement may be 
accepted until it has been ratified by a 
general vote. The members rejected the 
award, and were thereupon called out on 
strike by their Association wherever the 
employers attempted to give effect to the 
reduction which the court had decreed. 
The strike thus became an act not of 


ordinary opposition to a cut in wages,,. 


but of resistance to the decision of a 
court duly established by the Govern- 
ment. . 

What could the Industrial Court do in 
these circumstances ?-—nothing. The New 
Statesman thus deals with the court: 
“The Industrial Courts Act was passed 
at the end of 1919 practically with the 
consent of the trade unions, which were 
consulted in the preliminary negotiations. 
As it reached the Statute Book, it dif- 
fered in certain very material respects 
from the measure first proposed by. the 
Government. The trade unions insisted 
that every phrase suggesting the institu- 
tion of a system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion—which was clearly implicit in the 
original draft—should be struck out. 
They agreed to the establishment of the 
Industrial Court as an arbitrational body, 
‘but they insisted, not only that recourse 
to it should be voluntary, but also that 
there should be no sanction of law behind 
its awards. The court was thus created 
with power to make an award in any 
dispute referred to it, but without 


authority to enforce its award by any 
process of law. 

‘The printers, therefore, in refusing to 
abide by the award of the Industrial 
Court, were strictly within their legal 
rights. .What is important is that the 
Industrial Court clearly was not given in 
191g, and does not possess to-day, the 
right to dictate to employers or workets 
the terms on which they shall give or 
accept employment. It can pronounce 
its awards; but the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of those awards is at the discretion 
of the parties concerned.”’ 


Futility of State Intervention: A 
Suggestion 

We seem to have here a further proof 
of the futility of State intervention in the 
present circumstances. It being, as 
already explained, impracticable to penal- 
ise workmen who disobey an award even 
though the employer is always available 
when the award goes against him, the 
proper method in our opinion is to take 
either of two courses: (1) disallow col- 
lective bargaining and leave the matter 
of wages regulation entirely to the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand, 
or acceptance of (1) not being likely, (2) 
make the funds of unions liable for 
some form of penalty for breach of award. 
In the case of the Typographical Associa- 
tion, for instance, there should not be the 


‘least hesitation in treating a union which 


agreed to go before the Industrial Court 
in the same way in every respect as a 
party to the award, and exacting either 
by way of penalty or forfeiture of deposit 
some security for performance of the 
award 


Me 
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Investment and the Factor of Safety 


By R. H. FERGUSON 
Auditor, Anglo-American Oil Coy., Ltd. 


, i An article of the greatest value to the investor who is chiefly concerned, not with the possibility of 
: immediate profit, but about the ultimate safety of his capital. 
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The writer gives sound advice on what 


type of investment should appeal to the prudent business man, and shows how, by a critical examination 
of the Prospectus and of the Balance Sheet, those vital facts may be elicited which disclose the real 
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N erecting a bridge an engineer always 
adds a margin of strength to withstand 
any unforeseen strain, anditis this margin 
or “ factor of safety ” which is so often 
overlooked in everyday life: The man 
who lives exactly up to his income without 
allowing a factor.of safety against a 
“stormy day” is a case in point. Un- 
foreseen expenses are sure to crop up, and 
without a factor of safety, worry and 
unhappiness inevitably result. Thenatural 
corollary is then that we should save and 
invest wisely, but the question at once 
arises— 


What Type of Investment to Choose ? 

First of all, before buying shares, a 
prospective investor must make up his 
mind whether he wishes for a prudent 
purchase or a speculative one, that is 
whether he prefers peace of mind and no 
financial worries, or whether, for the sake 
of larger gain, he can afford to take risks. 

Supposing, for example, you as an 
investor, had the opportunity to buy a 
motor car which you know you could 
let out on hire for a very profitable sum ; 
and supposing you were doubtful of the 
strength and soundness of that car, 
would you risk the possible loss of all you 
proposed to invest in the purchase for 
the sake of a possible profit on what the 
car earned while it was running ? 


Various Classes of Shares 
Having satisfied yourself that the risk 
should at any rate for the moment be 


financial position of the enterprise in which he contemplates investing his money. 
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avoided, you must turn your attention 
to the various classes of shares open to you. 

Now of prudent investments there are 
five kinds (x) debentures, (2) cumulative 
preference shares, (3) non-cumulative 
preference shares, (4) ordinary shares, 
and (5) deferred ordinary shares, ranking 
for safety in the order named. But the 
safer a share is, naturally the less will be 
the return on it. Therefore the interest 
on debentures will be less than the 
dividends on preference shares, since 
debentures are less risky. Similarly, 
the dividends on preference shares will 
be less than those on ordinary shares 
because preference shares are in their 
turn less risky, and so on. The important 
thing, however, is not thé name given to 
the class of shares, but the amount of 
capital or debentures ranking in front 
of the shares under selection. That is 
the amount on which interest or dividends 
have to be paid before your turn comes. 

In the ordinary course of events, then, 
cumulative preference shares are the 
ones to buy. They are reasonably safe, 
and if the rate of interest falls during a 
bad year, the amount due to you should 
be made up in the near future. 


The Guide for a Prudent Investor 

is an investment which promises both 
the safety of his capital and the security 
of his income. This being so he must be 
content with a moderate rate of interest 
say (at to-day’s figure) from 5 per cent 
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to 7 per cent, and he must purchase 
accordingly shares which he is going to 
hold for income and not sell at the first 
opportunity ; but who can he turn {0 
for advice about such shares? The 
soundest guide is a shrewd City man, 
who does not talk of an investment from 
the sole view of the best selling price to 
be secured, but from the view of what 
security is likely to maintain a lasting 
level; that is the view of permanent 
solidity along with a reasonable return 
of interest. 


His Ideal Investment 


would be one in which the shares for 
some abnormal reason were depressed, 
or which owing to certain rights, were 
more valuable than the figure at which 
they were being quoted. 


A Definite Programme of Investments 


But before embarking upon the pur- 
chase of any securities, the man in posses- 
sion of “ Capital,” no matter how little, 
should make out a definite programme of 
investments, that is of the policy he 
wishes to pursue. He must first calculate 
out about what amount of income he 
requires from his investments, he must 
then select investments which will yield 
a proper dividend according to their 
class. To do this he should see that his 
capital is going to be evenly distributed 
in a number of different coricerns, because 
if he places a disproportionately large 
sum in one security, that very security 
may go wrong. He should see that the 
investments do not clash with one another. 
In other words all his eggs should not be 
placed in one basket, nor all his baskets 
on one cart. Though it is wise to dis- 
tribute his investments over several 
companies, those companies should not 
be, say, all oil companies. 

A plan worth considering is one of 
spreading the capital evenly over various 
countries so that any probable war or 
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political or other trouble will not disturb 
it as a whole. A loss on one may be 
balanced by a gain on another. But it 
is no good buying shares which can not 
be realised, or which will have to be sold 
at a sacrifice because there is no market 
for them. 


Freely Marketable Bankers’ 
Securities 
are the ones to buy, and an investor 
should be content to hold, say, a quarter 
to a fifth of his investments in Govern- 
ment loans and bonds, and municipal 
loans or debentures, with the remainder 
in sound securities that are quoted in the 
Stock Exchange “ Official List.” If he 
contemplates 


Buying Debentures 


he should see that there are sufficient 
assets not only to cover the total amount 
of the issue of which the debentures 
form part, but to have a large margin 
of security ; and in addition, that the 
debentures are secured upon some specific 
property, and not just by a general 
charge on the business. 


Securities which have a Liability 

Attached to Them 

Some unwary investors are unthink-’ 
ingly ready to buy shares that are not | 
fully paid up, but these should be avoided. 
A sudden call may be made on the share- 
holders and the investor here may not 
be in a position to meet the liability. 
Then supposing he wants to dispose of 
them, he may have a difficulty in finding 
a buyer at a satisfactory price. 


Securities at a High Premium 
Again, the investor may be tempted 
by the big dividends paid by securities 
at a high premium. But as a general 
rule these too should be avoided. The 
premium is not a true, but an inflated 
value due either to the success of the 
company or else to its expectations ; 
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both of which factors will inevitably lead 
to imitation and competition, which 
can only mean lower prices and less 
profits for distribution. 

Then, if the security is a short-date 
redeemable one, it means that should the 
investor buy it now at a premium, in 
a few years’ time his security may be 
redeemed at par so that his premium 
will be lost, and he will have all the trouble 
and cost of re-investing his money. 


Watch All Price Movements 


But whatever investments are chosen, 
the investor should make it a rule to 
carefully watch all price movements, and 
for this reason: any signs of trouble will 
first be shown in the- market prices of 
a security. A small and very occasional 
drop may only be due to fluctuation in 
business, but a continual fall will mean 
the necessity of careful inquiry, so it is 
only by watching the trend of the market 
that an investor can escape losses on 
his investments. Moreover, whenever he 
receives a prospectus, a balance sheet, 
or other papers affecting his investments, 
he should carefully examine them so 
that he can acquire a fair idea of the 
amount of security behind his invest- 
ments, and what security there is for 
his income from these investments; and 


so we return to the factor of safety again, ` 


which is none other than the factor of 
security, the factor of happiness, perhaps, 
too, the factor of future success. 


The Prospectus 


An investor may have been so fortunate 
as to receive sound advice as to what 
securities to purchase, with, however, the 
qualifying suggestion that he should 
“ procure the prospectus or balance sheet 
dealing with the class of shares under 
consideration so that he can analyse it to 
form his own judgment.” But this 
suggestion may be so much Greek to him. 
He knows that a prospectus represents a 


report on the financial position of the 
company, accompanied by a request for 
money to be used as capital. But he 
has no idea of how to analyse it. So let 
us consider the simplest method— 

There are two main points to be con- 
sidered in a prospectus, (x) the safety 
of the capital to be invested, (2) the 
security of the income to be expected. 


Safety of the Capital 


To find the safety of the new ordinary 
share capital in a company whose capital 
amounts to, say—{50,000 preference, 
£300,000 old ordinary, and £300,000 new 
ordinary shares, total £650,000, take the 
amount quoted as being the total balance 
sheet assets, say, £500,000, and from it 
deduct the amount of any capital ranking 
in front of that under consideration—in 
this case, preference share capital £50,000 
—this leaves assets of £450,000. To this 
add the amount of the new ordinary 
share capital, in this case £300,000— 
making £750,000 total. Now divide this 
total of £750,000 by the total issued share 
capital £650,000, and we get the safety 
of the new ordinary share capital as being 
between 14 and 14, that is we see there 
is enough to pay back the ordinary 
shareholders and to have in addition, 
a safety margin of f{100,000: So that 
the capital seems reasonably safe. 

But a great deal depends upon the 


nature and value of the assets, so the 


next step is to examine them carefully 
to see—. 

(x) If they have been valued by an 
independent firm of valuers, and if so 
whether the valuers have put their name 
to the valuation along with the date on 
which the valuation was made. 

(2) If the buildings are: freehold or 
leasehold, and if the latter, what number 
of years the lease has to run before the 
property ceases to belong to the company. 

(3) In the event of its being a private 
business converted into a joint stock 
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concern, how much the vendors are taking 


in cash and how much in shares. An 
investor is not interested in the skin of 
a sucked orange ! í 
(4) What amount is absorbed by that 
intangible asset “good wil,” which 
in the event of bad times, is valueless, 
and 
(5) Whether the company is over- 
capitalised by having too large an amount 
on which to pay dividends, or if the price 
paid for the business is so big that the 
dividends earned can not be as high as 
2 per cent or 3 per cent above bank rate. 


Security of Income 

The next big consideration is security 
ofincome. For this an investor must turn 
to the Profit and Loss account and note— 

(1) Whether the yearly profits are given 
or only a possibly misleading average over 
a certain number of years. 

(2) Whether the profits are net after 
the payment of directors’ fees and interest 
on loans, and* 

(3) Whether depreciation of, say, one- 
fifth has been allowed for maintenance 
and dilapidation. 

Now, having seen what amount of 
dividend is estimated to be paid, or has 
been paid in the past, before provision 
is made for reserves, an investor should 


look and see if the amount of the dividend ° 


appears to be covered twice over by the 
estimated profit. If so, the security 
of the income is, on the face of it, 
satisfactory. 

Say a 6 per cent dividend is going to be 
paid on the ordinary capital of £600,000. 
To do this, a net profit of £36,000 will 
be required. Then if the estimated (or 
_ previous year’s) net profit amounts to 
or exceeds £72,000, the outlook is hopeful. 


‘Whether to Hold or Sell New Shares ? 


This point should be considered at 
the end of the first six months. 
The first intimation of any progress by 


a company is the declaration of the first 
half-yearly dividend on the preference 
shares (this means that a certain amount 
of profit has been made). 

If also an interim dividend is paid on 
the ordinary shares, then it can be assumed 
that sufficient profits have been made to 
pay the second half-yearly preference 
dividend when it falls due later on; and 
the chances are that a final dividend will 
be paid to ordinary shareholders as well, 
because if there had been any doubt 
about the profit-earning capacity of the 
company for the next six months, the 
directors would hardly have risked paying 
an interim dividend on the ordinary 
shares. 

Now suppose that the company is not 
a new one but an “established ” one, 
and the interim dividend is “ passed,” 
then the natural inference is that reduced 
profits will be made during the year; 
and the margin of safety behind the 
preference share dividends will also be 
reduced. In other words, if you are a 
preference shareholder, do not overlook 
the importance of whether an ordinary 
share dividend is “ passed ” or “ paid ” ; 
because that apparently small matter 
may be the factor of safety of your 
income. 


The Balance Sheet 


An investor might properly bear in 
mind the fact that no adviser’s recom- 
mendation should be accepted without 
a real knowledge of the facts obtainable 
from the balance sheet, and to ascertain 
these facts he must have some idea of 
what points to look for and where to 
find them. - 


Security for the Capital 

The first point to ascertain is the amount 
of security for the capital in whichever 
class of shares it is invested. The simplest 
way of doing. this is by making the 
following table— 
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Book val Number of 
Status. of available Margin. mes covered 
Assets, by assets 
Total Assets .  . | £750,000 | 
Debenture holders . 100,000 
(5% stock) £656,000 75 
650,000 
Creditors . 50,000 | 
600,000 13 
7% preference share- 
holders . i , 600,000 
(£1 shares) a OG 150,000 
450,000 4 
450,000 
Ordinary shareholders 300,000 
150,000 1:5 
(£1 shares) £150,000 





Thus we see the total assets amount to 
£750,000. The debenture stock (£100,000) 
is secured by seventy-five times its value 
of assets at their face value. The balance 
left being £650,000. The remaining 
creditors amount to £50,000, and they 
are covered thirteen times over, leaving 
a margin of £600,000. 

Having disposed of the company’s 
outside liabilities, we now turn to the 
7 per cent preference shares. These have 
been issued to the extent of £150,000. 
Deducting this from the available balance 
leaves £450,000 for the ordinary share- 
holders: As the ordinary share capital 
is £300,000, each of these £1 shares is 
represented by assets to the face value of 
1-5 (or £I Ios. od.). 

But this security is only a book security 
on shares at a par value. The shares 
to-day are quoted at, say, 25s. (not 20s.), 
therefore the margin of assets required 
for security of shares bought at that 
figure is £375,000 (300,000 shares at 25s.). 
The available assets apparently exceed 
this by £75,000, which means that in 
the event of liquidation, the surplus 
margin over and above the amount of 
each share bought at 25s. would be 5s. 
In this case, then, the whole of the 
subscribed capital is apparently secured 
beyond immediate risk. 

From this we get, as a general guide, 
that where the share capital under 
analysis at its purchase rate is not secured 
by a margin beyond immediate risk, 


caution should be exercised in making 
the investment. 


Income Earned 

The next question to be examined is 
the income earned. This is best done 
from the following table— 








Yield per cent 
Purchase or | Interest or 
arket Price.| Dividend. | 2t Purchase 
price. 
Debenture stock : 100 5 £5 
Preference shares 20 7 
j 7 shares 25 10 ža 


It is plain that sinċe both debenture 
stock and dividend shares are quoted at, 
say, their issue price, their rates of interest 
and dividend respectively will be £5 
and £7 per groo invested. The price 
of ordinary shares has, however, gone up 
5s., so that, whereas a purchaser at 20s. 
would be getting, {10 on every {100 
invested, a purchaser at 25s., although 
getting 10 per cent on his share invest- 
ment, would be getting only £8 per £100 
invested, because he would have only 
eighty shares for his {100 instead of I00 
shares. 


Security of Income 

This is our next consideration: To 
estimate what amount of surety there 
is that the interest or dividends will be 
duly earned and paid, we must consult 
the profits results. 

Say the net profits are £52,000, of 
this £5,000 would be required as interest 
on the debentures, leaving £47,000. This 
would enable a dividend of 7 per cent to 
be paid (requiring £10,500) on the prefer- 
ence shares, leaving £36,500. This, again, 
would enable a dividend of r0 per cent 
to be paid (requiring £30,000) on the 
ordinary shares, leaving £6,500 to be 
carried forward to next year. The margin 
of profit over and above the total amount 
of interest and dividends (£45,000) would 
therefore be- only one-seventh. This 
means that the directors would have to 
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distribute profits up to the hilt, without 
regard to building up a reserve fund 
or to making provision to meet any 
unexpected loss in a year of bad trade 

If the net profits were stated at £91,000, 
the position would be obviously stronger 
as the amount required to pay a 5 per 
cent interest and 7 per cent and I0 
per cent dividends (total £45,000) would 
be covered twice over. 

From this we gather, asa general guide, 
that where the amount of dividend 
previously paid by a company, or esti- 
mated to be paid, before making provision 
for reserves, is covered less than twice 
over, we should be cautious about making 
an investment. 


The General Outlook 


For the general outlook to be healthy, 
the amount of capital locked up in 
“fixed ” assets (plant, land, etc.) must 
be less than that in “circulating ” 
assets (stocks and debtors) and “ liquid ” 
assets (investments and cash). These 
figures should be compared with those 
of previous years. 


Whether Trade is Satisfactory ? 


The next important item to note is 
whether trade is satisfactory. If such 
items as “trade creditors” and bills 
payable (which represent material and 
goods purchased) exceed ““ stocks,” 
“trade debtors,” and “cash” (which 
represent goods to be sold and goods 
already sold), then it means that the 
trading of the company has been un- 
successful, because it shows that the 
money spent on trade by the company 
exceeds not only what has been made by 
sales, but also the value of the stocks 
on hand. The natural inference is that 
the stocks do not appear saleable, and 
as 4 consequence the creditors may press. 

We now come to a number of points 
which may as well, for convenience 
sake, be listed. 


“ Goodwill ’’ 


This is an intangible asset with only a 
saleable value if the business is a “ going 
concern.” An investor should consider 
its size in relation to the profits, bearing 
in mind two guiding rules: (r) the smaller 
the capital required to produce a given 
income the larger in proportion may be 
the value set on ‘‘ goodwill” ; (2) the 
more skilled the supervision required by 
the business the smaller in proportion 
should be the value of the “ goodwill.” 
If the business is paying no dividends then 
the “ goodwill ” is practically worthless, 
and cannot be considered as having any 
cash value. 


Deposits 


A liability which is often overlooked 
is the word “ depostts.”’” It is a great . 
mistake to pass over this without inquiry, 
because it represents money borrowed 
from customers as working capital, and it 
means that the business must be lacking 
in sufficient working capital, and is 
therefore dependent on depositors’ money 
which may be withdrawn at any time. 


Valuation of Stock 


As has already been referred to in 
connection with a prospectus, it should 
be obvious from a balance sheet that 
there has been an actual stock-taking by 
an independent firm of valuers, and that 
the amount of stock shown does not 
merely represent the balance of the 
Stock Book, but the actual market value, 
to which should be added the signature 
of the valuers with the date of their 
“ valuation.” 


Depreciation 


An investor should see that sufficient 
allowances are being made for maintenance 
and deprectation of assets and as reserves 
against unforeseen contingencies, also that 
the amount allowed for depreciation is 
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clearly shown as deducted from the value 
of the particular asset concerned. 


Reserve 

A portion of the amount set aside as 
“ yeserve ” should be invested in some 
sound interest-bearing securities outside 


the business, which are early realisable . 


should occasion demand. The reason 
being that the availability of the reserve 
to meet emergencies depends entirely on 
the marketability or loan value of the 
assets. The market value of these 
investments should be shown. 


Trade Debts, Etc. 


Under “sundry debtors,” the balance 
sheet should distinguish between trade 
debts and other amounts owing to the 
firm. That is whether money has been 
advanced to anyone, and, if so, how 
much, and whether adequate security 
has been obtained, also.if any outstanding 
debts are doubtful of collection. 


. Bills Receivable 

If the amount “ bills receivable ’’ among 
the assets appears to be particularly 
large, and no information is forthcoming 
in the directors’ report, inquiries should 
be made as to the financial position of 
drawers of “ bills,” and the dates on which 
the bills fall due. 


Preliminary Expenses 

If among the assets of a company, which 
is two or three years old, there appears 
the item “ preliminary expenses” (cost 
of forming and floating the company), 
investigations should be made, because 
a portion of the profits of the first year 
or two should have been set aside to 
clear it off, as it is, like “ goodwill,” 
an intangible asset. 


Profit and Loss Account: Material 
Facts 


Certain facts regarding the profit and 


loss account should never be omitted or 
hidden. - 


(1) The actual profit for the year’s 
trading. 

(2) Whether that profit was arrived at 
before or after deducting depreciation, 
debenture interest, and all other charges 
like directors’ fees, etc. 

(3) The amount of any interim dividend 
which may have been paid, and 

(4) The balance of profit brought 
forward from the preceding year. Every 
item should be distinctly set out in the 
balance sheet, because the bald statement 
that the profit and loss account is so 
much is valueless. What an investor 
wants to know is the net profit on the 
year’s working, andaclear statement of any 
addition to or subtraction from that sum. 


Exchange 

If the company does business abroad it 
is most important to consider the question 
of “ foretgn exchange,” that is at what 
rate of exchange the receipts and assets 
of the company are brought into the 
balance sheet. To-day, when the rate 
of exchange fluctuates, the company may 
make a profit on bringing earnings 
from, say, America into England, and 
a loss on bringing earnings from, say, 
France into England. So the rate of 
exchange quoted on the balance sheet 
should be noted in order to trace any 
possible weakness. 


Bankers’ Loans 

Where a loan from the bankers-appears 
on a balance sheet, the reason for it 
should be inquired into, as bankers do 
not advance money without security, 
and it may mean a pledge on the com- 
pany’s investments or property enforce- 
able even in front of the debenture 
holders’ mortgage. 


The Value of Comparisons 

An investor should always try and 
compare the figures of the latest balance 
sheet with those of previous balance 
sheets. For instance, circulating assets 
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(stocks and debtors) can easily be made 
to show an increase by the purchase and 
taking into stock of large quantities of 
stores just before the closing of the books, 
and the liquid assets (investments and 
cash) can be swollen by the simple method 
of not paying the outstanding accounts, 
but in both cases, of course, sundry 
debtors would remain as a result. These 
figures then should be compared with 
those of previous years to see if they are 
disproportionately large. 


Auditors’ Report 


The most important part of the balance 
sheet is the audttors’ report at its foot. 
The auditors are the servants of the 


Investor’s summary of 
. Total capital 
Amount required to pay dividend on above 
Security of above capital at par 
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. Average net profit in three preeos. i 
10. Purchase price of share 
11. Yield per cent. 


shares of (say) 


shareholders and not of the directors, 
so when this report contains any reserva- 
tion, or when it does not appear, but 
instead there is remark to the effect that 
the auditors have made a separate report 
to the shareholders, it is invariably a sign 
that it contains matter of importance, and 
a copy of this report should be ‘procured 
before any decision is arrived at. 


The Investor’s Summary 


Finally having obtained all the informa- 
tion he wants from a study of his prospec- 
tus or balance sheet, an investor will find 
it very helpful to make a summary of 
what he has ascertained about any 
particular security thus— 


November 19.. 
£ Ss da, 


. Amount of capital ranking i in front of shares under consideration 
Amount of capital in shares under consideration 
Security or otherwise of above at purchase price 


. Amount required to pay dividend on share capital under consideration 
. The net profit required for security of above income 


12. Lowest and highest prices “during last three years 


13. Dividends paid during last three years 
14. Yields of above at purchase prices 

15. Dates when dividends are payable 

16. Amount of reserves . 


17. Amount carried forward as at last balance sheet 


18. Gross gain during last re eae ‘ 
19. Cash at bank . ; 


o a 


Using Other 


HE trouble with most of us is that 
we do too much thinking with our 
own heads and too little with other men’s 
heads. We think our own little thoughts 
over and over again. It requires no effort 
to think them, and because it 1s easy to 
think them and easy to express them, we 
flatter ourselves on our mental fluency.” 
Thus Mr. Wiliam W. Orr, Editor of The 
Credit Monthly (U.S.A.). Such thinking, 
he says, if it be called thinking at all, soon 
leads to mental stagnation and decay. 
We need. to think other men’s thoughts ; 
we need the stimulus to mental activity 
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Men’s Brains 


that comes from the ideas of other men. 
We need to see the points of view of other 
men, whether the subject be credit or 
economics or morals. 

There is no better or more convenient 
open sesame to other business men’s minds 
than an annual subscription to a good 
business magazine. Opportunities of social 
intercourse with successful business men 
are necessarily limited, but the contributors 
to BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT place an unfailing supply of useful 
business ideas, month by month, at the 
service of its readers. 


` 


The Bill of Lading 


Points that Count when Making Claims 


By E. T. C. HUH 
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Too little attention is given by merchants generally to the terms of the Bill of Lading, until the time 


arrives when they desire to make a claim, and then it is often too late. 


Of ali commercial documents 


it is the one that repays the most careful scrutiny. This short article emphasises points of great : 
importance to those who would prosecute their claims successfully. i 
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HOY frequently importers complain 
of their inability to succeed with 
their claims against shipowners for loss 
or damage to their goods, and bitterly 
suggest that shipowners are not respon- 
sible for anything! Yet how often their 
chances of satisfactory settlement are 
impaired through neglect to give sufficient 
consideration to the conditions under 
which their goods are carried! -These 
conditions are, of course, embodied in 
the receipt given by the shipowners for 
the goods, namely the bill of lading. 

Time and again bills of lading—in 
common. with insurance policies—are 
given only the most cursory glance 
until some untoward event occurs which 
necessitates a careful perusal. Then it 
is that the unlucky trader so often dis- 
covers that the particular ground on 
which he intended to base his claim is, 
strangely enough, not covered by the 
document he holds. 

The general adoption of the Hague 
Rules, 1921, will do much to standardise 
the division of responsibility between 
shipowner and merchant, but even without 
such aid a little attention to certain 
points of detail will help importers to 
prosecute fair claims against shipowners 
with a greater prospect of success. 


Fixing Responsibility 


When the existence of any shortage 
or damage becomes known the first 
matter to decide, remembering always 
that ‘‘ time is money,” is against whom 
the claim should be made. For instance, 
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if a consignment delivered from a vessel 
into a lighter and signed for in full by the 
lighterman should turn out short at 
destination it would be useless submitting 
a claim for any loss to the vessel’s owners 
or brokers, althougl? this is by no means 
an uncommon occurrence. 


Advice of Outturn 


In this connection the importance of 
the receipt of prompt advice of the out- 
turn of a consignment will be fully 
realised. In the case of goods delivered 
to lighters it is not sufficient simply to 
await the result of the outturn of the 
barge at destination in order to ascertain 
if the consignment is complete. The 
place where the goods are to be landed 
from the barge may possibly be a con- 
siderable distance away from the place 
where same were delivered from the 
importing vessel. Consequently it may 
take several days for the lighter to reach 
its destination and it is not at all impos- 
sible that the goods may even then be in 
the craft several days before being actu- 
ally landed. Any discrepancy should 
therefore be reported by the lighterman to 
the importer as soon as his barge has been 
loaded. In the case of goods delivered 
direct from the importing ship to ware- 
house the merchant should see that he is 
promptly advised by the responsible 
warehouse-keeper of any shortagé or 
damage. The necessity of preserving 
receipts and landing accounts will here 
be self-evident. 
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_ Time Limit Clauses in Bills of Lading 
The importance of the foregoing does 
. not seem to be fully realised by importers, 
and yet a great many claims mgde 


against shipowners are repudiated under- 


these clauses alone. There is no general 
tule as to the time limit for the presenta- 
tion of claims, different shipping lines 
allowing different periods after the goods 
have been delivered during which claims 
are permissible. Such period is always 
disclosed by the bill of lading. , When 
giving notice of a claim it is advisable 
where possible also to forward a debit 
note for the loss. 


Liability Limited to Net Invoice Cost 

When computing a claim it must be 
remembered that even in the few cases 
where shipowners’ lability may be ad- 
mitted, such lability will only be cal- 
culated on the net invoice cost of the 
goods. A sharp look out should also be 
kept for clauses limiting the extent of the 
shipowners’ liability for any one piece 
or package. Here again the practice 
is not universal, different steamship lines 
establishing varying maximum amounts 
for which they may be liable, which are 
also stated in the bill of lading. 


Declaration of Value on Bill of Lading 


Some steamship companies clause their 
bills of lading to the effect that they will 
not be accountable for bullion, jewellery, 
sculptures, works of art, cattle, etc., 
beyond a certain fixed sum stated in 
the bill of lading, unless special arrange- 
ments have been made in writing, the 
value of the goods declared at the time 
of shipment, and the bills of lading 
signed with a declaration of the nature 
and value of the goods appearing thereon. 
In such cases extra freight is frequently 
demanded in consideration of the ship- 
owners accepting responsibility in the 
case of loss or injury to the goods whilst 
the same are in their possession. . 
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Shipowners’ Tallies 

Shipowners in self protection usually 
arrange to have goods tallied ex their 
vessels. They are thus enabled to take 
up the position of repudiating claims 
unless ascertained at the time of the dis- 
charge, at which time, of course, the tally- 
ing takes place. For instance, assuming 
a claim for shortage were preferred 
against a bill of lading for sixty bales 
paper. The first step taken would be to 
inspect the ship’s tally, and if according 
to this document the goods had been 
delivered in full from the vessel, the 
claim would certainly not be entertained. 


Advisability of Counter-Tally by 
Importers 


As no person—even a tally clerk— 
is infallible, the consignee is justified 
in maintaining that mistakes sometimes 
occur during the tallying. The human 
element is bound to creep in. I- 
natured folk suggest that it does—to the 
local hostelry. However this may be, 
the risk of errors can to some extent be 
minimised by the importers sometimes 
arranging a counter-tally against the 
ship’s tallymen. 

Owing to its nature the timber trade 
seems more susceptible to shortages than 
any other. Here, therefore, it is par- 
ticularly advisable for the importers 
to arrange for a counter-tally to be taken. 

Some bills of lading are claused to 
the effect that in the event of damage 
or dispute, a survey or recount is to be 
held, the cost to be borne by whoever is 
found to be in error. 

Despite the general impression that 
shipowners are cleverly protected by the 
conditions of their bills of lading, it is 
entirely wrong to imagine that their 
responsibility is always eliminated and 
it is hoped that the foregoing remarks 
will enable just claims to be presented 
with a greater assurance of satisfactory 
settlement. 


Efficiency in the Office 
Pithy Notes on the Latest System Developments 


By “ VIGILANS ” 
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FFICIENT transfer is necessary to the 

well-being of any filing system, and the 
end of the year brings into prominence the 
question of how best to do it. Slip-shod 
methods in respect of this very important 
matter prevail only too generally. Such a 
thing as a periodic clearance of the current 
filing cabinet is frequently unknown. The 
primitive device of merely taking out and 
putting somewhere else such folders as happen 
to be bulky is the commonest form of trans- 
fer, and while it certainly succeeds in one 
object, that of providing a little more space 
for more recent letters, it can by no means 
be said to be systematic and efficient. For 
the result of such a method, or lack of method, 
is that since the criterion of elimination 
has been bulkiness (which bulkiness in itself 
implies to ‘a certain extent that the papers 
involved are more or less important on 


account of their frequency of receipt) the- 


fle becomes divested of that important 
matter, and becomes the housing medium 
for the odds and ends of correspondence, 
reference to which may only be of spasmodic 
occurrence. It follows that when this policy 
is pursued, the current filing cabinet really 
degenerates into a sort of glorified dustbin 
for the accommodation of letters of little 
importance, while those that are important 
are filed away elsewhere, -more or less 


inaccessibly, and therefore more difficult of 


quick production when wanted. 


Filing Chaos - l 

How many departmental heads hesitate 
to ask for old correspondence because of an 
assured conviction that they will have to 
wait some considerable time before it is 
‘found, meanwhile losing the thread of a 
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Valuable advice is given by the writer, a systems expert of great experience, on a.filing problem of 
topical interest in every business office at this time of the year—that of the efficient transfer from 
current files of documents which must be retained though they are not in constant requisition. ; 
simple and up-to-date methods of solving the difficulty are described, and attention is drawn to the } 

advantages of a periodical file analysis. : 
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Two 


sequence of ideas, the elaboration of which 
necessitated reference to the letters in 
demand. Such predicaments should not 
be allowed to happen. It should be possible 
for any letter to be forthcoming practically 
immediately, no matter what its date may 
be, providing it comes within the period 
decided on as the limit for retaining matter. 
But such a facility is impossible when, as so 
often happens, the capacity limit of the filing 
cabinet is the sole criterion as to when 
transfer shall take place; that is to say, 
when a tardy ejection of moribund matter 
is only made when the much abused cabinet 
absolutely refuses to admit another paper. 
In an elementary sense, one supposes that 
such a moment is time to transfer—the 
purchase of a further cabinet is undesirable, 
the present file is full to overflowing, and 
there is no other way out of the difficulty 
than the removal of the surplus. But chaos 
results, as far as quick location of letters is 
concerned, apart from those left in the file. 
A letter of late date is called for—the clerk 
has not the faintest notion as to whether 
it is in the current file or has been trans- 
ferred; consequently two references are 
necessary {current file first, then, if it is not 
there, the transfer file afterwards), before | 
its production. This sort of thing is a great 
waste of time, and a sore trial of the temper 
of the man waiting for it. 


Have a Definite Plan for Transfers 
A few moments thought on the foregoing 
should cause one to realise that some very 
definite plan in this important matter of 
transfer should be insisted upon. ‘ A place 
for everything, and everything in its place ”’ 
has long been a motto of those engaged in 
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the application of efficiency methods to 
the question of the filing of papers. This 
ideal can only be attained by stipulating 
a definite place for the current year’s papers, 
and an equally definite place for last year’s 
and the year’s before, and as far back as 
the scrapping limit. Decision must first 
be made as to whether the current file shall 
be allowed to extend over a period of six 
months, a year, or perhaps two years— 
the twelve months period is suggested as 
the happy medium. Having agreed on that 
point, insist that no matter shall be allowed 
to remain in the current file beyond that 
period. This involves a definite date for 
transfer, and with it comes a solution of much 
of the difficulty experienced in the finding, | 
was going to say retrieving, of old papers. 


The Two-Period Plan 

Either of the two methods whose descrip- 
tion follows will give satisfactory results. 
The first is known as the two-period file. 
Under this plan, filing capacity estimated 
as twice that actually necessary for one 
current period’s needs is installed. Assuming, 
for illustration, that an eight-drawer cabinet, 
two drawers wide by four high, is the result 
for the first period the top four drawers only 
are brought into use. At the end of the 
period their contents, guides and folders, 
. are transferred bodily to the lower four 
drawers, which are then labelled on the 
fronts with the appropriate date. The 
liberated upper drawers, refitted with guides, 
etc., then stand ready to take the papers for 
the ensuing current period, while reference 
to those falling within the former period is 
a matter of a moment only. Two periods’ 
papers are always readily accessible, which 
is of considerable convenience to such firms 
as require frequently to consult letters 
extending over many months. At the end 
of the second current filing period the same 
process is repeated, and the correspondence 
which has thus to be ejected from the lower 
drawers finds accommodation in recognised 
transfer receptacles, which will be dealt with 
later. 


Sectional Storage 


The second method is more applicable 
where reference to correspondence of other 
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than fairly recent date is unusual. Using 
just sufficient filing capacity for one period’s 
papers, at the stipulated time the whole of 
the correspondence, in its individual folders, 
is removed, giving place to the papers which 
will accumulate in the succeeding months. 
But the removal of the correspondence does 
not mean relegation to some chaotic store 
cupboard, the indignity of brown parcels 
insufficiently labelled and a matter of soul- 
destroying and exasperating search when 
consultation to it is again desired. It should 
be placed in proper transfer cases. These 
are of two kinds, either the pamphlet box, 
or the transfer drawer. A series of these 
should be provided for the transferred 
correspondence of each past period as long 
as it is kept. This means that instead of 
old letters being mixed up in hopeless 
confusion anywhere, they are year by year 
stored away in sections, each labelled with 
the year, almost as readily accessible as 
communications received yesterday, as the 
date of the desired letter has only to be 
known for the filing clerk to go straight to 
the section in which it will be found. Of 
course, the idea largely prevails that old 
letters are not worth the trouble and expense, 
but when one considers the confusion, and 
often financial loss, which may arise through 
inability to produce a document of a date 
some years back, and also the fact that such 
a necessity may occur at any moment, it 
will be seen that too much importance 
cannot be attached to the systematic storage 
of papers which though possibly dead at 
the moment may subsequently be much 
desired. Touching on the matter of expanse, 
this has its compensations in other ways. 
Periodic transfer such as has just been 
described, admittedly means that for a 
certain number of years the purchase of 
folders'and transfer cases is a regular occur- 
rence, but there is a limit to this. It may 
have been decided to destroy correspondence 
after, say, ten years. On that time arriving, 
the outlay on transfer equipment that year 
is practically nothing. The first batch of 
transfer cases put in. ten years ago is now 
freed by the destruction of the contents, 
and is available for further use. The 
folders, having only been in current everyday 
use for twelve months—the other nine years 
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having been spent in the cloistered security 
of the transferred section, are good for a 
further period of active service in the current 
file, of course freshly labelled or numbered, 
as the case may be. And so, from then 
onwards, for another nine years, present 
needs in folders and transfer equipment are 
satisfied. from the supplies liberated by the 
destruction of the oldest transferred batch 
of papers. 
Advantages and Disadvantages 

The choice of either the pamphlet case 
or the transfer drawer will largely be deter- 
mined by floor space available. As the former 
go conveniently on shelves within easy 
reach, while yet being, in a sense, out of the 
way, they are in pretty large demand, but 
transfer drawers afford certain facilities 
worthy of consideration, providing there is 
room for them to stand in, for they occupy 
as much floor space as the ordinary vertical 
filing cabinet. An important feature about 
them is that their capacity being equivalent 
to that of an individual drawer in a cabinet, 
with one opening access is afforded to a 
larger number of folders, and where con- 
sultation to many at one time is necessary, 
this is a distinct convenience. On the 
other hand, pamphlet cases save the expense 
of transfer guides, since their capacity being 
limited, guiding is unnecessary, the label 
on the front being sufficient for quick 
location of the desired folder. 


A Service to the Business Man . 
The end of the year is an opportune time 
to make investigation into present filing 
methods, with a view to ascertaining if 
they are the best for.one’s needs. If changes 
are necessary the putting of them into effect 


0 m) 


at transfer time, when the file has been 
cleared in readiness for next year’s papers, 
results in the least possible dislocation of 
the ordinary routine of the filing department. 
As’ a matter of fact, some systems firms 
are offering to make such an investigation 
and to report on the filing conditions exist-. 
ing, with recommendations, if necessary, 
as to any improvements which could be 
effected, or more suitable scheme to be 
employed. There is much to be said for 
this service. It is undoubtedly true that, 
generally speaking, the business man knows 
very little about how his filing system is 
going. Whether itis as economical in upkeep 
as it should be, whether it is performing all 


‘the functions promised for it when it was 


installed, whether its operation claims a 
little or much of the clerk’s time, whether 
it is really efficient ; these facts the ordinary 
business mah is too busy to investigate for 
himself, meanwhile the clerk who is respon- 
sible for it has possibly to stand the brunt of 
censure for shortcomings which are not his 
but those of the equipment and system he 
is told to use. File analyses have often 
been the means of opening an employer's 
eyes to the fact that drastic changes in his 
correspondence filing system are necessary, 
the putting into effect of which will result 
in increased efficiency and economy of time 
and money. Suspicions are bound to exist 
as to the disinterestedness of a report from 
a firm who is hoping to supply any equipment 
essential to the new scheme which may be 
proposed, but: then should doubt be present, 
the business man has his remedy. He is 
under no obligation to act on the recom- 
mendations, and can always say the final and 
emphatic “ No ” if so disposed. 
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The International Correspondence Schools 


AA COURSE of lessons in Scientific Man- 

agement has been introduced by the 
International Correspondence Schools, Ltd., 
International Buildings, Kingsway, W.C., 
into their postal curriculum. Full partic- 
ulars are given in a special prospectus, which 
wil be forwarded by the Schools on the 


request of any reader. Details also appear 
in the School’s journal, Ambition, a dynamic 
little publication, which made its first 
appearance last month. The article dealing 
with ‘‘Salesmanship,”” by Mr. T. Gilbert 
Oakley, in particular, merits the widest 
circulation. 


l Standardise Your Letters 
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wre has not noticed, when turning 
up correspondence in the folders, 
the difference in turnout of the letters 
received from various firms? One will 
be represented by a series of neatly laid 
out, accurately typed, evenly spaced 
letters—letters which would do credit to 
any firm; the subject-matter may be 
different in every one—ten or a dozen 
departments may be represented—but 
throughout them all is preserved a striking 
uniformity of appearance and general 
excellence. Contrast these with perhaps 
the next firm’s contributions—some letters 
written in black and some in blue, some 
in one-sized type and some in another, 
every line of the address in one written 
close up to the margin and in the next 
sprawling half-way across the page, to 
mention only a few points. 

In the first case, it is perfectly evident 
that control is exercised, and that due 
Importance is attached to matters of 
detail. In the second, it is equally evi- 
dent that organisation is lacking, with 
the implied principle of “ Any way the 
best.” The one firm realise that in the 
absence. of personal contact they are 
judged to a large extent by their letters 
(which, after all, are the representatives 
of the firm), and take pride in the presen- 
tation ; the other either fail to appreciate 
or refuse to take advantage of, the 
benefits to be gained by a series of good 
impressions made. 

Some concerns leave little to i desired 
in this direction. It is to their more 
numerous brethren in the other class that 


An able article by an office manager, on the advantages of uniformity over haphazard methods 
in the Correspondence Department. 
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this article is humbly dedicated. For 
assuredly it is never known into whose 
hands the letters may fall, and an odd - 
communication even, lacking on the face 
of it the application of the brush and 
comb, may do untold harm. 


Choose a Definite Style 


Clearly, then, the best policy is to leave 
nothing to chance—to standardise as far 
as is ever possible—not the dictating nor 
yet the phrasing, but the actual writing, 
the execution of the letter. Decide the 
details, the exact form of the address, 
single or double spacing, exactly where 
the signature is to commence, and above 
all standardise the type, if not the make, 
of typewriter. Circulate the necessary 
instructions to every typist and make 
re-writing the penalty for transgression. 
If this be done, at the end of three days 
there will be little cause left for complaint 
in respect of what might be termed the 
mechanical side of letter writing. 

The best practical evidence that can 
be furnished of the necessity of standard- 
isation, will be found in the giving of the 
same letter to, say, ten individual typists, 
without special instructions. Each girl 
interpreting the lay-out and minor details 
according to her own ideas, the result will 
be ten letters more or less perfect in 
themselves, but collectively decidedly 
unsatisfactory, and certainly not to be 
regarded with equanimity, as a series, in 
the hands of a discerning or particular 
customer. 
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Ane who whispers down a well 
About the goods he has to sell 
Will never make as many dollars 
As he who climbs a tree and hollers”’ 


Let us show [you how to holler 
How to make the mighty dollar 
How the genius enterprising 
fortie rays for skilful Adverti sing. 
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ADVERTISING EXPERTS 
Our advice is at your disposal 
and it will cost you nothing 


Write as to-day about your 
proposition 


ADVERTISING SPECIALISTS 
173-5 Fleet Street, London, E.C,4 


‘PHONE CENTRAL 4373 


PG An Offer to Readers of To business executives applying on business note-heading, we will 
: ‘ontinn a Send a copy of our Brochure, “'Nroppiax the Acorn,”’ a charming little 
| “ Business Organisation ”— book full of interest to advertisers. Write for your copy TO-DAY. 
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This is the 


“Hall Mark” }IBERITE 


TRADE MARK 





of good packing— 


“ Fiberite” Cases are accepted by the Railway 
Companies for trafhc at Company’s risk. The 
-standards of manufacture adopted for “ Fiberite” Cases 
more than meet the Regulations of the General 
Railway Classification for Fibreboard Packing Cases 





Some of the ,Advantages of 
“Fiberite’’ Packing— 
Pilferage reduced to a minimum 


Contents protected against 
dust, damp, etc. 


Light in weight 

Saving in freight cost 
Easy to handle 

Easy to pack 

Save 90% storage space 


Attractive in appearance 





Advertise your goods 


Send for particulars to the Manufacturers, “ Fiberite’’ Department 


THAMES MILLS - PURFLEET - ESSEX 
Mrt 
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Dama; ed : Goods - 


2 By GEO. B fisse YEN ; 
Author of © Industrial Trae Management, * ete., ele, 
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This article, vi the well-known Traffic Manager of ‘Lever i Ltd., will be of the pay interest: 
not only to directors and administrative heads, but to all who are responsible for the packing and- 
dispatch of goods for carriage by rail. Thousands of pounds are wasted every year by business firms. 
in inefficient packing, and fruitless claims for damage against the railway companies merely aggravate: 

the loss of trade and. goodwill: thus sustained, 
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by railway there are—as a rule— journey by railway.” 
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and the railway company. 
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apie ee a “full enn co cs 
een made. On the other hand, if a 


n. gets his claim settled « or 
mpromised ” by the carriers. Prob- 
bly every reader of this journal has at 
some time or other had the vexatious 
xperience of having had something 


wuch less than the full value of- e w 


laim—one-half or one- thig- ofaa t 
n in settlement because the g 

eTe—SO it was alleged—“ insecu 
cked,” “ enclosed in frail packag 
to cuse another pet Pe 


+ for loss ss he cam he cat ysha d by 
y. or. improper pac a] ing,” , 
et Deen. | held. a the reins in One i 


The extreme in this matter a d 


< goods was dealt with by the chairr 


of a very big Birmingham firm in 

address to the shareholders some time 
ago. He said: “ As a recent instance- 
T one out of many e 


a again. Theal 
j This went on or a wi 


i good ‘ties de eli 
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fot’ the average man sky be utterly 
k but etery railway trader- 
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accepts a consignment of goods for con- 
veyance over the railway without raising 
any objection as to the particular form 
of packing used for the parcel they (the 
carriers) cannot afterwards set up the 
plea—if anything goes wrong in transit— 
that the goods were insecurely packed, 
yet it must be frankly admitted in fairness 
to the railway companies, that many of 
the consignments forwarded by railway 
are both badly and insecurely packed. 
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great, and one could hardly hold him to 
blame if he omitted to kiss it before he 
let go of it! The practice of forwarding 
goods in this manner cannot be too 
strongly deprecated, as it reacts on all 
other users of the railways. The only 
way to get consideration in this matter 
is to give consideration. Moreover, it 
has to be remembered that in the case 
of Munster versus S.E. & C. Railway 
Company it was held that a railway 





Fic. 1.—PHOTOGRAPHS OF CONSIGNMENTS WHICH HAVE COME ADRIFT DURING TRANSIT BY 
RAILWAY BECAUSE OF THE INSTABILITY OF THE PACKAGES 


The accompanying illustrations bear con- 
vincing evidence of this. These photo- 
graphs speak for themselves, and show 
how consignments are sometimes handed 
to the railway companies for carriage over 
the lines, Attention is particularly direc- 
ted to the photograph of the barrel, as 
this is not only insecurely but also 
dangerously packed. Note the huge nails 
sticking out at the top of this package— 
making it exceedingly difficult for the 
railway porter to handle this with that 
“care ” which the sender would undoubt- 
edly expect him to exercise! The risk 
which a porter runs when dealing with 
packages of this kind is obviously very 


company may refuse to receive goods 
where the packing is so defective that, 
owing to the character of the goods 
and the nature of the journey, their 
condition will entail upon the company 
extra risk and care. In this case Williams, 
J., said : “ There may, no doubt, be cases 
where articles of this description (bales 
of rugs and shawls) may be so carelessly 
and improperly packed as reasonably to 
justify a refusal on the part of the 
company to accept them.” 


‘* Third Party ’’ Risks 
Indeed—and this is very important— 
the liability in this matter of insecurity 
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tical dram ents 
: 8s, but also a broader 
intellectual vision, keener per- 
eption and sound judgment. 


his ability to recognise an 
yortunity——even to make an 
rtunity—is one of the most 
irked results of the higher- 
g ade. business training which 
racterises The School of 
ntancy. 
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on at least two evenings &. week over 
a minimum period of six months, By 


this means only will it be possible for — 


you to achieve success similar to that 
won by the thousands of students who 
have preceded you. 


Act Now! During the jong, dark 

Winter evenings, while 
the bat and the bicycle are taking 
their well-earned rest, what are you 
going to do with your time 7? 


Train seriously for the great game 
of business. Train harder for this 
game than for any other. The issues 
are more vital and the rewards are 
infinitely greater. 


Out in the fields of industry and 
ecommerce big jobs are waiting for 
men who will equip themselves to 
battle with problems of finance, 
organisation, and administration. 


The School 
specialises in train- 
ing men for the 
folowing Profes- 
sional and Cornmercial Examinations— 


Degrees that 
every employer 
recognises. 


effort to qualify for a 


business, The School of Accountancy will stand by you until you succeed — 
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MAGAZINE” that is niy aea for and 
\ read by thousands of Executive Heads—the men _ 
who buy for the big business houses and therefore the _ 
finest type of prospects—m ust be of special interest to 
every advertising man and every man who wants to 
find new markets for his goods. 
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of packages may not be one in which 
only the three parties already named— 
the consignor, consignee, and carrier— 
are concerned. There may even be a 
fourth party—as, for example, where the 
goods forwarded escape from the package 
and damage the property of another 
trader whose traffic is loaded in the 
same wagon. This actually happened in 
the case of G.W.R. versus Macpherson, 
where the defendant had to accept a 





Fic. 2. 


“ third party ” risk because his goods 
(oils) leaked (so it was alleged by the 
railway company) through the cask in 
which the oils were forwarded being 
insecure. In a more recent case—G.N.R. 
versus L.E.P. Transport & Repository, 
Ltd.—the respondents, who were for- 
warding agents, delivered to the appellants 
twenty carboys containing what was 
oxygen water for carriage to Luton. 
Another consignor had delivered to the 
railway company a quantity of felt hats 
for carriage to the same place. On arrival 
at Luton it was found that leakage from 
the carboys had done serious damage to 
the hats. The owners of the hats claimed 
against the railway company for the 





damage and the railway company paid 
and claimed to recover the amount paid 
by them from the forwarding agents, 
the respondents. In this case it was 
held by the Court that the defendants 
(the consignors) by handing the goods 
to the plaintiffs (the railway companies) 
to be carried impliedly warranted that 
they were fit to be carried by railway 
in the ordinary way, and to withstand the 
ordinary incidents of transit by railway, 





MORE EXAMPLES OF CARELESS, INEFFICIENT PACKING 


but that there was a breach of this 
‘arranty on the part of the consignors, 
and they, therefore, must be held liable 
in the matter. 


Rules for Success in this Matter 


The sum of the whole of the foregoing 
is, of course, that the crader should pack 
his goods well and securely so as to ensure 
that, provided ordinary care is used by 
the railway company’s staff, they will 
travel safely and reach their journey’s 
end in good order and condition. I f.this 
be not done, then not only is the consignor 
and the consignee likely to be put to 
trouble and expense in replacing the 
damaged goods and securing compensation 
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from the railway company, but the owner 

of the goods may possibly be sued in 

respect of a “ third party ” liability. 
Here are the railway companies’ rules 
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. ¢ 
Fic. 3.—A TYPICAL 


governing the presentation of claims— 

“ The company shall not be liable for 
loss from or for damage or delay to a 
consignment or any part thereof unless a 
claim be made in writing within three 
days after the termination of the carriage 
of the consignment or any part thereof 
or in the case of traffic to places outside 
the United Kingdom the termination 
of the carriage by a railway company of 
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the United Kingdom nor for non-delivery 
of a consignment unless a claim be made 
in writing within fourteen days after its 
receipt by the first contracting company.” 

It is a daily occur- 
rence for claims to be 
turned down by the rail- 
way companies because 
this time limit is not ob- 
served by the claimant, 
and it is perfectly legal 
for these carriers to 
decline to admit any 
liability if the claim is 
made not within the 
specified time. If—as 
sometimes ‘happens—it 
is not possible to tell 
within three days what 
has been the full extent 
of the ““ pro- 
visional ” claim for the 
full value of the goods 
should be submitted, 
and the “salvage” 
allowed for later. 

Remember, too, that 
if the consignment has 
been consigned and 
carried at the owner's 
risk it is a waste of 
time and money to pro- 
secute a claim against 
the railway company 
unless incontestable 
proof of “ wilful miscon- 
duct °” is forthcoming. 
In the House of Lords 
the other day (in the case of Smith versus 
L. & N.W.R.) it was said that the owner's 
risk note was “illusory,” and gave no 
protection to the trader—and that is 
perfectly true in the majority of cases. 

If, however, goods which have been 
properly packed are consigned at the 
company’s risk, and the above rules 
are followed, will attend the 
claimant. 


loss a 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


By G. B. Lissexnpenx, Traffic Manager of Messrs. Lever Bros., Port Sunlight. With a * Forewor ç 


LORD LEVERHULME. ; AR 
This is a thoroughly practical guide, and deals fully and comprehensively with the subjeet in all its: 
many branches, Second Edition. Bis. net. 

“This is much more than a descriptive handbook ; it is an authoritative exposition of the technique 
of making goods move quickly and easily, —System. 2 


; F 
TO SEND GOODS BY ROAD, RAIL AND SEA 
By G. B. Lissenpen, 
Full information concerning the distribution of goods is given, The most ceonomical methods of 
transport are described, and the reader is shown “how carriage costs ean be cut down to the. lower! : 
oe minimum. 2s. net. 
“Cannot fail to be of considerable use to all engaged in ane ee Transport. 


THE ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORT 


By A. W. Kingaupy, M.A. B.Litt.. M.Gom.; and A. Duprey Evans, 
This book should be of particular interest and value to the business man whose daily affairs bring him. 
ante close contact with the ase of bakit ake Second Edition. 15s, net. 


“ An interesting and informative work, -The Syren and Shipping. 


MOTOR ROAD TRANSPORT | 


THE 


sA JOHN PHILLIMORE, wath an Introduction ee SIR Henry P. MAYBURY, K. CM. G. 


“ Every ee man who is contemplating developments in this direction would find it pay him to: 
get this book and study the matter thoroughly before launching out mto purchases.’ “e I eicester Past. 


“MECHANICAL HANDLING OF GOODS 


By ©. H. Woonrrenp, M.I.Mech.E. 

Modern methods and equipment for the mechanical handling of goods in and about factories, wor 
shops, warehouses, stores, etc., are described and illustrated. With 73 illustrations, 3 tables, and 
numerical examples from practice. 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Concisely written and profusely illustrated, it is just the thing for the man who would probe 4 
possibilities of reducing his handling costs.’~-Modern T ransport, oy z 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 


By E. G. Pamurs, MLE.E, A.M.L Mech. E- 


A concise treatment of the prineiples, methods, and applications of pneumatie conveyance of mater ials 
with special reference to the conveying and elevating of heavy solid materials. With 34 illustrations 
and diagrams. 2s. 6d. net. 


“The author writes from personal experience, and the book will repay careful reading. Tt is no 
mathematical, but is entirely written from a practical point of view -Railway Gazette. A 
} Į 


LAW RELATING TO THE CARRIAGE by Land of Passengers, 


Animals, and Goods 
By 8. W. CLARKE, of the Middle Pimi. Barrister-at- Law. 


Intended for the use af business men of all classes. Js. 6d. net. 


GUIDE TO RAILWAY LAW 


By A. E. CHAPMAN, M.A. LLD., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- Lave. 

A handbook for Traders, Passengers, and others. Second Edition, including the Ministry of Transpo 
Act, 1919. Subjects dealt with include : The Carriage of Goods—-The Usual Conditions of Consign. 
ment Notes-—Ledger Credit Agreements--The Carriage of Animals—-The Carriage of Passe neers, a 
Cominercial Travellers’ Luggage, ete., etc. Ys. 6d. net. | 


Or ALL BOOKSELLERS, Pull Parulan post free on application to the Publishers— | 


\ SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, pa PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, ‘LONDON, W: c2 
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Finance for Business Men 


By OUR FINANCIE EDITOR 
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The increasing reticence reflected by the financial statements of public companies is strongly criticised 
by the writer, who points out the dangers it involves to shareholders and investors generally. Other 


financial matters commented upon include the Australian exchange position, gas companies as 
investments, and the prospects of China as a field for commercial enterprise. 
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Accounting Reticence 


T is,a great pity that shareholders cannot 

be induced to take concerted action in 
the matter of companies in which they are 
interested, and which persist in giving the 
most meagre of information relative to the 
current financial position. How often does 
one see fixed and free assets combined into 
one total, and thereby successfully obscuring 
the value of the company considered as a 
realisable entity. The Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908, requires that in the 
annual return to be filed the balance sheet 
must contain a summary of its assets, 
giving such particulars as will disclose the 
general nature of those assets and how the 
values of the fixed assets have been arrived 
at, and to quote them in a fixed amount 
would therefore appear to be anomalous, 
as well as involving the withholding of 
information that should properly be available 
to the proprietors. 


The Rights of Investors 

Again, in regard to the majority of com- 
panies’ balance sheets, there is no valid 
argument against the appearance therein of 
a proper statement of investments held, 
giving the character of the investments and 
the prices paid for them and existing market 
value. Investments as a rule represent 
reserves which are not actually incorporated 
in the business itself, and being thus outside 
the business, the only object which can be 
served by withholding information on this 
subject is to conceal weakness; and obvi- 
ously, if there be a financial weakness in an 
undertaking, it is of the utmost importance 
that the investor as part proprietor should 
know it. Moreover, were a periodical dis- 
closure of the details of investments held 
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compulsory, it would undoubtedly tend to 
make directors more careful regarding the 
type of security to which shareholders, 


‘money is confided. 


Facts which should be Disclosed 


Sundry Creditors, etc., is a further heading 
under which important balances that should 
be stated separately are often combined. 
Again, where subsidiaries have been acquired, 
at least once in the sequence of balance 
sheets should particulars of these concerns 
be given: A company may hold controlling 
or partially controlling interests in a dozen 
different concerns, some of which may have 
been acquired expensively and others at 
favourable prices, and where possible an 
individual annual value should also be given. 

Intangible Assets, such as Goodwill, Debit 
of Profit and Loss Account, Preliminary 
Expenses, etc., are necessarily shown on the 
credit side of the balance sheet, but it 
should be the shareholders’ affair to see that 
dividend distributions are not made to the 
detriment of writing off a reasonable pro- 
portion of such assets; as the outstanding 
nominal sums comprised in these often sub- 
stantially non-existent assets would look far 
better if reduced in favour of concrete assets. 

The crop of post-war company failures 
has proved conclusively that everything is 
to be gained from the shareholders’ point of 
view by the publication of essential informa- 
tion relative to companies other than that 
which would be directly against the interests 
of such’ companies to disclose, and if the 
matter be looked into it will be.found, that 
the proportion of information that should 
be withheld is small indeed in comparison 
with that proportion which ts withheld, and 
which might most profitably be revealed. 
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The Reward of Virtue 


A typical instance of the reward that 
attends the virtue of financial conservatism 
is to be found in the recent absorption of the 
British and Argentine Meat Co. by the 
Western United Investment Co., the prin- 
cipal organisation of which is represented 
by the Union Cold Storage Co. Throughout 
the prosperous year of the war and .sub- 
sequent to the war, till the slump set in the 
B. & A. Meat Co., in spite of big profits, 
refused to give way to the prevailing ten- 
dency to inflate share capital liability by 
heavy bonus issues. The small bonus issues 
that took place were negligible, as were also 
the dividend payments, in comparison with 
the proportion of earnings returned to the 
business. The result of this conservative 
financial process is that the capital is rela- 
tively small, while a tremendously strong 
financial position has been built up. At the 
end of the last financial year, which showed 
a net profit of over £517,000, investments, 
Treasury Bills, and cash stood at the com- 
paratively huge figure of £2,145,000, and the 
Reserve at £925,000, on an issued capital of 
£1,452,399, with debentures figuring at 
£492,949. The controlling price paid for the 
undertaking was 65s. for the ordinary and 
32s. 6d. for the preference shares. Con- 
sidered on the rate of dividend distribution 
—12% per cent for 1921 and 124 per cent for 
1920-—the price offered is out of all pro- 
portion to the yield; but it is the financial 
strength, plus the distribution, plus the 
asset position generally, which is to be con- 
sidered in the price and which justifies the 
value of 65s. being paid for a share which 
at the beginning of the current year could 
have been bought for under a sovereign. 


Australian Money 


It is within recent memory that all was 
not as it should have been with the exchange 
on Australia, owing mainly to the shrinkage 
of Australian balances on this side. It is 
indicative of the progressive trade within 
the Empire that at present this position has 
been reversed, and that the Australian 
balances held here are so substantial as to 
have caused an exchange movement against 
us. This position, of course, is due to the 
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fact that within the last eighteen months or 
so, increasing exports of Australian com- 
modities have been received on this side, > 
and the monetary position of Australia 
has consequently been very substantially 
strengthened. 

It is devoutly hoped that this fine 
credit position may not be neutralised by 
increase in the note issue, as such a practice 
would merely mean the cheapening of 
money internally with the usual unhealthy 
conditions of inflation, Australia is obvi-. 
ously in need of all the capital she can 
acquire, and increasing her note issue will 
speedily neutralise the position, but it will 
mean a rapid increase in imports, which 
would, of course, benefit other nations 
without developing Australian resources. 
The time is not yet for Australia to be a 
great importing country; and if these 
excessive balances cari be directed into local 
enterprise instead of being dissipated by 
raising the purchasing-power of the people, 
the result should be equivalent to a com- 
pany that, instead of over-distributing 
dividends, retains a substantial surplus 
which is maintained in its own productive 
sphere of action. 


An Example of ‘‘ Gas ’’ Investment 


Gas stocks for many years have been 
popular investments with a certain and 
somewhat conservative type of investor, | 
and if the history ef the best companies be 
considered, it would be difficult to find a 
more stable, and in some degree, progressive 
investment. The Gas Light and Coke Co., 
for example, to take the last ten years, has 
paid on its Ordinary Standard Stock divi- 
dends varying between £4 17s. 4d. and £4 4s. 
from 1912 to 1916; while, owing to war 
legislation from 1917 to 1920, dividends 
dropped to something over 3 per cent, but 
for the year 1921 were increased to £4 13s. 4d. 
During the war, with.a view to effecting 
economy, the unit of measurement was 
altered from the cubic foot to the therm, 
and under the Gas Regulation Act of 1920, 
the Company’s standard price was fixed at 
15s. 2d. per therm, which permitted of a net 
dividend rate of 4 per cent on the Standard 
Ordinary Stock. Dividends are not permitted 
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HOER ARE ALWAYS READY to recognise exceptional 
qualifications. They are as keen to find the right man as 
the right man is to work for an employer who knows his value. 
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AKE YOUR QUALIFICATIONS EXCEPTIONAL by 
à studying advanced commercial subjects. Pitman’s School 
offers 80 separate courses of postal instruction. Lessons are 
criticised and corrected by practical experts. 


HE TUITION BY POST INCLUDES preparation for the 

following examinations—Chartered Institute of Secretaries, 
The Secretaries’ Association, The Corporation of Accountants, The 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, London 
Association of Accountants, Institute of Bankers, ete., etc. 
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The Booklet “ HOME STUDY,” 
which gives full particulars, will 
be seni free upon application. 
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THE SUBSTANCE OF 


ECONOMICS 


FOR THE STUDENT AND THE GENERAL READER 


By H. A. SILVERMAN, B.A. (Econ.) 


Lecturer in Economics and Economic History in the University of Birmingham 


HIS new work presents 

the elements of econo- 
mic theory and the 
practice! and social implications 
a clear, concise form. The 
author holds that Economics, 
being a aclence of every-day 
life, theory should be con- 
stantly tested in the light of 
practice, Throughout thig 
work he keeps present-day 
conditions well in mind when 
discussing economic tendencies. 


} Value. 
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OFFICE MACHINES 
APPLIANCES 


METHODS 
By W. DESBOROUGH, F.C.I. 


Demy 8vo, 160 pp. 6s. net 


MODERN business organisation requires that all records 
and correapondence should be in perfect order and avail- 
able at the shortest notice, and that the general routine of 
office work should be carried out efficiently and accurately. 
This book describes the appliances and methods necessary 
to the successful organisation of an up-to-date office, in 
& manner which should prove most helpful to thoae who 
are about to organise the office work of a new undertaking 
or modernise thelr present arrangements, 


CONTENTS 
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Cost 


Accounts 
for 
the 


Metal 
Industry 


By. 
H. E. PARKES 


M.Com., 
A.C.W.A. 


HIS new book deals with 
the practical application 
of the accepted principles 

of Costing to the Metal Indus- 
try, and will prove a real help 
to all engaged on Cost Accounts 
in that trade, as well as a valu- 
able addition to the literature 
on Costing generally. The text 
is very fully illuatrated with 
rulings of books, etc., figures 
founded on actual data col- 
lected belng introduced -for the 


purpose of making quite clear 
the various examples. 


A FAIRLY LARGE BUSINESS 
has been dealt with, so as to 
introduce BROADER ISSUES 
AND WIDER CONSIDERATIONS 


THERE is Httle or no Hterature 
available on Cost Accounts in 
the Metal Industry—this book 
aims at filling the gap. 


Price 10/6 net 
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Financial Editor—Finance for Business Men 


to exceed 4 per cent until amounts relative 
to dividend increases have been set aside 
for redemption of the stock in the open 
market. 

In January, 1922, the therm was reduced 
to 13d., which permitted a distribution of a 
net rate of dividend of £5 4s. per cent. In 
June of the same year it was further reduced 
to rrd., which increased the potential dis- 
tributable dividend-payments to £6 ros. 8d. 
per cent, and a more recent reduction has 
fixed the therm to rod., placing the dividend 
allowable at £7 4s. per cent. On the old 
scale of measurement, this reduces the price 
of gas by rs. 3d. per 1,000 ft. from §s. 5d. 
per 1,000 ft., which latter figure is equivalent 
to 13d. per therm. An interim dividend 
distribution in July last was paid at the 
rate of £5 4s. per cent. 

The capital stocks of the company amount 
to {22,961,210. The net profit for the year 
ended 1922 was £852,000 against £722,000 
for the previous year. The Standard Ordinary 
Stock, which has been as low as 474 within 
the last ten years, is now in the neighbour- 
hood of 96, and the steadiness of the price 
suggests that the stock is well held and 
contains reasonable prospects of gradual 
appreciation, as the company’s power to 
pay dividends increases with reductions in 
the price for the unit of gas provided. 


China’s Defaults 


Comparatively, and certainly until the 
last year or so, Chinese morality in respect of 
government obligations has stood high, and 
it seems a pity that the relatively small 
amounts of the Eight Per Cent Ten-year 
Marconi Co. Sterling Bonds and the Eight 
Per Cent Treasury Notes of Vickers Ltd., 
should have attached to them the prejudice 


of postponement ; in respect of the latter, . 


default is rather a strong term. 

There are four Chinese obligations which 
have accumulated arrears of interest. Two 
of these are American and two are British. 
The capital total in respect of these obliga- 
tions is under £4,500,000. In respect of the 
Marconi Co.; interest has not been paid since 
February, 192r ; and payment was arranged 
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on behalf of the Vickers Notes in regard to 
the April interest out of funds held by 


- Messrs. Vickers on behalf of the Chinese 


Government, and nothing at the moment 
appears to have been done about the 
October coupon due on these notes. 

The big majority of Chinese loans are 
secured on the Salt Gabelle or on the rail- 
ways and, in spite of internecine warfare in 
China, the respective sums due on account 
of interest have been forthcoming. It is 
loans which are not specifically secured in 
respect of some hypothecated asset which 
are in question. The Maritime Customs 
Duty in China should provide an extensive 
field on which to secure considerable capital 
sums, and as increases are proposed in the 
neighbourhood of 50 per cent on the exist- 
ing duty of 5 per cent, there should be no 
question of providing ample security not 
only for the Marconi Bonds and the Vickers 
Treasury Notes, but for future and more 
substantial loans. 


A Profitable Field for Foreign 
Investment 


China has undoubtedly prejudiced her 
position as a borrower by refusing to pay up 
the comparatively insignificant amounts due 
on these two securities, but possibly some 
excuse may be found for her in the fact that 
she has been substantially exploited in the 
past and is naturally suspicious as to the 
future. With her enormous population and 
unlimited resources, which as yet have hardly 
been touched, there is no doubt that the 
future will prove China to be one of the 
most progressive and profitable enterprises 
to be found in the field of foreign investment. 
For 1921, in spite of civil warfare, the Salt 
Gabelle surplus amounted to more than 
$50,000,000 after all charges on it had been 
allowed for, and the free surplus of the 
Chinese Railways was in the neighbourhood 
of one-half of this very substantial amount. 
In taels, exports show an increase over the 
past ten years from 377,000,000 to over 
600,000,000 ; while imports, which for 1921 
came to approximately 906,000,000 taels, 
had nearly doubled in the same period. 


Reviews of Business Books 


Wireless: Popular and Concise 

By LIEUT.-COL. C. QG. OBETWODE CRAWLEY, 
R.M.A., M.I.E.E., Deputy- Inspector of Wire- 
less Telegraphy, G.P.O. Price Is. 6d. net. 
Hutchinson & Co., Paternoster Row, E.O. 

Colonel Crawley’s powers of lucid explana- 
tion are well known to readers of BUSINESS 
“ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT, to which 
he is a valued occasional contributor, and 
they are here seen at then best. The 
conquest of the air is the outstanding achieve- 
ment of this century, and wireless possibilities 
are the most intriguing of its wonders. In 
Colonel Crawley’s vivid pages they lose some 
of their mystery, butnone of their interest, 
and his readers will have their appetite 
whetted for actual experience with their own 
receivers. i 


The Companies’ Diary 

And Agenda Book. Edited by HERBERT W. 
JORDAN, Managing Director of Jordan & Sones, 
Tid. Price 4s. net. Jordan & Sons, Ltd., 116- 
118 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 

Now in its fortieth year of publication, 
this well-known diary needs no recommenda- 
tion to responsible officials of public com- 
panies. It is admirably adapted to the use 
of the director, the secretary, or the account- 
ant, and, moreover, is issued this year at a 
reduced price. In addition to ample space 
for diary and memoranda, it includes 
voluminous notes on British, foreign, and 
Colonial company law and practice, and 
much other information very useful to the 
business man. 


Patents for Inventions 

By J. Ewart WALKER, B.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, and R. Bruce Foster, B.Sc., Bar- 
rister-at- Law. Price 21s. net. Sir Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, W.C. 

Inventors, and all who are interested in 
the commercial exploitation of patents, will 
find authoritative guidance in this valuable 
work. Although, as the authors point out, 
in the case of a really new and useful inven- 
tion, there is no great difficulty in obtaining 
a patent, the whole business is beset with 
pitfalls, and the greatest care is necessary 
if valuable protection is to be afforded. 


Hence, the importance to non-legal readers 
of the specific instructions given on not only 
the procedure necessary to secure a patent, 
but also that which must be taken to 
prevent the infringement of patent rights. 


How to Form a Company 

An Explanation of the Documents filed 
on Incorporation and the Principal - Statu- 
tory Requirements affecting Companies. By 
HERBERT W. JORDAN. Price Is. 6d. net. 

The fifteenth edition of this handy guide 
to the formation of a public company has 
been but little altered. It indicates clearly 
and with sufficient detail the procedure to 
be followed from incorporation to the 
appointment of officers of the company and 
its subsequent. management. There is evi- 
dently growing appreciation of the advan- 
tages of incorporation under the Companies 
Acts, as during the six months to the 
30th June last the registrations show an 
increase over the corresponding period of 
1021 amounting to over 30 per cent. 


The Real South America 

By CHARIES DomMVILLE-Forr. With 55 
illustrations and 4 maps. London: George 
Routledge & Sons. Price, 12s. 6d. net. ; 

Mr. Domville-Fife has the true romantic 
touch, and he has written a fine, vivid, and 
exciting book. Defoe himself could not more 
swiftly capture the interest of his readers, 
or hold it with much greater skill through the 
fascinating story of this strange, remote 
land, where there is merely “a fringe of 
cosmopolitan civilisation around the littoral 
of an almost unknown continent.” The 
restless, swiftly-moving life of the populous 
centres on the coast is depicted in vivacious 
style, but in bringing out the utter contrast 
between this kaleidoscopic existence and the 
sullen, half-savage life of the interior, the 
narrative, as befits the awe and majesty of ` 
the subject, strikes a deeper note. The 
author wields a graphic pen, and his cameo- 
like word pictures of the natural wonders 
which abound throughout South America. 
will conjure up before the most unimaginative 
reader -the scenes that they so vividly 
describe. 
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“Now the New Year reviving old desires” 
—OMAR 
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Autobiography of WILKINSON 


This is the fifth of a sories of 
me of personal histories which past 
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Company Secretary at 23 


HILE ‘carrying-on’ as a book-keeper 
I accepted the offer of an appointment as 
Private Secretary to a Knight, in whose 
service I realised the great possibilities, the 
valuable opportunities in the business world for the 
mind trained to direct, control and organise with 


efficiency. : 


aas Eer Mind in ile ara 
er ion seamed far off until I placed myself under 
the direction of The School of Accountancy. a 


became my ambition, 


When I enrolled with The School I held the position of Cashier 
of a limited COnN, tut within seven months I twas appointed 
Accountant and Secretary to the Company. At that time the 
company’s works were being practically 
and advice were specially solicited in re-organisation of the 
whole routine of production——over 20 processes were involved— 
acceleration of output, costings, recordy—financtal and statistocal. 
Thus I & most marked success of my appointment, but not 
alone. It had required The School's specialised training to pire 
the increased skili. 


rebuilt, and my services 





The result of The School's efficient training has been an Increase 
‘In salary of exactly 600 per cent. 7 hare also qualified by 
eramination for membership of the Chartered natilute of 


“I am now qualified as a member of 
The Chartered Institute of Secretaries.” 


Hundreds of School of Accountancy Students 
have raised themselves to a Professional Status 
by training in their spare time at home 
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fail to pass at the firat altting, but in “ Daring 1921 and the first half of 1922, 
gained Thirteen 
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becoming a qualified Accountant the Principal whatever by writing Guide vou FREE 


for advice on his own 


' or Secretary. 


This step has been taken by 
hundreds of office men of all ages 
who have ensured their success by 
placing themselves under guidance 
of The School of Accountancy. 


What With the right to use 


A after rour name 
Professional Contain lettes which 
Statas means 


signify that you have 
to you 


pass an inde- 
pendent examination 
and been admitted a member of a Society 
or Institute of Professional men, you 
possess a definite qualification roco 
by employers the world over. 


Six to Twelve 3X i tavelve months 
a 


time usually 
Months’ taken by The School's 
Training Postal studenta to 


complete their courses, 
but there is no fixed time-limit, and no 
extra fee is charged, even if the tuition 
be spread over a period of years. 


Rarelyio School of Accountancy students 
who train for prevessional examinations 


particular case direct to the Principal of 
The School of Accountancy. 


Such a liminary step can only be to 
your advantage. A frank, brief-as- 
possible statement will be sure of a well- 
considered, oqually frank reply, based on 
the knowledge, experience and under- 
standing of the Principal in many similar 
CARES. 


Address your letter to the Principal and 
mark it “ Personal” 


The School specialises in training men 
for the following Profeasional and Com- 
mercial Hxaminations— 


Institute of Ohartered Aocountante, 
Society of Inc. Accountants and Auditors, 
London Association of Accountants, Okar- 
tered Institute of Secretaries, Degree of 
Bachelor of Commerce (B.Com.), Institute 
of Rankers, Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants, Corporation 
of Accountants, Central Association of 

coountanis, Incorporated Secretarias 
Association, Institute of Costs and Works 
Accountants, Royal Society of Arts 
Lonton Chamber of Commerce, National 
Union of Teachere. 


If you will make an effort to qualify for a 
business, The School of Accountancy will stand by you until you succeed 
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Find NEW Markets! 


MAGAZINE that is regularly subscribed for and 

read by thousands of Executive Heads—the men 
who buy for the big business houses and therefore the 
finest type of prospects—must be of special interest to 
every advertising man and every man who wants to 
find new markets for his goods. 


BUSINESS . 
ORGANISA TI ON 


©. . « « AND MANAGEMENT 


in its present form has a limited number of advertisement 
pages facing reading matter. 


These pages will find 
YOU new customers 


USINESS ORGANISATION is all that a business 
man’s magazine should be—instructive, advisory, 
critical, authoritative. It does not deal in the fantastic 
or the impractical ; its contents set a quality standard 
to the whole world for this type of publication. 


DVERTISEMENT space is strictly limited—plenty 

of first-class reading matter is our primary con- 
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cannot fail to be productive of good results. 
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“If only I 


CHA were Manager!” 
Is there some postion, now beyond 


your reach, which you believe you 
Send for could fill successfully and capably— 
this tf osiy you had the necessary 


i 

1 knowledge and training ? 
FREE: To obtain that desired position is 

! 
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within your power. To-day a man’s 

G U d D E iner kA ats limited ited only by his 
ambition. The self-made man is 

To=-d ay everywhere orice onaible and 

Depa dates os a E important posi doors of 


commerce open cous to the man 
G woman) who has specialized knowledge and a mind trained 
or special work, 


Train for a Well-Paid Position 


ADE Trenie ee oe a experience in 
training men for the well- a prno in commerce. Many of 
the Students had no exceptio They were just ordinary 
clerks engaged in routine duties. Premier Training showed them 
how to mould their careers—-how to maka opportunithes—and 
provided the necessary specialized training for the careers they 
chose. To-day they hold important postions as Searetaries to 
Public pamper Chartered Accountants, Certified Accountants, 
Managers, Accountants, etc. Their qualifications command 
high remuneration, they have independent positions, and are 
engaged in congenial work 

In proportion as you have the ambition to succeed and the 
determination to do 30, the Premier Commercial Schoo] can help 
you. And it guarantees to train you until successful. 


Personal Postal Tuition 
during Spare Time 


Courses of Training are conducted by correspondence nader the 
personal supervision of Mr. HERBERT H. Nucus, F.LS.A., 
ALAA. (himself a practical accountant and the winner of scores 
of honours and commercial qualifications). Write to him person- 
ally, stating your aims in training and the position you wish to 
achieve. Also ask for a copy of the “FREE GUIDE” 
(illustrated), which contains valuable information and full details 
of all courses and terms. Or simply fill in and post the form 


Write to-day—- 
HERBERT H. NEGUS, F.LS.A., A.L.A.A, 
Princtpal, 
Negus-Premier Commercial School] 


Desk 102 - ~- - BRADFORD 
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19th CENTURY 
ADVERTISING 
METHODS 
WON’T DO 
FOR THE 20th 


The old method of placing 
announcements in export trade 
papers of general circulation 
to every trade under the sun 
will not do for the new 
commercial era now dawning. 


One cannot afford, in these 
days of ultra-specialization, to 
spend hard-earned cash for 
advertising when but a small 
proportion of the appeals get 
before the buyers you want 
to interest. 


FOR EFFICIENCY’S SAKE, 
one must use the export paper 
that specializes in their own 
particular group of trades, 
thereby cutting out waste 
circulation to buyers who will 
never be interested. 


THE 
MANUFACTURERS’ 


HARDWARE 


AND ENGINEERING 


EXPORTER 


ts the only ewport paper exclusively 
devoted to the Hardware and 
Engineering trades. 





Apply for Rates, ete., to the Advt. Manager 


MANUFACTURERS’ HARDWARE 
AND ENGINEERING EXPORTER 
HAMPTON sTREET——-_BIRMINGHAM 
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SALESMEN 


Are you using your selling abilities to the best advanta 7 i 
Are you selling all you possibly can? Is your commi 
cheque worth as much ag you would like it to be? If not: 


READ FREE 
“Certain Success” 
“The Selling Process” 


worked cut by 


NORVAL A. HAWKINS, C.P.A. 


General Sales , Ford ‘Motor Co. 

Detroit, for more Twelve Yours. 
The methods that increased Ford Sales 182 times—from 
6,181 to 716,012 cara a yoar—can also raige the standard of 
any man’s selling efficlency or build u ane Bales of any 
anto which t they arcapplied. By ng Op the coupon 
. below You can pha ange ourself xow with the means that 
Mr. Hawkins his remarkable achievement. 


** Better Your P with Better Selling ” 


COUPON for FREE INSPECTION 


To FUNK & WAGNALLS aT 

134 Salisbury Square, London, B.C.4 
Please sand me on three days’ clear approval one copy each 
of“ SELLING PROCESS ” and “ CERTAIN SUCCESS,” 
by Norval A. Hawkins. If I approve I will within five 
days send you 5/-, a eet amount each month afterwards for 
five months, and a final yment of 4/-. If I decide not 
to retain the Doone I revurn them to you within the 


THE ELEMENTS OF 


ACTUARIAL 
SCIENCE 


R. E. UNDERWOOD, M.B.E., F.LA. 


Specially Written for Students of Accountancy 


This work thoroughly covers the require- 
ments of candidates for tho examinstions in 
Actuarial Science of the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants and similar exnmining 
bodies. 

"This is a valuable book on the elemente of actuarial 
theory. The writer is a ctical actuary miliar 
with the needs of students of a somewhat dieu 


subject, and his clear Se pation should prove of t 
use to them.” —The Times ý iii 


In crown 8vo, cloth git, 148 pp. 5s. net. 


BIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD. 
Parker ST., Kiwasway, W.C.2 





In 1386 


The Merchant 
and the Clerk 


travelled slowly over the Road to 
Learning— 


and the going was hard |! 


Jn 1922 


Che Merchant 
and the Clerk 


take an [.C.S. Course— 
Knowledge goes to them through the post. 


And the Merchant 

becomes a Managing Director. 
And the Clerk 

becomes a Merchant. 


Write for the General Prospectus and list 
of over 300 Courses in Professional, 
Technical and Commerctal subjects. 


International Correspondence Schools, Ltd. 
74w International Buildings, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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“ Mr. Spalding is not only an expert : he is a practfcal expert, and in reading him you feel you are not following 
: fie Rrra with s bone-dry subject ; you are listening to a man who lives with his subject and makes it 
ive, m 


Exchange Gazette. 


THE LONDON MONEY MARKET 


The present volume is a practical guide to the Money Market, WHAT IT IS, WHERE IT 
Ig, and THE OPERATIONS CONDUCTED IN IT. The author traces the history and 
development of the Money Market from the markets and fairs of Lombard Street to the present 
day, and gives a lucid account of ita constitution and of ite many and varied 

operations. Such matters as Money Rates, Gold Reserves, Bill Broking, Loans, 1 0 6 
are carefully explained and there is an interesting chapter on the effect of / 
the War on the London Aloney Market. net 
“The book ia descriptive, explanatory, and lucid, but never dull” ——T'he Observer. 

“Tt is a book that every business man ought to read. No matter how wise he be, he will 
find something old or new in it that is worth reading.’’— The Stack Exchange Gasette. 


BANKERS’ CREDITS 


And all that appertains to them in their Praotical, Legal and Everyday Aspects 

The author discusses the many and troublesome questions that frequently arise in connection 
with those puzzling documents known as “ Bankera’ Credita,”’ and deals 

concisely and simply with the practical side of the question. The various 1 0 6 
forms of bankers’ credits in existence are carefully explained, and cases that / 
have come before the Law Courts from time to time considered. net 
“The work, being the outcome of the experience of one engaged daily in these transactions, 
makes it a text-book ‘of real value. It is safe to say that in banking literature this book 
will take an important place.” —Datiy Telegraph. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF MONEY 


A handbook dealing with the subject in ite Practical, Theoretical, and Historical aspects. 
This volume explains the various etions and services of money and descri 

the origin, development, and special attributes of the many forms of credit 7 6 
instruments in existence. Itis a book of absorbing interest which should be read / 
by all who are mtereeted in the restoration of the gold standard. net 


“ Tho wore is thoroughly io date, and is also free from that purely theoretical survey 
of the matter which often hinders the practical man from re g ordinary treatises on 
the subject.’"—Daudy News. . 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE & FOREIGN BILLS 


IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

The world’s Foreign Exchange quotations, the Course of Exchange, and the daily newspaper 
rates are explained, illustrated, and analysed. A lucid account of the drawi 
discounting, and negotiation of bills between all the sas ila foreign centres 1s 7 6 
given, and bankers’ credits are thoroughly explained. valuable to the business / 
man, and also to students preparing for Bankers’ and University Examinations, net 


‘IA well-arranged, concise, and clearly written handbook on this great and highly technical 
subject, admirably adapted for students and business men who wish to obtain practical 
knowledge of a matter which is now of even more importance than usual," Financial Times. 


EASTERN EXCHANGE, CURRENCY 
AND FINANCE 


The only standard work on the Eastern and silver exchanges. The exchange quotations and 
the monetary systems of India, Persia, China, nae gros , Japan, the Straita 
Settlements, Java, Siam, and all the countries o 
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i] the Far East are lucidly 15/ 
m) explained. The great silver question is also fully discussed, and the basis and i 
E method of quoting revealed. net 
g “Tt is a wonderfully impressive volume, and, what is unusual in books of this nature, it 
a is profusely illustrated with examples of money and paper notes of a large number of countries.” 
ff ~— British Trade Review. 
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Three simple folds—tuck 
in the tongue—and it’s 
ready for the post 


That is all you have to do if you use “ Vicash ” 
Combini statement forms. You save the cost of 
envelopes, the time of envelope addressing, your 
statements can be posted earlier, wrong enclosures 
are prevented. 


YET THEY COST LESS THAN SEPARATE 
. FORMS AND ENVELOPES. 





Why not write for a specimen “‘ Vicash ’’ Combini 
Statement Form, see for yourself how easy it all 
is—what it will save you ? 

If you will send us one of your present statement 
forms, we shall be pleased to tell you what your 
form on the “ Vicash’’ Combini principle will 
cost you. 


VICK, ASHWORTH & CO., LTD. 


(Incorporating PALMER, HOWE & Co.) 
SALFORD - - BLACKFRIARS WORKS 
LONDON ~ ~ ~ 37 and 38 STRAND, W.C.2 
MANCHESTER - 73-75 PRINCESS STREET 
GLASGOW - - 164 HOWARD STREET 
SHEFFIELD -~ =- 351 SPRINGVALE ROAD 
CARDIFF - ~ “ 11 TEILO STREET 
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-Employ salesmen—with poor 
returns ?—Sell through Retail- 


ers—and fail to get sufficiently 
large and quick “ repeats”’? 
lf so, what ts wrong 
Our Research De 
vided other business houses: with 
effective solutions to such problems. 
It can find the one right solution to 
yours—hel 
decrease 
profits. 
As a preliminary to helping you, 
qj write ioe details of sales Hot Rate 
we have solved, and for a copy of our 
Business Analysis Blan 


GRIFFITHS & WELLER 


a Advertising 


5 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE 
BUILD LONDON, W.C.1 
ON FACTS 


tment has pro- 


you to increase turnover, 
ing costs and multiply net 








AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL iim 


PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY 
The Largest British Mutual Infe Office 











ASSETS .. . £48,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME £7,000,009 


MODERATE PREMIUMS . 

LIBERAL CONDITIONS 

WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 
Whole Life Policies, 20 Years in force, show 
ave increase of the sum assured by Bonus 


ex ing 60 per cent. Endowment Assurance 
ts are also Unsurpassed. 











London Office: 


73-76 KING WILLIAM: ST. 
E.C.4 
W. 0. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom 
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Incorporation of Companies 


DRAFT FORMS OF 
MEMORANDUMS & ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


Settled by Mr. D. G. HEMMANT, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Author of “ The Companies Acts, 
1908 to 1917,” and revised by him at frequent intervals. 


FORM A--For Large Public Companies 3s. 6d. FORM B—For Small Public Companies 28. 6d. 
FORM C--For Large Private Companies 3s. 6d, FORM D—For Small Private Companies 28. 64d. 


Forms A and C contain a comprehensive Memorandum of Association, and a complete set of special 
Articles, appropriate for a Public or Private Company respectively, entirely superseding Table A. 
Forms B and D contain a comprehensive Memorandum of Association and a set of Articles adopting Table A, 
with suitable modifications, appropriate for a Public or Private Com sain respectively. With each Form a 

complete copy of Table A is boun 


Companies Registered. Trustees’ Statutory Declarations under 


. Deeds of Arrangement Filed. 
Annual and other Returns Filed. Winding-up Resolutions Printed, Filed, and 


Adjudication of Stamp Duty on Deeds Advertised in accordance with Official 
obtained. requirements, 

Bills of Sale and Deeds of Arrangement Notice of Liquidators’ Appointment and 
Stamped and Registered. Liquidators’ Accounts Filed. 





COMPANY SEALS and REQUISITES 
WORKS ON COMPANY LAW AND PRACTICE 


THIRTY-FIFTH EDITION (1922). Price 18s. net; by post 16s. 
HANDBOOK ON THE FORMATION, MANAGEMENT, AND WINDING-UP OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
By 8m Franom Gorn-Brownn, M.A., KC. 
“ The whole work cannot be too highly praised. ”-—-Law Quarterly Review. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION (1923). Royal 8vo. Price 7s. 8d. net; by post 8s. 6d. 

COMPANY LAW AND PRACTICE: an Alphabetical Guide thereto. By Hurpumt W. J ORDAN, Company 
Registration Agent, and Sranuery Borris, Solicitor. The text of the Companies Acts is included. 
“Mr. Herbert W. Jordan has more experience of Company Registration than any other man breathing, and 

is therefore fully qualified to be a guide unto others.” — Financial News. 


FIFTH EDITION (1920). Price 2g. 6d. net; by post 2s. 11d. 

THE SECRETARY AND HIS DIRECTORS. By Hernert W. JORDAN, Managing Director of Jordan & Sons, 

Ltd., and STANLEY Bonne, Solicitor, Authors of ‘Company Law and Practice.” 
SEVENTEENTH EDITION (1922). Price 7s. 6d. net; EA ane 8d. 

THE SECRETARY’S MANUAL ON THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF JOINT STOOK COMPANIES, with Forms 
and Precedents. By JAMES Frezparnicx, F.C.A. (late Lecturer on Accountancy io the London Chamber 
of Commerce), and T. E. Haypon, M.A., Barrister-at- Law. 

EDITION (1922). Price 5s. net; by t 5s. 64d. 


SEVENTH 
THE CONDUCT OF AND PROCEDURE AT PUBLIO AND COMPANY TINGS. By ALBERT Crew, of 
Gray's Inn and the South- astern Circuit, Barrister-at- Law. 





FORTIETH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. Boards, 4s, net; Cloth, 5s. 6d. net; by post, ls. extra. 
THE COMPANIES DIARY AND AGENDA BOOK FOR 1923. Size 13 in. by 8in., with two pages to the week, 
showing the week’s proceedings at a glance. Copious up-to-date notes on British, Colonial, and Foreign 
Company Law and Practice; on Stamp Duties and Fees; on Annual Returns of Capital and Members, 
with examples, and a mass of information of peculiar importance to Directors, Secretaries, Accountants, 
and other business men. Edited by Hursmrnr W. JORDAN, Company Registration Agent. 
“ Replete with information relating to 5 oint-stook Companies.”——-The Times. 


Company JORDAN & SONS, LTD. Publishers 


Registration 116 to 118 Chancery Lane Aeron: Printers 
London - - W.C.2 crv tne) 
Agents City Branch: 18 Broad Street Place, E.C.2 L. WALL 2798 Stationers 
ESTABLISHED 1888, BANKERS: London County Westminster & Parr's, Temple Bar. 
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JANUARY, 1923 


Telephone : 
Gerrard 856. 


No. 4 


Notes and News 


International Law of Bankruptcy and 
Liquidation. ` 
At the recent Meeting of the Incor- 
porated Law Society at Leeds, 
Dr. Leslie Burgin read a most interesting 
paper on the question of the liquidation 
of estates belonging to bankrupts in one 
country which happened to be situated 
in another. Everyone knows the diff- 
culty which the clearing up of such 
estates involves. l 

Dr. Burgin’s paper is a strong plea for 
a National Treaty embodying the text 
of a Law of Bankruptcy and Liquidation 
which should be common to every country 
in the world. As it is, a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy in any country desiring to put 
his hand on a debtor’s securities In any 
other country has to institute fresh pro- 
ceedings in the courts of that country in 
order to obtain authority to act. 

It will be seen at once what confusion 
and expense this procedure incurs. “No 
doubt when European affairs are more 
tranquil, attention will be paid by the 
Government to Dr. Burgin’s suggestion. 
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Meanwhile it would be well for merchants, 
federations of traders, and Chambers of 
Commerce to put the matter for discus- 
sion on their agenda with a view to jojnt 
attion with the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office to secure an-International 
accord. The International Law of Copy- 
right and the Hague Bills of Lading 
Agreement are excellent precedents. 


% a 
The Recovery of Foreign Trade 


There is, happily, some evidence of 
recovery in the trade position. Several 
very fine orders from abroad have fallen 
to British manufacturers recently, despite 
keen foreign competition. The great 
basic industries of steel manufacture and 
shipbuilding are also certainly looking 
brighter than for many months, and 
there is a new note of confidence in the 
business clubs. Many leading business 
men are already optimistically predicting 
that we are on the eve of a considerable 
revival of prosperity. This is encouraging, 
but it would be idle to pretend that these 
signs of recovery, welcome as they are, 
are sufficiently pronounced to warrant 
belief in any very early return to such 
conditions of trade as will ‘ensure full 
employment to our artisans and demand 
the whole of our productive resources. 


+t tt 
Effect of the War on British Markets 


Whether we shall ever re-assert our 
old-time predominance in the markets 
of the world is open to grave doubt. 
There are acute observers who believe 
that the favourable conditions under 
‘which, prior to the German challenge, 
we enjoyed almost absolute supremacy 
have gone, never to return. They urge 
that in the fiercer struggle for inter- 
national trade which has begun all our 
natural economic advantages, all the 
skill and resources of our bankers and 
manufacturers and the inherited and 
acquired genius of our artisans, and all 
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the stimulus which we can apply to the 
development of inter-[mperial trade will 
be required if we are to maintain our 
position as a great industrial nation. 
It is hardly realised yet how manu- 
facturing activities in countries which 
had hitherto been almost exclusively 
agricultural were stimulated by the pres- 
sure of war deprivations. We have been 
privileged to see a letter from the Val- 
paraiso agent of a well-known merchant 
house in the City, which throws a startling 
light upon the position. The writer says— 


The Position in Chile 


The war disorganised and upset the 
general flow of commerce. Take Chile, for 
instance. We were shut off from supplies 
of every kind, and the ingenuity of man 
was brought forth to produce whatever they 
could in the way of substitutes under Govern- 
ment protection. The result is that in Chile 
to-day there exists an enormous number of 
factories of every description and kind, 
manufacturing all sorts of things which 
hitherto were principally imported from 
England and Europe. For instance, it is 
practically impossible nowadays in Chile 
to buy a piece of imported soap, perfumery 
of any kind, and every other sort of thing 
down to porridge. These are all made and 
produced in the country, and there is no 
necessity to go abroad for them. 

I was astonished the other day, in Santi- 
ago, to see an immense amount of very fine 
brass work, in the shape of door knobs, 
window fasteners, etc., which were on 
exhibition for the fitting up of the new 
Club de la Union of Santiago. These goods 
were exhibited alongside the English, French, 
German, and American goods ; and, frankly 
speaking, there was very little to choose 
between any of them. 

I only cite these two instances; but, as 
a matter of fact, a similar position exists 
with practically all commerce in this country. 

In England they are hoping for a revival 
of trade with this country. There will 
always be a certain amount of business, 
but it will never be anything like the flow 
which existed prior to 1914, and I take it 
that this is only one example of the position 
of nearly every other country in the world. 
As one might say, practically everything 
nowadays is home-made. England was 
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looked upon as the only source of supply 
for many classes of goods that came to 
South America, Australia, and various other 
parts of the world ; but when those countries 
could not get those goods for one ,two, three, 
or five years, and were thrown on their own 
resources, they had to obtain such goods 
from where they could, and eventually found 
the means of manufacturing them in their 
own country. 
tt tt 


A Plea for Govern- 
ment Co-opera- 
tion 


First-hand inform- 
ation of this kind is 
valuable, and will 
give food for reflec- 
tion to the politi- 
cians as well as to 
business men. We 
are obviously con- 
fronted by a serious 
temporary—possibly 
a permanent—limit- 
ation of British mar- 
kets abroad. These 
nascent industries in 
Chile and in other 
countries are sedu- 
lously nursed into 
maturity by a policy 
of protective legisla- 
tion against which 
British manufac- 
turers are practically 
helpless. Moreover, our older competitors 
are also steadily raising their tariff walls in 
the endeavour to obstruct the natural flow 
of international trade so as to divert a 
larger share into their own channels, 
principally at this country’s expense. 
The position is being closely watched, no 
doubt, by the Overseas Trade Depart- 
ment, but there seems to be urgent need 
for a much closer system of co-operation 
between the Government, the banks, and 
a body of business men fully representa- 
tive of our great industries, so that a 
definite policy might be formulated to 
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meet this ever-growing threat to our 
overseas trade. The Government and 


the national organisations of business 
men have been working long 
independently of each other, and fre- 
quently at cross-purposes. The German 
example is, in this respect, a good 
one. 


too 
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Good Work of the 
Joint Industrial 
Councils 


Most voluntary 


organisations have 
been severely tested 
by the trade con- 
ditions of the past 
year, and the In- 
dustrial League and 
Council is no ex- 
ception. Despite the 
fact that, through 


lack of financial 
support, due to the 
unprecedented 
pression, there was 
some restriction of 
scope in the activities 
of the League, the 
seventh annual re- 
port states that a 
most successful 


de- 
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year's work has 
been accomplished. 
Drastic economies were made, and 


branches were requested to become self- 
supporting. It is well known, says the 
Report, that for every strike or lock-out 
which occurs, one could find twenty or 
more cases in which peace is preserved 
by commonsense negotiations across the 
tables of the Joint Industrial Councils ; 
and it adds that, whatever be the view 
taken of the rights of the workers to 
share in business and management, in- 
dustrial progress will be impossible unless 
the sympathy and help of the workers is 
enlisted in the task. 


A Soul- Destroying Fear 


At the annual meeting of the Teie 


Lord Burnham declared that the chief 
problem before the country to-day was 
not how to divide the gains of industry, 
but how to cut out its losses. Employees 
were called upon to solve it. He also 
foreshadowed the amalgamation of the 
National Alliance of Employers and 
‘mployed with the League to prevent 
overlapping, and hoped the two bodies 


would become one before the end of the 


year. 


Unemployment insurance T: indus- 


tries was advocated in a striking speech 
at the annual dinner of the League by 
Sir Wiliam Noble, the well-known New- 
castle shipowner. Of all the causes of 


industrial unrest he unhesitatingly placed 
“the soul-destroying fear of unse 
The time had come, he 


first 
employment.” 
said, for those responsible for industry— 

employers and employed—to deal with 
the matter and provide for those who 


were necessary and available in times of- 


prosperity, but were dispersed in times of 
He was quite convinced that — of- Bath- the statement was made that 
a scheme could be evolved that would 
not be an undue charge upon industry, Sm Mr. Chivers writes— 


7 some measure, provide i 
Dar whlch would ISOME MEASTE p ide. - in page 193 of your current issue, you men 


= tion that “it has been stated I- am o 


adversity. 


for recurring depressions. 
it # 


= Smallpox Insurance : Business Firms 


Seek Protection 


There has been a considerable demand 
for smallpox insurance as a result of the 
present epidemic. .A fair amount of 
business has been done in the issue of 
policies to individuals who wished for 
protection in the event of being attacked 
© by the disease, and it is possible to 
obtain a policy to pay {100 in the event 

of the insured suffering from smallpox 
= within twelve months for a premium of 
2s. 6d.—policies for amounts over {500 
~ being issued at 2s. per cent. 

A number of large business houses 


have also been seeking insurance against 


ae a of. their} premises ee) diag dosed 1 


consequence of a member of the staff 
falling a victim to the disease. The loss — 
of or damage to merchandise in conse- 
quence of the destruction or fumigation 
of property on the premises by order of 
the health authorities might, in som 
cases amount to a very considerabl 
sum. ee 
It is stated that the powers of the 


‘Ministry of Health are practically un- 


limited; and that if the circumstances 


of the case were such as to justify extreme 
action, premises could be closed. 

The risks have been written on a basis 
of 5s. per £100 for twelve months. aii 


Index System from Mr. Cedric: Chive 
head of Cedric Chivers, Ltd., the well- 


known: firm of library bookbinders, of 


Bath. It will be remembered that at 


© Mr. Chivers’s recent election as Mayor 


he was the originator of the Card Index 


‘I observe that in the kindly notice ot m 


originator of the Card Index System.” 

I would like to make it known, with = ae 
kind connivance, that I am not its originator. 
The modern application of the Card Index. 
System to Public Library work was made 
by Mr. Melville Dewey, the author of Th 
Decimal Classification of Literature, then — 
Librarian at the State Library, Albany, 
U.S.A. In conjunction with Mr. Herbert 
Davidson, they adapted it to business pur- . 


-poses ; and recognising its development as 
extremely valuable, I co-operated with ther 


and spent five years introducing it, firs 
the large insurance companies,. and then 
the general business world of Great Brita 

The Library Bureau, 4 € heapside, EC 
was the organisation. founded. by the abo 
named gentlemen, which, under my manage 
ment, carried out all the initiatory work 
this country. | 2 
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I need hardly point out to a business man 
that the introduction of a practical idea of 
this kind had to be undertaken with no 
great certainty in the early days of adequate 
recompense. The idea caught on, as was 
expected and hoped ; and while the Library 
Bureau and its management initiated the 
work, many other firms are profitably con- 
ducting the sale of the necessary machinery 
for its operations. 


This first-hand 
testimony from one 
who was, at any rate, 
a pioneer in the field, 
is valuable in settling 
a controversy which 
has cropped up on 
many occasions. The 
Card Index System 
represented .a tre- 
mendous advance on 
the methods of filing 
and of preserving 
business records in 
vogue at the time of 
its invention, and it 
is difficult to realise 
how enormously it 
has contributed to 
the efficiency and 
despatch which we 
instinctively associ- 


ate with modern Photo 
business methods. 
$ + 
The Organiser of the ‘* Safety First ” 
Movement 


“Safety First” as a slogan is now 
universally known, though the move- 
ment of which it is the popular expres- 
sion is only of recent origin. It was 
inaugurated some years ago by Lord 
Leverhulme, when he started a campaign 
for the prevention and reduction of 
accidents at the Port Sunlight Works of 
Messrs. Lever Bros. But though Lord 
Leverhulme has the honour of being 
the founder, the organising genius of 
the movement has undoubtedly been 





Mr. H. E. BLAIN 


Mr. H. E. Blain, C.B.E., the Assistant 
Managing Director of the London General 
Omnibus Co., and the Hon. Secretáry of 
the London “ Safety First ” Council, and 
of the British Industrial “ Safety First ” 
Association. It is largely due to the 
beneficent work of the Council that so 
many of us still survive the perils 
of London's main thoroughfares, and 
every citizen who 
values his life and 
limbs is under a 
moral obligation to 
support the pro- 
moters of this excel- 
lent movement. If 
there is thing 
dearer than another 
to the heart of Mr. 
Blain in connection 
with this “ Safety 
First” propaganda, 
it is that Londoners 
as a body would be 
persuaded to adopt 
that other self-pro- 
tective slogan, ‘“Walk 
on the Left.” The 
Council made a vali- 
ant attempt to secure 
its adoption some 
little time ago, which 
was admittedly a 
failure; but Mr. Blain 
is convinced that if the saddening toll of 
City accidents is to be further diminished, 
this necessary change in the pedestrian 
habits of the Londoner will have to be 
made. 


one 
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Cutting Out Industrial Accidents 
Some striking details of the value of 
“Safety First” propaganda in industry 
were given by Mr. Blain to the members 
of the Technical Circle of the Institute 
of Journalists and other representatives 
of the technical Press last month, follow- 
ing a visit of inspection to the London 


E. First” 
end of 1918 with the object of extending 
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a at Chiswick, by the kind invitation of the 
Company. The British Industrial “ Safety 
Association was established at the 


to the workshops, factories, mines, etc., of 
the country the type of campaign which 
had proved so effective in reducing street 
accidents in London. 
field for useful work in this direction is evi- 
dent from the fact that in 1920 no less 
a sum than {6,000,000 was paid in Work- 
men's Compensation in connection with 
3,500 deaths and 382,000 disablements. 
The Association has attacked with unre- 
mitting energy “ Safety First ” problems 
in all branches of industry, and has been 
directly successful in reducing accidents 
in the works of many of its members by 
percentages varying from 16 per cent 
after two or three months’ campaign to 
as high as 75 per cent after two years. 
A feature of the Association’s work is the 
issue of a weekly publicity service of 
double crown posters, which are now 
exhibited in works employing several 
millions of hands. 
- technical advice on accident prevention, 
and have the use of slides and films for 


_ the purpose of educative meetings. Many 
= Yectures have been delivered, and the 


Association receives the active support 
of officials of several Government Depart- 
ments and also of some of the Joint 
Industrial Councils. 
E i x 

A Notable Industrial Development 

There is no need for us to stress the 
tremendous value to industry of the 
important development so lucidly de- 
scribed in this issue 


of Economics: 


administration. 


How wide is the 
from the standpoint of self-interest alone. 


Members receive > 


by Sir William 
Beveridge, Director of the London School 
it will be immediately 
apparent to every student of business 
It is to be hoped that 


-rights of the community in matters whi 


the necessary financial support which — 
will ensure the success of the scheme may 
be speedily forthcoming. There is no =- 
occasion to remind big business interests 
of their responsibility to the community- 

to do everything possible to obviate the 
disastrous effects of recurrent trade 
depressions. The project is one which 
we feel sure will strongly appeal to them | 
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To Make Industrial Agreements ae 
Binding Tan 
It is of interest to note that the Bodi 
and Shoe Manufacturers’ Federation and 
the Shoe Operatives’ Union have agreed , 
to attempt to secure the passage of an ~ 
Act of Parliament with the object of 
making industrial agreements legally. 
binding. In a plebiscite of five hundred : 
Parliamentary candidates, conducted by > 
the manufacturers recently, two-thirds 
replied unconditionally in favour of the 
scheme, while only two opposed it. E 
Such a measure would be an important. =- 
step in the direction of ensuring that the 
rights of the third party in every indus- 
trial dispute, viz., the community as a. 
whole, shall be respected. At present, 
while employees may strike, and emp 
ers lock-out, almost at their own sweet 
will, the public which suffer immedi- | 
ately by the interruption in the social- 
services rendered by the disputants, are 
powerless to influence a settlement, 
except by the expression of their opinion 
in the Press. This is effective only when 
practical unanimity prevails as to which == 
side is primarily responsible for the stop 
page. It is high time that the undoubt 
























affect their interests so intimately < as t j 
disputes should be meal. recognis d 7 
and protected. S 
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i MHE economic system of the modern 
=o world is one that does not, and 
S a. cannot, function T nt 









| oc latione runs a longer E move- 
- a common to all those factors, an ebb 



















re os oe dpe as the “ a. cy cle.” 
3 too familiar by now to call for full 
- description. Three salient features may 
: be noted. 





Influence of the Trade Cycle 

< First, though the movement can con- 
_ veniently be called the “ trade cycle,” its 
‘influence extends far beyond anything 
dinarily included under the term trade. 
Every factor in economic life is affected, 
whether financial, commercial, industrial 
ocial. The general level of prices rises 
wo or three or more years, reaches a 
mum and almost immediately begins 
o fall, reaches a minimum a few years 
later and starts upward again. With 
‘prices, there rise and fall production, 
fits, wages and employment, not in 
me industries only but in all or most ; 
ign trade, the formation of com- 
al ies , rates of interest and discount, and 
-the activities of banks follow suit. 
ith prices also rise and fall the marriage 
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ons. eied i itc can be maintained on a paying basis 
Ae of support which will ensure for the Service a fair trial and a reasonable chance of success. 
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indeed, one country escapes a depressio n 
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described below. 
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rate, drinking and drunkenness ; crime, 
disease, bankruptcies, and pauperism 
show the same movement, but inverted- 
increasing when prices are low and 
business bad, and falling when business 

is good. The “ trade cycle” is a pulse 

felt by every class of the community and 
in every sphere of activity. All this has 

long been familiar to economists though — 
it is sometimes forgotten by practical mel 











trived to discuss unemployment for tw 0 e 
days without any speaker mentioning the > 

‘trade cycle,” which is largely responsible © 
for the present troubles. E 


Irregularity of the Movement 
Second, the movement is common to - 


many if not all advanced industrial coun- _ 


tries. All such countries pass through = 
alternations of good trade and bad trade, 
activity and stagnation. Sometimes, 





which visits others, or has a serious crisis 
hardly felt elsewhere. To a large extent, 
however, these alternations agree in time = 
and in character. ~ 
Third, the movement though rhythmi- 
cal is quite irregular in length. The time. — 
required for trade to pass through all 
the phases of the cycle—depression, - 
re evival, prosperity, crisis, strain or liquida- 
tion, to depression again—may be as little _ 
as six years or as much as eleven. In 
exceptional cases the time has been more 




















than eleven or less than six years. There 


is nothing to suggest any fixed periodic 


influence, such as Jevons thought he had 
found in the sunspots. The range of fhe 
movement is equally irregular. One 
maximum of prices may be markedly 
higher or lower than the one before ; 
when prices fall again, they may fall to 


about the level that they rose from or 


may fall much further or not so far. 


The Business Man’s Problem 

It is this third feature that makes the 
difficulty of the problem to the economist 
and to the business man. The latter has 
to make profits. 
this is relatively easy, and his natural 
tendency is to expand his production. 
While prices are falling it is difficult 
or impossible to make profits and his task 
becomes often one of reducing losses by 
contracting his activity betimes. The 
trouble is that while prices never rise and 


never fall indefinitely, while each phase 


in turn gives place to the opposite phase, no 
man can tell just when the turn will come. 


Laws of the Trade Cycle — 


Nevertheless, the trade cycle, though 
irregular in length and range, is certainly 


not without laws. A long step forward 
to the discovery of these laws has been 
made in the past few years through the 
-= work of the Harvard University Commit- 
tee on Economic Research. This work 
- has brought to light a fourth characteristic 
--of the trade cycle, of fundamental 
~ Importance in theory and in practice. 

_. Though all factors in the economic life 
. of a country are affected by the trade 
cycle and show a roughly simultaneous 
rise and fall, the movement in all cases 
is only roughly and not absolutely simul- 
taneous. Some factors appear to lag 
behind, rising and falling many months 
after the rest. Other factors appear to 
lead the movement ; they begin the rise 
and they begin the fall; they can be used 


to suggest when the turn of the cycle 





factors); (b) “ 


While prices are rising 


they came to the years since the war — 


once reproducing the same order 


Confirmed by British Research 








fn rise. to fall or vice 
approaching. — 


versa ` 


Experience of Harvard Inyestigators 


Ultimately . the ‘Harvard Committee 
arranged their factors in three ma 
groups: (a) “ Speculation ” (includi 
the price of industrial stocks and otk 
Businesss ” (including th 
wholesale prices of commodities); (ec 
“ Money ” (including rates of discount on 
short loans). They plotted the move- 
ments of these groups month by month © 
over the twelve years 1903-14, and they — 
showed how in that period the movement: 
of (a) both up and down came almo: 
regularly four to six months before tl 
of (b), and these in turn roughly , SIX: 
months before those of (c).? > 

The years. 1903-14, however, 
before the war. In a world revolutionise: 
by that cataclysm, what assurance - ds 
there that the same order of events will | 
hold? The Harvard Committee, when ` 








































were | 


found that some of the series of figures — 
used before. were no longer available. 
They were able, however, to make thre 
groups to all intents and purposes identic 
with those before. They found these 


rising and falling first, then (b), and last ( 


Quite independently, in England, th 
London School of Economics began 
plot similar figures, and drew the char 
given in p. 259, as a “ Barometer of Econo- 
mic Conditions.” Here (a)—-the Price of 
Industrial Stocks is one, perhaps the 
main, factor included by Harvard in th 
group (a) “Speculation”; Whole 
Prices of Commodities (b,) and Volt 

1 The very striking chart: which shows th 
being one of those issued. by the Harva 
Committee as part of their ‘copyright: servi 
not for publication, is not reproduced he 
but will be included in memorandum se 


all subscribers: to the London and Caml 
Service with the first. Palletin. | 
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of Exported manufactures (b,) corre- 
spond to factors in the Harvard group 
(6) “ Business ” ; the short money Index 
corresponds to the Harvard group (c) 
“ Money.” All four curves rise and 
fall, showing vividly the boom of 1919- 
1920 and the 
depression that 
has followed. 
And they rise 
and fall not sim- 
ultaneously but 
in just the order 
that the Harvard 
researches would 
lead us to expect. 
The Price of 
Industrial Stocks 
(a) reaches its 
highest point in 
January, - 1920, 
and declines at 
once. Wholesale 
Prices of Com- 
modities (b) and 
Value of Ex- 
ported manufac- 
tures (b) con- 
tinue to rise and 
reach their 
maxima in May 
andin July, 1920, 
respectively. 
Last in order of 
time, the short 
money Index (c) 
reaches its maxi- 
mum in February, 1921, when all the 
other elements have been falling for many 
months. 

The order of events discovered in 
America before the war is reproduced 
exactly since the war, in America and 
in England alike. The trade cycle retains 
its character. We are suffering now, not 
from some new disease unlike all past 
experience, but from “ trade cycle with 
post-war complications.” 

VI 17—4 
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A Study of the Chart 


Let us look for a moment 
special points in the chart. 

a. From January, 1920, exported manu- 
factures, having reached an unprece- 
dented level (230 as against pre-war 100) 
fell heavily to 
about 200 in Feb- 


at three 


ruary. Anyone 
looking at this 
curve (b,) alone 
might easily 
have thought 
(wrongly) that 
the boom was at 
an end. But if 
he looked also at 
the Price of In- 
dustrial Stocks 
(a) he would 


have seen it still 
risingin January; 
applying the 
Harvard rule he 


would (rightly) 
have expected 
Prices and Ex- 


ports (curves ġ 
and 6,) not to de- 
cline for several 
months to come. 
2. In the de- 
pression after the 
boom, curve (a) 
is seen reaching a 
minimum about 
November, 1921, 
and starting its upward course—as it 
should—while b, and c are still falling, 
one slowly and one rapidly. This is all 
asit should be in theory. But b, has 
reached its lowest point long before 
in July, 1921, by a catastrophic fall 
followed by a sharp rise and slow relapse. 
This is contrary to expectation; but is 
fully explained by the coal dispute, which 
paralysed production and the export 
trade in the summer of 1921. We get 


k 5 i and September, 


a theory, neve bagan. ‘to rise in ' the 
summer. On the contrary, they show in 
the last months of the chart a definite 
though slight fall. We get warning here 


| _ of a second factor that. may disturb the y 
= course of the trade cycle—namėly, se 
< success or failure of harvests. - 


= -wholesale prices as a whole in August 
1922, is 


wholly to a large fall in cereals; it is a 


= reflex of the bumper Canadian harvest. 


If we look at prices of raw materials 
alone, excluding food, we find that, ever 


| © since April, they have been above the 


= minimum then reached. 


‘“ Trade 


_ Use and Limitations of a 
E Barometer ”’ 


These three cases illustrate both the 


= use and the limitations of a < trade 
barometer,” based on statistics. T 


discovered by the Harvare 


the development. of the pre tyde ; s 
The factors n 


— not invariable. 


will those it in group to Pe follow them. 


-The fall of F 


due almost 


Ha or of applications to nine 

lower wages may give useful warnings 

A Hurd “ disturbing factor” of some 
he ‘influence of tariffs - ne 


The London and Cambridge | 

Economic Service 

This account of a single chart has. b 
given as an illustration of how syster 
study of economic facts and statist 
may be used, not to replace person 
judgment of the trade position but- 
assist it. Harvard University has give 
practical effect to this idea by m 
taining, since January, 1919, an econom 
service of statistics and memoranda be: 
ing on current trade conditions. — TI 
service has gained a growing body 
subscribers in the American b 
world. Now a service with similar a 
is being established in this country. — 
following extracts from the prelim 
notice of thi ni 


a when this me of a is main- Ben 


may get a hint: of, when he tum of the 
cycle from rise to fall or fall to rise is 
coming sooner than he would do without 
such study. 
to give some help in allowing for the chief 
‘disturbing factors.” 


It may even prove possible- 


The effect on tha on 
ade cycle of harvest success or failure- 7 
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of current statistics, woe 


on uniform principles, and dealing 


t the main elements in the financial 
d industrial position. 
(2) Periodic or occasional memoranda 
on o topics. 

3) (Subject to the resources at the dis- 
mo of the committee) more detailed 
information desired by individual 
subscribers. 

= The bulletin and the memoranda will be 
copyright, will be issued to subscribers only, 
and will become available to the general 
2 public only after an interval of time. 

Further ‘particulars can be obtained 
from the Sec., London and Cambridge 


Economic Service, Houghton St., W.C.2. 


How it will Help Business Men 
-<The trade barometer described above 
¿only one element in the London and 
cambridge Service. So far as resources 
permit, the Executive Committee will 
arrange for periodic or occasional 
memoranda dealing with every aspect of 
economic life that can have practical 
importance, and will furnish detailed 
- information to meet special demands. 
-The objects and limitations of the service, 
however, must be carefully noted. 
First, it is not an attempt to replace, 
but only to assist the individual judgment 
which each firm must make as to business 
conditions and prospects. The London 
and Cambridge Economic Service is not 
an. offer to sell for a few pounds a magic 
a formula. a man wealth. The 
in human affai 
always r ret vain, and with or without Bs 


Jal ala industry than a 
obtains elsewhere. 


It cannot 


sities oo adet. i 
providing statistics for business p 

One answer is that the rende 
technical services in the expert an 
of industrial conditions and the sup 
statistics and memoranda is clearh 
legitimate and appropriate work for 
economics department of a Univers 
as are the services that Universities hi 
long rendered in the field of chemis 
and the other natural sciences. 
motives to the Universities for the un 
taking of such work are, however, se 
thing different than the assistance 
individual firms. 

In the first place, the undertaking 
this service involves economic research, 
which may ultimately bring to light the 
fundamental causes of trade fluctuation, © 
and so make possible direct measures. for z 
its prevention. In the second place, 
though the causes of this fluctuation are 
still in many ways obscure, the influenc 
of psychology as one element is certair 
In the upward phase of the trade cycl 
confidence breeds confidence and a feelin 
that prosperity and high -profits 
continue for ever. In the downy 
phase, men talk as if the bottom ha 
dropped out of business and recover 
were impossible. By unreasonable. opti- 
mism and by unreasonable pessimism, p 


boom and depression are in turn need- 

-lessly intensified and prolonged. Jf- 

e establishment of an Economic Ser 
. does no more than bring home to pi 


men at all times the fact « o 





O By Joseren E. Srons, F.S.A.4., FSS., F.R.Econ.S. 
Incorporated Accountant 
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here is a growing public sentiment in favour of a. statutory form for the balan 
rd greater protection to the investor. Recent events have emphasised the prese 
| position, and in this short article the case for reform is trenchantly. stated 
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iew of the importance of the balance 
eet to the merchant and the investor, 
night at least be expected that its 
tents would be set out ina scrupulously 
ar and detailed form, but this is by 
means common. There is no standard 
nce sheet in general use by means of 
ch the public can compare the 
ncial position of one concern with 
other, and where special forms of 
counts have been imposed by statute 
in the case of ‘railway companies, 
rance companies, waterworks, etc., 
ults have not given unmitigated 
faction. The British legislature has 
ro = “shown a laudable intention to 
terfere as little as possible with the 
counts which public comp nies present 
o their members, and, in fact, until the 
coming into force of the Companies Act 
yf 1907, now embodied in the Companies 
onsolidation) Act, 1908, there was no 
snforceable statutory obligation to pro- 
luce a balance sheet at all, unless such 
ere provided for by the company’s 
‘ticles of Association. 


law, however, is now more strict 


pect, and, with but few excep- 


3 company formed under the © 
ct must file annually a copy 


nce sheet at Somerset House, 
may be. Aa pa » 


practice the income tax authorities % 


return. 


Public Criticism Increasi1 
Attention has recently 

the diversity disclosed | 

balance sheets and in the 


presenting accounts of asse sand tal 


ities, to the meagre informatio 
quently given as to the position 
company. A balance sheet is st 
to be a statement containing, on tl 
hand, the capital and liabilities of 


undertaking and on the other its assets 

and expenditure at a given date. But | 
how many of those interested properly = 
understand these statements, and, pues | 


over, whe ‘really understood, how m 
information of any practical utility 
the shareholders and investors do t 
disclose? No complaint can be 1 
of verbiage; but they are gel 
fertile in platitudes, which may see 


do diplomatic duty in some cases for 


; a information upset No 


to even a a or busines “ma 


balance sheet of a limi 
Weien he i iS Depr int 


š +. 
w 
Eg 
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- elements. 


of the property. it 
-to make clear. 


should contain more information and 
-greater detail than that at present given. 
Of course, we are well aware of the 
usual arguments which are adduced, 


e.g. too much detail in accounts, detail 


-suppressed in order to conceal facts of 
© vital business importance from trade 
= rivals, and in special instances the force 
of this is not denied. In the majority 
of cases, however, the figures which are 
“Set value to commercial competitors are 

not balance sheet items at all, but those 


-whieh relate to revenue and have to do 


with trade turnover, margin of profit, 
¿cost of manufacture, and 
- Income, etc. 


Ressonable Requirements we 
- Balance Sheet 


It is submitted, however, that there is 
an easily attainable medium between the 


< -divulgence of certain information in such 
~-@ Manner as may be inimical to the inter- 


ests of the proprietors, and the existing 
¿mode of furnishing concentrated totals 
_ with apologies for descriptive explanations. 
Increased disintegration and amplifica- 
‘tion would be an improvement, with a 
“minimum of grouping, and when grouping 
-qis necessary some attention should be 
paid to the inclusion of inharmonious 
In short, every balance sheet 
and profit and loss account of a public 


company should comprise such a reason- 


able amount of detail as is necessary to 
enable the intelligent shareholder and 
stockholder to interpret the accounts 
correctly, and when taken in conjunction 
with the report, to form some idea as to 
- the real position and prospects of the 
, company im which he holds an interest. 


Legislative Action Needed | 


in this. connection Section 26 of the. 


There is no doubt | of Ae ou 
existence of a general and growing feeling 
that balance sheets of limited companies | 


sources of | 
_ with a view to amending the above sectio1 
in such a way that heavy penalties woul 


with advantage be 
so allow of any in lligent person witho 
technical » 
appreciate the position as disclosed b 
' balance sheet. 


must po ea = the compan: 


is a private company) include a statemen 
made up to such date as may be specifies 
in the statement, in the form of a bal: 

sheet, audited by the company’s auditors 
and contain a summary of its share capital 


its liabilities, and its assets, giving suc. 


particulars as will disclose the genera 
nature of those liabilities and assets 
and how the value of the fixed assets 
have been arrived at ; the balance sheet. 
need not include a statement of profit 
and loss.” That balance sheets do-r 
conform to these requirements is comi 01 
knowledge, and having regard to rece 


events in the financial world it is time tha 


some action was taken by the legislatu: 


be incurred by limited companies wh: 
did not. disclose on the face of thei 
balance sheets their true financial position. 
A number of companies go into liquida- 
tion every year but whose balance sheets: 


ai 
clause to the seat fat full partie 


should be given, that assets were to b 


separately stated (if any of them subje 
to mortgages such to be deducted ai 
only the net amounts entered as asset 
and that wherever possible a value be 
given to each. oe 
No absolute balance sheet would. gi 
sufficient elasticity to: deal with the m 
and varied enterprises undertak 
joint stock companies; what is 
is that certain specified particula rs 
made compulso 


knowledge being able 





‘Cheap F a: for Industry 
The Solution to a Vita] National Proble: n 


By J. ARTHUR GREENE, A. M. Inst.Per, TECH. 
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emarkable claims on behalf of “ reconstructed ’ es 

n this striking article. The author urges that a: | 
manufacture of patent fuel, which could: pelana a replace es a t 
i domestic consumption and much of that now used for industry 
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OAL —good coal—cheap coal and 
plenty of it has contributed more to 
financial prosperity of Great Britain 
yan any other natural possession. Cheap 
oal means cheap power and cheap 
ywer enables our manufactured articles _ 
ompete favourably on the markets ‘interest of everyone. 2 TO 
the world; cheap coal for export blame the master or the miner, nor is. it 
ans more than the actual profit made of. much use to demand legislation. r 
overseas sales—it means cheaper The scientific treatment of coal. 
d and: cheaper everything at- home. highly technical baie and there! 
Torg as our coal is good enough and 
! enough to hold the export trade 
can return cargoes- of food ane t 
omme ine why the subject is one which 
command the attention of every class 


al to our industrial surviv; 


-oal Ddwy S Neglect of Scientific 
<- Research 
There is no question that we still at aa: ia 
ssess the best coal in the world but From the e of view nol efie set 
he price is too high and the industry 
a whole is not in a healthy and pros- 
rous condition. The reason is simply 
at those who control the industry 
e not kept pace with the times! 
earch into the scientific treatment and ene Fuel Econ 
3 tion of our coal has been almost To the majority of my readers 
ely neglected. How- many. colliery second point will ‘doubtless be the f 
rs in this country possess a chemical to appeal, for I shall show how evel 
poratory ? How many in Germany do consumer — every householder — ev 
t? Their absence in this country is office tenant and worker—every lodge 
ly equalled by their presence in Ger- in the land, be he only a user of a- 
any and certain other parts ot the world. tons of coal a year, can not only red ce 
“may be held that questions relating his ¢ coal bill by 3 50 per cent, but in doin g 
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so “do his bit” to revolutionise the 
industry for his own personal benefit 
and for the good of the nation at large. 
I will show what is beyond question a 
practical solution of the problem—how to 


View oF Typicat CoLLIERY "WASTE" 


increase miners’? wages, colliery profits, 
and at the same time reduce the price of 
coal for industrial and domestic purposes 
at home and for export and without the 
necessity of either subsidy or strife. 

As I have already said, the industry 
has ‘not kept ahead scientifically of the 
times, but although such has been the 
case in this country, the scientific treat- 
ment of coal in other countries has gone 





ahead and become a very highly developed 
art. 

To the late proprietor of a well-known 
brand of mustard is attributed the state- 
ment that it was not so much to the 
amount of mustard eaten 
out of which he had made 
his fortune but to the 
amount which the aver- 
age person left upon his 
plate; it is also said 
that the proprietor of a 
well-known brand of 
matches discovered that 
it is “unlucky to light 
three cigarettes from one 
match ” ; whilst I have 
personal unpleasant re- 
collections of being com- 
pelled to write out 500 
times the words ‘* Waste 
not, want not,” and 
* Take care of the pence 
and the pounds will take 
care of themselves.” 


Appalling Waste at 
the Collieries 
The solution then of 
the whole problem is to 
stop the present appalling 
waste now going on at 
our collieries. 


During the war it 
became necessary to con- 
duct an investigation 


HEAP into the amount of bitu- 


minous substances avail- 
able in this country from which oil and 
spirit could be distilled. It was part of 
my work to examine any likely material 
at the pits. In one particular month 
I visited over 100 collieries. 

The ignorance displayed by the average 
manager regarding the commercial value 
of colliery waste was astounding. At 
one colliery they were throwing away 
approximately 500 tons of material per 
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day and the manager—who had several 
collieries under his control—told me he 
had never seen a coal-washing plant in 
his life ! 

I give it as a conservative estimate that 
there is raised and thrown away on the 
“waste ° heaps in this country over 
20,000,000 tons of material per annum, 
while quite as much is thrown back into 
the goaf and left 
down the pit—a 
practice so often 
resulting in “ gob” 
fires and explosions. 


Superiority of 
‘*Reconstructed’’ 
Coal to Raw Coal 


By proper treat- 
ment much of this 
material could be 
utilised and by its use 
the miner would be 
paid for the greater 
quantity brought 
to the surface. 

It cannot be ex- 
pected that the more 
expensive forms of 
coal treatment and 
by-product recovery 
plants should be 
put up at once, but 
there is no reason 
whatever why the more simple and less 
expensive plants should not be erected at 
every colliery throughout the country. 

By a very simple and inexpensive 
form of treatment small coal and the 
slack occasioned in the blasting and 
screening of coal can now be washed and 
reconstructed in such manner that the 
finished product is in every respect 
superior to the ordinary raw coal from 
which these smalls were chipped. 


Anthracite Possibilities 
Anthracite is of course our “f hottest ” 





Mr. J. ARTHUR GREENE 


coal, yielding round about 14,000 British 
thermal units per lb. as compared with 
about 10,000 British thermal units 
obtained from good household coal. But 
the price of anthracite is more than double 
that of ordinary coal, in addition to which 
anthracite in its raw condition will not 
burn in the open grate. Reconstructed 
by modern methods this anthracite coal 
burns in the open 
grate as freely and 
as cheerfully as Mid- 
land coal and ignites 
quite readily in any 
form of grate by the 
use of paper and 
sticks. 

Being made from 
“waste ’ it can be 
sold for less than the 
price demanded for 
best household coal. 
It is practically 
smokeless. 


Advantages of 
Compressed 
Anthracite Fuel 


In comparison 
with ordinary raw 
coal the advantages 
of compressed an- 
thracite fuel include 
the following— 

I. The fuel burns equally well in any 
form of open grate, slow combustion stove, 
or kitchener. 

2. It lasts at least twice as long 
and gives out more than twice the heat. 

3. It is much more economical and 
hygienic. 

4. There is no shale or dangerous 
non-combustible matter to fly out or 
cause personal injury or fire. 

5. There is no clinker, as is so often 
the case with raw anthracite. 

6. There are no small fragments to 
tread into the carpets. 
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, 7. No big pieces to break up, and only 
a small percentage of slack. 

8. Lights much more readily than ordin- 
ary anthracite, with the use only of paper 
and sticks, and without ordinary coal. 

g. It is practically smokeless. 

10. Maintains an even temperature in 
the room, as compared with the fluctuating 
heat of raw coal. 

11. A fire made up in the morning will 
last throughout theday. Infact, once made 
up, the fire should last about eight hours. 


| 
Tima lOam. u 12 


Fire started . ; 

Weight of Fuel added : 
Initial Temperature of Room 
Average Temperature maintained 
Length of Time Fire lasted 
Weight of Ash remaining . 


12. If hot water is obtained from the 
kitchen range, a small quantity put on 
the fire at night will give hot water in the 
morning. . 

13. There are no cinders and no waste. 

14. It occupies less space than ordinary 
coal, and being waterproof, can, without 
damage, be stored in the open ; this is 
an important factor in that distribution 
charges being heavy, consumers may 
purchase this in larger quantities than 
they would ordinarily purchase coal. 

A plant has recently been erected— 
the first of its kind in this country— 
in South Wales and has an initial capacity 
of 500 tons per day. 


Perforated Composite Fuel 
A very ingenious process has recently 
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come into operation in Lancashire for the _ 


manufacture of a “perforated °” recon- 
structed egg-shaped fuel from bituminous 
slack. 

The advantage of this perforation is 
that not only does the fuel ignite more 


readily but the surface area of combustion — 
is considerably increased, and the cir- 


culation of the gaseous elements is facili- 
tated, this affording a better admission 
and more intimate mixture of the air 
with the combustion gases. This fuel 
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Copyright, P.F.M Co., Lid. 


Anti-Waste Fuel. House Coal. 
10 a.m. 10 a.m. 
14 lbs. 14 lbs. 
47:8° F. 49-5° F. 
61-4° F. 59-3° F. 
10 hrs. 10 mins. 6 hrs. 15 mins. 
1-65 lbs. 1-8 lbs. 


CHART oF Test CARRIED OUT BETWEEN “ ANtI- Waste” FUEL AND Raw Coat 


gives a long bright flame, rapidly reaches 
its maximum incandescence, and radiates 
an intense heat. Owing to the increased 


— 


Section 





SECTION OF PERFORATED EGG-SHAPED 
RECONSTRUCTED FUEL 


draught occasioned by the perforation, 
a considerable percentage of the smoké 
and other gases which would ordinarily 
go up the chimney are self consumed, 
thereby not only effecting an economy in 
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tg o ondan reducing the 
: of smoke created with raw coal. 








eda Fuel in Germany 
and America 

‘It is interesting to note that with an 
utput of coal approximately equal to 
urs, Germany is manufacturing over 
000,000 tons of reconstructed and 
nt fuel per annum, all of which is 
sumed in that country. 

n New York the use of soft coal is 
prohibited entirely. This was brought 

































ymbating pulmonary tuberculosis. During 
the following fourteen years—i.e. from 
1905. to aaa death has in that F 
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1 Sheth and D the Manchester 













“ye free” i ro e ae fd con- 
ditions varying in different localities. 
In South Wales, for instance, every person 
ployed at a colliery is entitled to one ton 

ry six weeks for six shillings. 
3 pei coal 1 is In every 
ry raw coal I 











o hand he would be. willing pee to 
nd the necessary capital for the erection 
f the plant. Once let the miner give 
he lead i in his own interest and the whole 
roblem would be solved. The leading 
spitals, clubs, nursing homes, medical 
n, public institutions and many hun- 
s of residents in the West End of 
ndon have already abandoned raw 















to further popularise the product but 
in support of my suggestion that this for 


bout in 1905 for the specific purpose of 
| would so vastly benefit by its general use. 


coal and this could be with advantage 


483 is remembered that it is for the moment _ 


by the Ministry of Health, in his report, 


of the atmosphere in German towns is _ 






coal in its favour both on account of its. 
efficiency, economy and for reasons of- 
health. The demand in London is already | 
fas greater than the supply and the plan 
to which I have referred is now being 
enlarged to turn out 1,000 tons per day. 
This statement is made with no desire 











of fuel should replace miners’ coal, fe 
if it is good enough—and even preferred 
—by the leading residents of Mayfa 
it is surely good enough for the miner- 
for whom I have no disrespect—and who 





For domestic purposes alone we con- 
sume annually over 35,000,000 tons of. 





almost entirely replaced by the use of 
this particular form of reconstructed fuel 
instead of raw coal. 7 


a hire 





A Great Opportunity for Women . 


“What a magnificent oppo rtunity for 
our women-folk to lend a hand—more 
particularly for those who sometimes 
say: “If only I were a man!” When- 


with domestic fuel with which we are- 
dealing it is obvious that the women-= 
from the highest to the lowest in the land 
—can do more perhaps. than any ot 
section of the community to hel z 
bring about the desired reform. T 
is no need to record the- magnificer 
work our women did during the war anc 
here, in my opinion, is their opportunity 7 
of rendering equal service to their country. 
In their homes, in the homes of thei 
friends—in places of business—or © 
in undertaking independe | propagant la 
work, this subject offers unique oppor- 
tunities. Lord Newton, the Chairman 
of the Committee on Coal Smoke and- 


e~ 


Noxious Vapours Abatement, appointec 














































stated: “The comparative cleanliness _ 
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due not so much to the action of the 
Government as to the intelligent co- 
operation of all parties in the interest of 
both the most economical and effective yse 
of fuel and of the general amenity of life.” 


An Invitation YOU should accept 

In clubland—Pall Mall, Piccadilly, St. 
James’s, and so on—the fuel has already 
become very popular, and as even the most 
willing and patriotic may be sceptical, 
I gladly offer to refer any inquirer to 
premises in which it is being used so that 
they may make their own observations 
and enquiries. 


Prejudice the Enemy 
Prejudice is hard to overcome ; insular 
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prejudice most difficult of all. Many 
strange happenings have been witnessed 
during the past few years—incidents 
which were unexpected—but they hap- 
pened—as the unexpected always does 
—because the public made a demand ; 
and when the public—the householder, 
the housewife, the man of commerce 
and industry demands from his coal 
merchant this form of fuel instead of 
raw coal he will get it. By this means 
he will save money, waste at our collieries 
will cease, the coal industry will once 
more recover its former prosperity, and 
the markets of the world will be open 
to welcome our raw and manufactured 
products. 








SIR ARTHUR SPURGEON, J.P. 


Who has retired from the position of 


Chairman, Managing Director, and 
General Manager of Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
He joined the firm in 1905, when its 
fortunes were at a low ebb, and it is 
è chiefly due to his untiring energy and 
remarkable organising ability that 
the business on his retirement is 
again firmly established and highly 
prosperous. 





LORD EMMOTT 


Chairman of Emmotts & Wallshaw, 
Ltd., who, in his recent presidential 
address on “‘ Capital and Labour ” 
to the Royal Statistical Society, 
declared that the development of 
private enterprise in the direction 
of profit-sharing and co-partnership 
was the only way out of labour 
troubles. It was the only plan that 
safeguarded efficiency and savings, 
while tending to remove all that was 
really valid in labour’s grievances, 
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-N excellent pamphlet by Mr. Stanley 
A Spain, the underwriter of the Trade 
demnity Company of London, has 
scently been issued dealing with the 
; genet H orea insurance, Peo 

















emand for facilities coming. from all 


make the Belt use of this. new 
3 . The: whole subject 

Aale Mr. Spain. tells 
s that a profitable business can be and 
is. being done notwithstanding these 
lifficulties. He relates the history of 
the many attempts which have been 
ade in England since the year 1890 to 
-up aedi insurance. Most of them 
ave broken down because the selection 
as been against the insurance com- 
anies. The bills of exchange which the 
erchants want to guarantee are usually 





















; ancıng of Bri m 4 — 1 3 Tra { i 
Why Not Develop | 


By J. J. Biscoop, F.C.LS. | 
Editor “ Insurance Record,” Past President of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries 


Stesesreesre shaves os Saaeesss 


The prolonged stagnation in ‘British foreign trade. causes increasing apprehension in business circles, 

Many acute judges believe that without a great extension of the principle of credit insurance it will 

be impossible for us to recover lost ground. The Government scheme will be renewed, but while - 

rinciple of this scheme was sound, its State. management no doubt accounts for the half-hear ed 

siasm which has been given to it ‘by bankers and financiers generally. 

ma: kable expansion of German export trade in pre-war ‘times was directly due to a widespread 
a use of credit insurance. | 
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enough money. m insuring risks. wherein 2 








another q £50, 000,000 in view “of the 


the interest of the banker in watching 
the transaction through to its end. The 
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It is significant that the 
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only those as to which there is some ` 
doubt, and of course nobody ought to _ 
insure a risk where the danger T being 
called upon to pay stares him in the face. 
As it is, insurance companies lose quite 








nobody ears any — danger. 


may y be ae that a proper purves ofc redit e 
insurance e would i Bo. a Pane way | to gas se he a 










them A sion eit their “bankers in 
handling the guarantees | that exporters 
should be paid when the bill fell due. _ 
The German banker, in return for a 
premium, suaranteed a proportion or 
part of any accepted bill or accepted — 
invoice. The balance of risk on this o 
transaction had to be taken by the creditor 
so that his interest in being careful with _ 
whom he was dealing practically equalled. — 















extension of the German bankers into 








a here. 


-s centres added. to the success of 
= this system. 


In London there were 
© branches of all the principal German 
-< banks, doing an enormous business in 
export and import bills, and to some 
extent cutting out our own banks by 
reason of the greater facilities which they 
gave. They made themselves bankers 
for both importers and exporters, so that 
no one knew as well as they did the exact 


position of the customers whose bills a | 
| o anda that he put in the whole of his 
. mare ee ae the selection of the risk 


they guaranteed. 
German Use of British Capital 

The system of payment of debts by 
bills of exchange was as common in 
Germany as the payment of invoices by 
cheque is common here. 
was a creditor of another German he 
drew a bill upon his debtor. When the 


bill was accepted, he used it as currency, 


endorsing it and paying it to his own 


creditor, and so on, until bills had as 


If a German — 


question of disclosure; it- fr 
happens that in reply. to the nece: 


questions, the whole of the facts” a 
disclosed, but none of the opinions. For 
example, a merchant in doubt about his 
debtor would keep that knowledge 
himself. A doubt is perhaps not enous 
to throw a reflection on another man. 
credit. . 
ki attempt was made some years e 
offer a merchant credit insuranc 


many as thirty or forty endorsements, Ee the eu 


and were nearly as common as cheques 


the bill. 17° 


Eventua. ily , of course, 


was discounted by one of the German hee 


bankers, endorsed and- re-discounted at 
a less rate of interest by- almost any on 
of our banks in this country. Thus 


Germany provided her trade with British ebt up ca. 


capital. 
It was computed that our banks 


and discount houses held at the beginning 


of the war bills of approximately 
£120,000,000 due to be paid by Germans, 
. and one of the great complaints, possibly 
unjustified, was that the money deposited 
by Britishers in the British banks was 
being used in this way to finance the 
German export trade. It may very well 
be that the German method was not safe 
or wise from a banker’s strict point of 
view, but it certainly had the effect 
desired of increasing foreign trade. 


Difficulties of the System 
The serious difficulty in issuing credit 


_ insurance policies or guarantees is the 


creditor are it eee “ sign o 
weakness. 


Foreign Control of British Expor 
Trade: Its Meaning 
America and England failed to- ti 
a sound basis for this class of assura] 
The Germans, however, were read 
give the required facilities, conseq 
our own merchants patronised thei 
because none of our. banks: would t 


- the risk. 


French bankers. copied F examp 
the German banks, and. when war 
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out our foreign trade was being financed 
and controlled by foreigners to an in- 
creasing extent. The French and German 
bankers became merchants themselves, 
negotiating for sales and making it a 
condition that they should have the 
buyers’ bills in their portfolios; this 
left the foreign banker in full control 
to send the merchandise wherever he 
liked, and the 
shipper became 
impotent. 

Mr. Spain is of 
opinion that a 
sreat deal depends 
upon overcoming 
the difficulty of 
knowing as much 
about the circum- 
stances as does the 
applicant for a 
guarantee. Bankers’ 
reports are useful, 
but not conclusive. 
Enquiry agents 
rarely give clear 
opinions, and we in 
England, have no 
such system of tabu- 
lating information 
as exists in the 
United States and 
Germany, where 
the enquiry agents 
go to the root of the matter. 


Cause of British Financiers’ Inaction 


We have now a Trade Indemnity Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Spain is the under- 
writer. It is making good progress, and 
will probably go quicker still as business 
men come to understand its working. 
Neither bankers nor insurance companies 
have shown much sympathy in the matter, 
nor are they anxious to acquire the know- 
ledge which will enable them to realize 
how important it might be made. They 
are doing well as it is. 





J. J. Btscoopn, F.C.LS. 


A Suggested Actuarial Investigation 

Surely some of our actuaries might 
investigate the actual percentage of loss 
through bad debts as compared with the 
total of our export trade. The value of 
each year’s exports are found in the 
customs returns. The secret of the whole 
thing is to discover the amount of the bad 
debts; when the exact information on 
these two points 
is ascertained, then 
a scientific premium 
rate might be fixed. 
Possibly the 
bankers would help 
in such an investi- 
gation. They must 


know the total 
amount of dis- 
honoured bills in 
any year. More- 
over, the bankers 
would enormously 
assist the statisti- 


cians by examining 
the methods adopt- 
ed before the war 
and since in 
many and France, 
which led—at any 
rate in the case of 
Germany—to such 
tremendous expan- 
sion with entirely 
insufficient capital. There have been 
enquiries made, we believe at the request 
of the Government in 1919 and 1920, 
but the results appeared to be entirely 
unfavourable, and nothing followed. We 
believe the question can only be dealt 
with as a whole, and we still think if the 
total value of the dishonoured bills could 
be gathered together by the bankers, 
much might be done to overcome the 
difficulty of fixing premiums. Things 
cannot rest as they are—if trade is to 
boom as we want it to do. 
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illustrate his points. — 
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nd: Small Lots Together 

is, of course, well known that the 
isiness of the conveyance of goods by 
ilway is governed by various statutes, 
ut it is not so well known as it should — 
that. the railway companies have 
nted several concessions in the in- 
sts of the traders—concessions, that 
o say, which materially affect carriage 
rges. Thus, 
he railway companies to charge each — 










































nsignment separately, but the companies — 
ve made a concession in this respect 
d introduced a rule (Rule 13 of the 
neral Railway Classification) which 
vides as follows— 


Vhen goods charged as one consignment over the 
ray: {charges being paid by one trader) involve 
rate deliveriesin portions not exceeding 3 cwts., 
Mowing i additional charges are made— 







a stations abies than London— 
2d. per cwt., minimum 3d. each separate 






oS. { The cartage dem: and minimum fixed 
fic. } by the railway companies at each place. 

hen the service of cartage of the separate 
ions is not performed by the company, an- 
ditional charge of 1d. for each separate portion 
ade for extra services, whether the traffic is 
urged. over the railway at S. to S. rates or at 
, including cartage. 











ow to Cut Carriage Costs 


By G. B. LISSENDEN 
Author of * Industrial Crog Management,” ete., etë. 
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The great advantages of ee small consigaments of goods for depti by rail will be immediately 
a evident from this contribution by the well-known Traffic Manager of Lever Bros., Ltd. Useful tables 
on File them for reference ; they will save you money. 
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~ be appreciated by a 
y panying statement, No. 


a distinct saving by bulking the severa 
small consignments under the foregoing 
- yule, 
-how it works out in practice. 
l however, that his several parcels of goods 
are 
-sender should endorse his peer 
note (or notes—if a separate note i 
used for each lot) in this way : 
charged as one lot.” 
principle will be applied automatically 


Bulk Mixed Consignments 
it is a common right 


a General Railway 
decrees that— 


they are applicable in a mixed consi 


attached to any of the rates charged, and the w 
of the charges are paid by one trader. 


ijle can also best be seen by some speci: 


ment (No. 2) shows at a glance wh t 
economies can be effected by bulking 
mixed consignments. l 


~~ ones and. to obtain the utmost be 
from the application of the special rates. 
to. which there is a fixed minimum 
3 att ached e 8 2-ton or a lots), the 
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Precisely what this means can bast’ 
study of the accom- 
rt. Tt will ‘be: 
observed that in each instance there 











and generally speaking, that is. ` 
To secure;. . 





“charged as one consignment ” the 


= Tot b o 
Then the. bulk 









There is another rule—Rule 14 of the 
Classification—which 













Rates recorded for a minimum weight higher tha: yo 
3 ewts., may be charged on the goods to whicl 
gum 
provided the weight of the whole consignme 
up-to or exceeds the highest minimum. y 














“Each description of goods is subject to the scale 
for small parcels and the regulations thereunder i 









-The effect of the application of 


examples, and the accompanying sti 












To: secure the: 
effect of bulking small parcels with la 
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STATEMENT No. 2 


 Seieedene SHOWING EFFECT oF ‘BULKING SEVERAL Bic Constonments FOR 
CARRIAGE CHARGES PURPOSES 


l Liverpool Ink in Drums 

| | Bottles—Glass— 
| Pkd. 
| Labels (Lugg.) 


: Tobacco . 
| Paper, CL 1. 
Twine © 


. er : Bristol 


f 1 Nickel. 
A w a | Paper Cl. 1 


| Candles 
| Butter : 
Preserves Cl. 2. 


istol London 


der. huld study the ‘railway rates 
ooks very. carefully and ascertain what- 
cial rates there are in operation applic- 
le to the particular traffics with which — 
» deals, and then arrange—as far as is- 
racticable at any rate—to forward as be 
many consignments as possible at the | 
When a consign- | 
ent can conveniently be kept back from . 
“ bulked ” cons 
ith other lots going to the same place zo 
should be done—if by so doing the — 
riage charges on the several parcels — 
in be cut down, as they often can; and 


ne and same time. 


ie day to another to be 


care should be taken in every instance 


o give a direction to the railway company i 
d escribed—io — 


in the manner already 
) large the several consignments together 


e Necessity for Correct Declaration 
Now whilst there is no law making 
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i compulsory upon a consignor to de lare 


the nature of the goods which he W 


a railway company to carry on his beh: 


except the trafic be of a dangero 


kind, in which case its exact nature 


 disclosed—the trader should in | 
own interests state precisely what a 


the goods which he wishes the carr 
to convey as the description sO O 


S iderably affects the carriage char 
[hus a consignment described as 


‘Drum Oil” would be charged at. c 
3, but if the drum contained linseed o; 
and that fact were stated on the cor 
signment note, the Class 1 rate would 
applied and the carriage charges wou 
be considerably less. 


Statement Ne 
shows how in a variety of cases the 
description on the consignment note 


s affects ‘the carriage charges and the 
wise- consignor will see to it that his 
-de laration i is a true and faithful one. 









Business 


OAA ANY of the larger firms have long 

"= since recognised that the provision 

of first-class business premises is some- 

= thing of much greater value than the 

figures appearing against the item “ lease- 

hold” or “freehold ” premises in the 
balance sheet would seem to indicate. 


| Property Values 


The economic value of well-maintained 
buildings is twofold : firstly, there is the 
obvious capital value, which is more or 

less fixed in accordance with the estate 

market; and there is also a special 
~  “ Goodwill” value, which, although some- 
.. what more difficult to determine, is never- 
_ theless quite as real and in some cases 
-may even exceed the ordinary market 
price of the premises. 

Two most important factors contribute 
to “ Goodwill” appraisement of business 
premises: (I) the location of the site in 
- relation to the special needs of the partic- 
ular business ; (2) the state in which the 
- buildings have been maintained both 
structurally and decoratively. l 
> Itis with the second of these factors 
= that this article is concerned. 

























Good Examples o 
To the casual observer, the offices of 


-insurance companies, shipping firms, and 
a few special concerns dealing with the 










if The Care and- 


By James CHAPMAN 


Pe The author, a consulting engineer of great experience, effectively pleads for greater attention to be 
-.- £ devoted by administrators to the efficient maintenance of business premises. Too often, from motives _ 
i of false economy, repairs and maintenance work are neglected until they are imperatively necessary, ` 
and as no one is specially charged with the management of the property, responsibility is evaded. This | 
is bad policy, and the case for better treatment of the building maintenance account is strongly presented. 


manufacturing processes, a keene 


_ most public authorities, the leading banks, ducts, it will be a paramoun 
hygienic conditions, 
eneral public present a cleaner and more engineering workshop 


oe 276 : 





reservation of 
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run of business houses can claim credi 
for. It is apparent that there has be 













on the upkeep of their buildings, and the 
result is an impression of stability an d 
prestige which goes a long way toward 
winning the confidence of the public. ~ 
In large retail stores, the value. of 
attractive premises must be patent to an 
business-like observer; and the annua 
expenditure of large sums of money in 
repairs, renewals, alterations, renovations 
and decorations, is undoubtedly a planne 
investment having practically the sar 
objective as the advertising appropriat 
In fact, it is not unlikely that at | 
direct to the advertising account. — 
































The Nature of Building Maintena 

The amount of maintenance wo 
required will depend on the purpose « 
the building and the class of business. 
Factories and workshops do not require 
such extensive decorative treatment as 
offices and showrooms, but due to mor 
severe usage, or the character of t 


must be kept on structural ‘matte! 















structural members. In such cases, 
iene, although important, . 
econdary consideration ; 












for cracks, broken joints, 
such like items. 











nd ornamental treatment, in order 
t the attractiveness of the premises 









prospective customers. 


‘he Scope of Building Maintenance 
Maintenance and upkeep of business 
emises, in its narrowest conception, 
aeans keeping the buildings in an ordinary 






nt shelter and provide adequate accom- 


ae of _ Property maintenance 





Z “he eae considers, however, that 
suilding Maintenance as a separate de- 
partment of Business Administration 
hould include all such repairs, renova- 
ions, decorations, alterations, and even 
tensions as may be necessary to keep 
ce with changing conditions so that 













‘may not only be ensured but actually 
eased. In short, maintenance work 
‘applied to modern business premises 
should definitely aim at improving the 
productivity of the capital employed in 
this class of asset. 











Haphazard Methods 





: Unfortunately, in a large number of 
cases, efficient maintenance of business 
premises is greatly handicapped by the 
absence on any definite allocation of funds 






ran ] life and T of the machinery 
depend on maintaining stability of 


tenance; | 
“expenses ú a this head should only be 


ds ofca 
and first and 
foremost a sharp look-out must be kept 
corrosion, and 

= policy will lead to a considerable dire 
Agan, in retail shops, restaurants, — 
otel: theatres, . and other places | ‘of 
ne ral public resort, the major portion — 
tenance work will comprise decora-_ 





depreciation of the asset, while in variot 
-indirect ways it will unquestionably result 
in loss of. revenue. 








ay continue its appeal to customers and- 


-priation for the maintenance of struc tut ral : 
property. ` 


Systems of Maintenance 
ite of repair, so that they afford suffi- | : 
cof property should be as well organise Ta 
on for the people working in them. = 


official. y=, 
body’s business is nobody’s business ” 


maintenance. 


e revenue-earning capacity of the build- 


be: Attended to. 


for this account. Too often, from false. 
motives of economy, no provision is made 
for the aes items of building main-- 
being regarded that any 











incurred when they become absolutely: 
urgent. A consistent pursuance of this- 












As buildings are one of the primary i 
agents of production, it should be regarded _ 
as the serious duty on the part of- al x 
director of an industrial undertaking to. 
see that every budget of estimated 
expenditure includes an adequate appro- 




















It is as important that the management 






branch of the business as any other — 
department and that this responsibility 
should be fixed upon some particule = 

The old tag “ What is every- 











seems particularly applicable to buildit 
It is one of those thin; A 
which so frequently appears to have been 
forgotten in what are in other respects 7 
first-class organisations. In deciding as 
to the best method of maintenance, con- 
sideration must be given to the following: 

(1) The amount of money appropriated. 
to this account. i 

(2) The “ Goodwill” value of the pre 
mises. z 

(3) The purposes for which the premis 
are used. l 

(4) Special atuty requirements, | 
trade requirements, or local conditions. 

: Under each of the above heads some 
pomt is bound to arise which will 
influence a decision as to how building 
maintenance in a particular case can best | 





























< more convenient 


tection of machines. 
-© where Whitley Councils are in operation, 


| ~ Maintenance Appropriation 
In arriving at the amount of money 
- which should be spent on the maintenance 
of business premises, it is of little use 
taking the Income Tax allowance of one- 
sixth of the annual rental as anything 
more than the merest guide. Every aspect 
_ of the question must be carefully weighed 
> and a comprehensive list made of all 
imperative work, together with likely or 
desirable jobs, plus a percentage for 
contingent or unforeseen expenses, thus— 
List A. Comprising all work required 


to be carried out on buildings, 
1922-23 

List B. Comprising likely or desirable 
work to be carried out on buildings, 
1922-23 | : : . 


£2,000 


2,000 
£4,000 | 
400 


Total 


Add 10%, for contingencies 


Total Maintenance Appropriation, 


1922-1923 . ts £4,400 


List A should be compiled by someone 
having a professional or practical experi- 


ence in building matters, who may be a 
= -whole-time official or someone retained, 
> as it is essential that this list should con- 


-© tain a specification of all work that is 
absolutely necessary to maintain the 
- buildings in a structurally safe condition, 
go that they can be used for their ordinary 
commercial purposes without risk to life 
or interruption of business. 

List B should be compiled by an official 
of the firm in collaboration with the com- 
piler of List A, and would include all jobs 


= that are likely to improve the premises 


= from the business point of view. In fac- 
~ tories and workshops this list would con- 
tain particulars of new arrangements for 
accommodation for 
workers or for the better housing or pro- 
No doubt in works 


=o recommendations on this head will be 
~ made by them. In offices, shops, and com- 
x mercial buildings, the list would chiefly 
comprise suggestions for new decorative 


EN or alteration makin 


more convenient. for the firm’ s.cu tome 


The Execution of Building Work. 
In deciding on the method by: which 
building maintenance shall be attende 
to, the first consideration will be. 
volume of work, and secondly, the kini 
of business for which it is required. 
The best practice involves a choice of 
three systems, which may be convenienth 
described as— | 
1. Professional. | 
3. Staff. Ki 
The professional EERS TEE of th 
appointment of a surveyor, who- mig 
possibly also be an architect or struct 
engineer, who regularly inspects the pro 
perty and advises on what work should bi 
carried out, prepares the specification an 
drawings for such work, obtains tende 
and supervises the operations. Hi 
remuneration is usually on the basis o 
an annual retaining fee, which include: 
periodical inspections, plus special fees 
for the preparation of specifications and | 
drawings and supervision of contract 
based in accordance with the scale of 
professional institute. ene? ieee 
The contract system consists of invi ti 
tenders either by open advertisemeni 
from a selected list of cońtractors 
Lists A or B, or both, as the case may ł 
and letting the contract in accordanc 
with the most favourable offer. In thi 
case, the successful contractor carries ou 
all work shown on the lists and any other 
jobs incidental thereto throughout the- 
whole year, after which’ the whole work. 
is again put out to tender. The method 
differs from the professional system p 
cipally in that the surveyor, instead 
putting out all work on one tender t 
firm at one time, divides the work p; 
puts it out as and when he considers most 
suitable, and possibly- employs Sever 
different contractors on- 1 different: clas 3 
of work. T Te. 


2, Contract. 
















taff management system will call 
he appointment of a maintenance 
r in works of any magnitude, and 
ch officer can very often combine the 
uties of plant and building maintenance. 
\ maintenance officer should be thoroughly 
xperienced in building work, and for 
eference should be a qualified surveyor 




















epare drawings and specifications of 


e or less permanently employed. 







early very case. _ 
Proprietors. of small or medium sized 
isinesses may think that the amount of 














nance ; 
consists of a single building, it will 






rte i upon at least once a year by a 
alif ed surveyor. Many a little struc- 
ural weakness which is readily observ- 
ible to the trained eye can be put right 
or an insignificant sum, which, if left 
mtil obvious to the layman, might 
volve heavy expenditure and much 
convenience. 














ements of Property Maintenance _ 
The elements of maintenance work may 
classified as— 

t) Structural protection. 

(2) Repairs and replacement of damaged 
arts. 

(3) Decoration. 


ructural Protection — 

The protection of structural property 
jeans the preservation or protection of 
yuildings and structures against the harm- 





















-hold on the property and complete ruin 
in them is merely a matter of time. 


flaws by their very nature force atte 
- tion to the condition of affairs ; 
essary work, which may either be put 
nder or carried out by direct labour | 


yr structural engineer, so that he can 


away. 
Much might be written on the respective i 
‘merits of the several systems of main- 
tenance, but in the author’s opinion 
ither Nos. (1) or (2) should be adopted 


grating effects of fire, water, dampness 
weather, atmosphere, deleterious manu. 
facturing processes, noxious fumes, etc. 
also the protection of all wearing ane 
from. attrition, 
Tt further involves the taking of all pre- 
-ventive measures in building work whi 
will lead to the greatest safety of. the 


heir structural property does not war- 
nt adopting any special plan of main-- 
-but even where the property. 


owners to have it inspected and 


structural protection, if thoroughly ca 
neglected, except in some of its m y 
o features. 


wholesome dread of fire risks, and in vi 


premiums, when comprehensive arrange- ie 


t | and dilapidating onslaught of the 
lements. It is, in fact, the most essential 


feature of all building maintenance wor 
for so surely as it is neglected the demons. 
of decay will immediately obtain a foot- 






Of course, such things as broken slat 
or tiles, leaky pipes in prominent p 
tions, cracks and other similar structt 









but n 
so a semi-hidden beam in a vital s 
which may be silently rotting or corrod 
These things require discove š 
such as regular inspection by someone 
who knows where to look and what to 
look for will alone reveal. 

It may be said that structural protec: 
tion is the treatment of all buildings and- 
structural members against the disinte- 















abrasion and impact 











structure and the people using it. . 
Of all forms of maintenance | work č 










ried out, is the most economically valu- 
able. Too often it is the one gener: at ae 


“Years of education have eeu : 











of the existing requirements of insuran 
corporations and local authorities, most. 
offices and works with any pretence. o; 

modernity are fairly well equipped against. 
fire or else thoroughly appreciate the ri 
involved. Even so, however, it is doubti 
whether enough point is made of t 
possibilities of effecting big savings 








ments are made for protecting property. _ 
_ The deleterious effects. of water and — 
dampness, both i in the buildings themselves _ 








cond. on the contents aha occupiers, are 


well known, but as a rule not enough 


is done to counteract the evil. Prac- 
_ tically all stone buildings are porous in 
varying degrees and absorb from the 
atmosphere more moisture than can be 
normally evaporated ; consequently, the 
surplus moisture either remains in the 


walls or combines chemically with the 


mortar or stone, changing their constitu- 
tion and bringing about disintegration. - 


As often as not, the matter is left until pi 
Decoration 


it becomes acute, when a cure is prac- 
tically impossible, and only expensive 
makeshift remedies can be carried out. 
‘Prevention is better than cure,” 


and 


ina in any “tale sized establish EA 
` will be well to have an all- round m 


available for this work. Heisa“ “handy 
man,” but he must be a good one. 
Things like a broken latch, a cracked. 
window-pane, a tight door, a splintered - 
shelf, and the hundred-and-one. other 
accidents of daily occurrence in any large 
firm must be promptly remedied or 
neglect may lead to considerable trouble 


and eee 


Many > books 4 
S 


when there is the slightest possibility. of an 


dampness affecting a building and its con- It 


tents, preventive measures should be 
regularly and periodically carried out. 


The harmful effects of certain kinds of. = 
atmosphere on buildings and ratte ee — 
materials has in recent years been very a 
prominently brought before the public 
the discovery of the slow -te 


notice by 


"To o eek the ‘be st ais decae ao 7 
should never- Þe ‘carried out when the 


atmospheric. conditions are ae or ean p. 
In fact, aoe 


-crumbling away of some of our most possi 


historic buildings. 


yet been discovered, but it is known that | ng N: n ully, it 


protection suitably prescribed _ in: the ret 


early. days of the building: may add Me iin : 


its life. 


Much waste occurs in many works and : 
warehouses through a too rapid wearing — 
away of the floor surfaces, which, if -pros 
vided with a topping suitable to- the 
traffic, could be greatly obviated. A floor e 
which wears rapidly is almost certain to` 


be producing excessive dust, which inter- 
feres with the purity of the atmosphere 
and may damage the contents of the room, 


5 Repairs 


If a proper scheme of structural pro- 
tection is in operation there will not, 
apart from such things as settlement 


=< cracks or displaced walls, be much repair 
work on a big scale. Instead, a continuous 


-number of little jobs will be cropping up, 


‘fe anday ss i i oa t th 


building mechanic will produce a soun 


-job if--he ‘is ‘given. proper time Bass 
| reasonable facilities. | z 


ence was aa to the fi a Son 

‘sion well-preserved buildings created in 
the minds of the public, and its significance 
on the fortunes of the firms associated 


with them. The author ventures to thin 
that a similar effect is also created on th 
employees who have to work in the buil 
ings. High salaries are not the on 
factors that make for the: contentmen: 
and stability of workers. .The comfortabl 
conditions provided by good. premise: 
decidedly assist in nthe- paonon 0: 
efficiency. . a 





Who’s Who in the Business World 


4.—Sir Woodman Burbidge, Bart., C.B.E. 


By 


organisation in which it finds expression. 


A vigorous, powerful personality will emerge from the crowd whatever be the form 
The career of the dominant personality at Harrods 
affords a conspicuous example of this truth. 


ARTHUR S. WADE 
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of business 
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N the tales 
of Lincoln's 
love stories 
much else is 
doubtfully re- 
lated, but the 
lady’s weight in 
each case 
stated with as- 
surance.” That 
laughing sen- 
tence from Lord 
Charnwood's 
biography of 
Abraham Lin- 
coln often comes 
to my mind 
when I am look- 
ing for material 
to supplement 
personal study 
of leading busi- 
ness men. It 
summarises the 
wonderful habit 
of reference 
books of being 
vague about es- 
sentials but 
exact about irrelevancies. They may tell 
you with precision some fact as un- 
important as that a person weighs one 
hundred and fifty pounds, but how hazy 
they always are about the central fact 
of that someone's personality. And yet 
personality is everything. 
Precisely what one wants 
about Sir Woodman Burbidge, 


1S 


to know 
after one 
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him 
few times, is how 


has seen a 
does his per- 
sonality ’strike 
other people. 
The chairman 
and managing 
director of Har- 


rods—that is 
of one of the 
world's greatest 


manufacturing 
and distributing 
agencies —he is 
at the centre of 
a vast machine 
which carries his 
impress into 
thousands of 
homes. We all 
know Harrods, 
and most of us 
have heard of 
its chief: but 
what is he like, 
what the 
his 


1s 
secret of 
SUCCESS ° 

[ to 
finding real fascination in seeking answers 
to these questions. Sir Woodman is one 
of those business leaders who affect people 
who see them in various ways. In two 
of the shareholders in his companies | 
have found almost contrary impressions ; 
and I think the explanation of this is 
simple. One had seen him at work in the 
centre of the great business, while the 


contess 


ogee had only Ww atched ee on more w 


: public occasions. 
Recently he confessed he had no 


- difficulty in going to sleep when the time 


to do so came; and certainly, when one 
sees him in public, he gives a sense of 
self-mastery of which the power to shut 
off the cares of the working day is one 
important indication. Such complete self- 
control has a negative side ; it sometimes 


hides the more scintillating qualities of a 
man. It involves a deep concern with the 
matter in hand, and when that is strict 


business, and business only, there is no 


great opportunity for a display of the 


fascination of a varied mind. 


Expressing Personality in Business 

A great business man is liable to give 
the impression that his only medium of 
expression is commerce ; 


interests would imply. I have known a 


master musician who in ordinary inter- 
course was just a pleasing man, but who 


seated at his instrument became at once 


a great pianist, a poet, even a prophet, 
and exercised an almost magic sway over 
- his hearers. 
~ are like that. They make the best impres- 
-sion when they are playing upon their 
instrument, which is commerce. Studied 
in relation to their affairs, they become 


I think many business men 


several kinds of men rolled into one; 


their personality expands and takes on- 


new and unexpected phases. This is 
certainly the case with Sir Woodman 
Burbidge. Always a man of clear, logical, 


concentrated mind, always interesting to 


interview or to listen to at a business 
meeting, he only takes to his wings and 
unfolds his full personality when he is 
at the centre of the machine he controls. 
It is there that we see his real bigness. 


His career has not got those spectacular 


-phases which belong to many of the men 


but only half the chief offices- 
an eye is necessary to see that Sir Wood- 
man Burbidge has a mind of wider scope 


than even the spaciousness of Harrods’ 


we ey studied in this $ 


no amazing rise -from poverty sa 
obscurity to eminence. I think that is 
one of the most revealing things about 


him, for it shows that his talent . 


initiative did not require the ‘spur 
positive hardship. Here is a man y 
could have taken things easy, as we say 
but he refused. The overmastering: be 
of his character was for commerce wit! 
its anxieties and severe discipline rather 
than for the slippered ease which might 
have been his years ago. Like father, like 
son. He shouldered his burdens, and 
when a new wearer of the mantle of 
chief was called for, he had trained h 
self to wear it. To-day he is still you 


Just about fifty, , with: all the energy al 
virility necessary to carry the gre: 


responsibilities he bears. These includ 
-of Harrods, Londo: 
managing directorship of Harrods, Buen 
Aires, and of Gath & Chaves, Lte 
Buenos Aires and London. He does co 


siderable public services, and during the 
war was a member of important Stat 
committees. 3 


A Pioneer in South America - 


Having learned how to- wear- 
sceptre of the- leader of commerce, 
Woodman, when he became manag 
director of Harrods, showed. qualities 
initiative, foresight, and imagination. 
brilliant extensions he made to the bu 
ness all exhibited these qualities. He 
was one of the first of our commercial: 
men to realise fully the immense possi-. 
bilities for English enterprise in South. 
America. He studied these on the spo 
He also saw the advantages big Lond 
drapery houses could gain by launch 
out in our great provincial cities. 
acquired a great Manchester. busi es 
A rival firm replied by acquiring a Liv 
pool one. He went- further and obtain 
a hold on what was- undoubtedly - i 
finest site in the great Northern seapo 
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on which to erect another Harrods; but, 
unfortunately, this scheme was nullified 
by the subsequent attitude of the author- 
ities of that city. One knows of the 
purchases of old and famous businesses in 
London. Indeed, Harrods seemed, for a 
while, elastic enough to contain additions 
.of any size and importance. 


The Open Door for New Ideas 


The sureness and breadth of vision 
shown in these transactions was evident, 
too, in Sir Woodman’s attitude towards 
all new inventions. He gave valuable 
publicity and support to air travel at a 
time when civil aviation needed some 
help. It has been the same with regard 
to other modern developments; Har- 
rods has had an open door for them. 
Somehow, it has been a home of new 
ideas, and it is important to say that the 
novelty of the ideas has always been 
backed by sterling merit; a thing has 
not been accepted simply because it was 
new, but has had to have an element of 
progress and merit in it. If this has been 
done as publicity, I think it is good 
publicity, since it benefits not only the 
advertiser but the buyer. To make clear 


_ what I mean, let us take the recent series. 


of lectures or causertes at Harrods by 
such celebrated literary lions as Colonel 
Repington, Mr. John Murray, Sir Henry 
Lucy, Mr. Gilbert Frankau, Mrs. Baillie- 
Reynolds, and Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. The 
new idea in this series was to make 
popular literary favourites serve as an 
attraction to the counters of the great 
stores; but how much more imagination 
did it display than the ordinary publicity 
stunt! . 

Possibly the part Sir Woodman Bur- 
bidge plays in relation to such ideas is 
simply that of approving them. But 
there are ideas unmistakably his own 
which show the daring originality which 
he brings to business affairs. I have 


spoken of some of them in connection 
with the foreign and provincial exten- 
sions of the firm. His plan for higher and - 
better buildings is-an exhibition of this 
soft of originality, for he conceives these 
buildings not merely as premises for com- 
mercial activity, but as ornaments of the 
thoroughfares. Some time ago he spoke 
of the project for a fine new building at 
Swan & Edgar’s corner, which business 
was passing to Harrods; and his scheme 
for the utilisation of that wonderful site 
showed the dreamer behind the business 
man. It showed, too, a thing which is 
always “ grateful and comforting ” to the 
Londoner, a deep pride in the city. 


The Business Man with an Overplus 

I think it is in these and similar 
ideas that we get a true measurement 
of Sir Woodman’s personality. He is the 
business man with an overplus—a busi- 
ness man who desires and encourages 
wider education (the records of Harrods’ 
scholarship scheme show that), who has 
the citizen’s love and admiration for the 
metropolis, who welcomes new ideas for 
smoothing out the difficulties of living, 
and who has more than a little respect - 
for the arts of music and literature. 

Upon only one other point is there 
space to dwell. No great business exists 
by the merits of one man. The greatest 
leader must depend upon his army of 
helpers, and only the egotist would deny 
them the credit which is theirs. Singu- 
larly successful in choosing the men who 
hold positions of responsibility, Sir Wood- 
man has been prompt and generous in 
recognition of the help they have given 
him. After Harrods’ most successful year, 
the buyers and managers were enter- 
tained and “their valued help towards a 
record year’s business ” was fully acknow- 
ledged by their chief. That is the spirit 
which is good for employer and employed, 
and for business as a whole. 


Hints on the Study of Economics 


By Joun Lee, M.A., M.Coar.Se. 


T is not altogether a pleasing thing. to 
look back thirty years and to see, or to 

believe that one sees, definite symptoms of 
lack of progress. Nearly thirty years ago 
I was invited to visit the Mechanics’ Institute 
in a town in North-East Lancashire, and give 
what was described as an “address” on 
“The Division of Labour.” Looking back 
on the event I am pretty sure that 
the address was rather old-fashioned. 
The “ people’s’’ edition of Mill’s Political 
Economy had just appeared, and all earnest 
students were reading it. That was evident 
in the discussion. A quivering gas jet lit 
the hall, and the feeling was that in the 
dim light one was groping along to the 
truth. 

A lot of water has gone under many 
bridges since then. The Mechanics’ Institute 
has passed away. There are tutorial classes 
for rather advanced and eager students 
“up to the level of honours courses” as 
the University Calendars say. There is a 
vast amount of private reading, as everyone 
knows by his letter-bag who has written on 
any aspect of economics. But somehow 
I venture myself to question if, even in 1922, 
there are many gatherings as determined 
` and self-sacrificing in the search for know- 
ledge as the 100 men I met thirty years ago 
in the North-Eastern Lancashire town. Yet 
we all want to encourage the study of 
economics. We. all want to see accurate 
knowledge and clear thinking upon its 
many-sided influence. In fact, a society has 
been founded, under the presidency of Lord 
Inchcape, having precisely this object, while 
avoiding bias on the main issues. I am 
asked once a week on the average how I 
would recommend a student to proceed. By 
accident I have come across the very book 
to help him. So I propose to answer these 
weekly questions in this corporate fashion. 

First, gather a small group of students 
together and let them form what, for 
convenience, we shall call an economic study 
circle. Second, let one of them be chosen 
as reader for one meeting and let each of 


them take this honoured position in sequence. 
Third, choose a basic text-book. Fourth, 
let each of the group take a chapter of the 
basic text-book and read a paper on it, using 
one of the bigger treatises as a’ work of 
reference. Then, go ahead! 


A Basic Text-book 


It is obvious that the choice of the basic 
text-book is the first problem, and for this 
I recommend a new book The Substance of 
Economics by H. A. Silverman, of Birmingham 
University, published by Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons. For the purpose I have indicated 
itis admirable. It covers the whole ground, 
always keeping its eye, so to speak, on the 
questions as we know them to-day. It is 
not quite the book I should recommend to 
the easy-chair reader, but for study and for 
group-study it is perfect. It gives due 
weight to the importance of consumption, 
and I imagine I see traces of the influence of 
Gide. It touches neatly on the problem of 
under-consumption, which is one of the 
issues before civilization. It gives tables 
of the distribution of income; it shows how 
to read the Budget and the Bank return ; 
it is not afraid of theories of wages which 
have shocked the placidity of many, and if 
one wants to see the temper of the book 
one has oniy to read and ponder over the 
statements, both terse and clear, of the 
advantages and the disadvantages of the 
‘ Big Five ” in banking. 

I can imagine my imaginary study circle 
having a good winter with this book. I 
could draw up for them a pleasing list of 
subjects for friendly discussion. There is 
something to be said for lecturing ; there is 
something to be said for private study; 
there is everything to be said for the careful 
discussion of those issues which appear in 
every chapter of the book. Looking back 
thirty years I should have been very glad 
of the summary of advantages and dis- 
advantages as Mr. Silverman gives them. 
My North-East Lancashire friends missed 
some points under both headings. 
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The Principles of Business Finance 


By A. LESTER Boppineton, F.S.S., H.R. Econ.S, 
(Author of ‘ Statistics and Their Applicalion to Commerce”) 


SOOO POR ENR COD COO OHNE EDS HOE HAHEHEEDOR DOO HUN LCDS DOS DORENH ESTE LESSEN EHD Veecesere nhs ceesvesennuesecen 


ALLL SCARE CSH HE HERG DES TEAHHEKSCESSOOA OUT EE TSSCESAHHNEDHSESSARHEPETENESSORHTEV HT ESEOOR NEUE ERT ERA | aaa 
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+ 
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In no department of business is scientific management more imperative or more profitable than in 


that of Finance. 


This article, in which a well-known statistical expert discusses clearly and 


comprehensively the scientific management of finance from the point of view of a business firm, 


will be of the greatest value. 


PROG COEF HEE E ES EOSS EE HED SESE SOAEORD TES HEE SHOP CEO HE DER HES OEE OPED SH HH9S FOS ED EOSP OEDEES SORHHFCTE BOOS 


E has been stated that everything which 

occurs in business is governed by laws 
or principles, and that but few business 
men stop to consider these fundamentals 
or analyse the causes which result in 
certain phenomena. Modern business 
is constantly studying improved methods 
of production, better ways of marketing 
and selling, but, before goods can be 
produced or sold, the business producing 
them must obtain adequate capital where- 
with to provide premises and plant for 
the manufacture of the goods, the creation 
of the organisation to carry out the 
manufacture and to sell the goods when 
ready, the purchase of the raw material, 
the payment of wages and the many 
other expenses incidental to carrying 
on the business until such time as pay- 
ment can be collected from those to 
whom the goods are sold, while if a new 
product is being marketed it will be 
necessary to expend large sums of money 
in advertising, distributing samples, or 
otherwise creating a demand. Inadequate 
financial resources may result in failure, 
while too large a capital, though enabling 
the business to be successfully established, 
may result in the return to those supplying 
the money being much smaller than the 
prospects and success of the business 
would apparently warrant. To provide 
sufficient capital for all eventualities, and 
yet not to over-capitalise the business 
should be the aim of every financier. If 
the causes of failure in undertakings be 


The concluding instalment will appear next month. 
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analysed carefully it will be found that 
in the majority of cases bad finance was 
to blame. 

One of the most notable instances of 
this in modern times was the Westing- 
house Company. This business, founded 
and controlled by the late Mr. George 
Westinghouse, an inventor and organiser 
of no mean ability, was on more than 
one occasion faced with the necessity 
for re-organisation through financial 
difficulties, although its business was a 
good one. Many profitable enterprises 
have had to be atandoned for lack of 
sufficient funds wherewith to carry on 
the business, while many undertakings 
could show even better results were the 
principles underlying successful finance 
only understood and applied. Only 
general principles, however, can be laid 
down, for every business has its own 
problems, and these need careful study 
before deciding how the principles can 
best be applied. 

It has been said that “ Money makes 
the world go round,” and while this may 
have been true centuries ago, it is only 
a very small portion of the truth to-day, 
that is, if we regard money as being only 
the actual coins, for the production of 
precious metals used in coinage is quite 
insufficient for the volume of payments 
which daily take place. The modern world 
runs on the wheels of credit, though the 
motive power still remains money, for 
money is the backbone of all credit. 
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What the Business Man Can Learn 
from the Banker : 

By using credit, a business man can 
imitate the operations of a bank, which, 
after all is to-day a manufacturer of 
credit, to a greater or a lesser degree ; 
but, whereas the banker carefully watches 
his liabilities and the ratio these bear to 
his cash resources, and draws on his past 
experience to guide him as to when he 
is likely to be called upon for increased 
payments in ready money, and is thus 
able to make the necessary provisions, 
the business man seldom studies the 
question at all, with the result that he 
frequently finds himself short of funds, 
or alternatively, with cash lying idle 
at the bank instead of being remuner- 
atively employed in his business. 


How Credit Expands Business 


Credit is essential to business of to-day. 
Without it large businesses could not 
exist, and small businesses would not 
do so well. Modern finance consists of 
using one’s money and credit for one’s 
own pecuniary advantage. A business 
which buys only for cash can expand only 
in the degree that its cash resources 
increase, while one purchasing for credit 
and scientifically managing its financial 
affairs can extend its operations to the 
extent of several times the increase in 
itscash. The man who buys only for cash 
misses many opportunities of increasing 
his profits, as for instance when his cash in 
hand is too small to enable him to take 
advantage of some special offer of goods 
at a low price. It is a fallacy to suppose 
that a business can be run on a strictly 
cash basis. No business man, for in- 
stance, would think of paying his rent, 
or for his gas, daily as he would have to 
do were no .credit facilities available. 
Credit increases the profit-earning possi- 
bilities of a business, and every trader 
should take advantage of this fact. A 
well-known financial authority has laid 
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it down as an axiom of business that 
every one-should take advantage of the 
credit system, not only because more 
rapid expansion is possible, but also 
because of the possibilities there are for 
taking advantage of favourable markets. 
His argument is a good one, for a man 
who has never taken credit, but has 
always paid cash, is regarded with sus- 
picion should he ask for credit to be 
extended to him, the attitude of the seller 
being that as he has never before asked for 
credit facilities the buyer must be in a pre- 
carious position to require it after having 


-dealt for many years on a cash basis. 


Buying for cash only, therefore, has its 
dangers. It is, of course, essential that 
the terms of credit should be strictly 
adhered to, as by so doing, confidence 
in the position of the business is estab- — 
lished, and this is an extremely useful 
asset in times of difficulty and stress. 


Chief Types of Business Firms 


Generally speaking, we can divide 
business houses into three classes, viz.— 

I. Sole trader, i.e. those who finance 
and manage their own business. 

2. Firms or partnerships, where two 
or more individuals agree together to 
jointly provide the necessary capital, 
etc., and ' 

3. Joint stock companies, where the 
capital is provided by a large number of 
people who take no active part in the 
management of the business. , 

Differing types of the first two of these 
classes are to be.met with, though the 
basic ideas are as enumerated above. 


What is Working Capital ? 


Though different methods of providing 
the necessary capital are found, the prin- 
ciples underlying the sound finance of 
the business as a whole are the same in 
each of the three classes given above, 
but before proceeding to consider these 
principles it is first necessary to decide 
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on the definition of the word “ capital.” 
This word is capable of various meanings, 
particularly in the case of joint stock 
companies, where we get nominal or 
authorised ; subscribed ; issued ; paid-up 
capital, etc. For the purposes under 
consideration, it 1s necessary to ignore 
these technical definitions, and adopt a 
term which will be common to all busi- 
nesses. This common base will be the 
“working capital’ of the 
“ Working capital ” 
may be defined for 
the purpose under 
consideration as the 
total interest of the 
proprietor or pro- 
prietors (whether 
partners or share- 
holders) in the 
business, and this 
may be easily ascer- 
tained from the |; d 
balance sheet of any |, ’ 
business. If fromthe 
total value of the 
assets we deduct the 
habilities which the 
business has to third 
parties, the remain- 
der will represent the 
total interest of the 
proprietors, and 
hence, the working capital. This will there- 
fore include not only the capital originally 
put into the business, but also any reserves 
which have accumulated out of profits, 
as well as any profits not withdrawn 
by the proprietors. “Working capital, 
therefore, represents the amount which is 
essential for financing the business pro- 
perly. Every successful business must of 
necessity be a progressive one, and every 
progressive business will need additional 
financial resources if it is to develop 
properly, and we must therefore later 
consider how such additional funds can 
best be provided. 


concern. 
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Need for Careful Estimation of Capital 
Requirements 
At the commencement of every new 
business the actual capital will be the 
working capital, for it is not usually until 
the business shows marked progression 
that steps are taken to increase the 
working capital by retaining profits in 
the business or by some other means. 
The amount of the capital required 
to finance a business satisfactorily in 
the early stages of its 
74 existence is an all- 
| important matter, 
for however efficient 
the various manufac- 
turing or trading 
departments of a 
business may be, 
their efforts may be 
| seriously handi- 
capped if the capital 
at the disposal of the 
business be insuffi- 
cient, while an excess 
of capital means that 
only a part of it is 
being employed re- 
muneratively. When 
this latter case 
occurs, the profits 
earned have to be 
spread overthe whole 
of the capital, and the resultant percentage 
of profit to the total capital employed 
in the concern appears small in com- 
parison with the percentage earned by 
other businesses of a similar nature whose 
financial arrangements have resulted in 
the whole of the capital being actively 
and remuneratively employed. It is 
therefore essential that before considering 
the method of providing the capital with 
which to commence a new business the 
amount of such capital should be carefully 
estimated, and it is in the method of 
estimating this that errors are frequently 
made. 
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Main Divisions of Capital Expenditure 


On what lines must we proceed? It 
must be borne in mind that the capital 
we need will be used in two main directions, 
yiz.— 

I. In providing the fixed assets (e.g. 
-buildings, plant and equipment) which 
will place the business in a condition 
necessary to produce or sell and thus earn 
profits ; and 

2. In providing the wherewithal to 
make profits, eg. to purchase raw 
materials, pay wages and expenses of 
manufacture, meet the necessary expen- 
diture in effecting sales, collecting 
accounts, and carry on the business as 
a whole. 

The capital used in expenditure on the 
fixed assets is definitely locked up, and 
wil only be disturbed when improved 
plant or machinery becomes necessary. 
The capital used in the second place will 
be of a revolving or circulating nature, 
the original cash received being used 
in paying for raw material, and in meeting 
the expense of producing and selling the 
finished product, for which either cash 
will be received forthwith, or a debt will 
be created which will ultimately be 
discharged in cash. In order to clearly 
distinguish the capital involved in the 
two sections, it will be convenient if we 
refer to that used in the first case as the 
“fixed capital,” and that in the second 
as “ circulating capital.” 


Fixed Capital 


The initial expenditure on fixed assets 
can be estimated with reasonable accuracy 
but it must not be forgotten that in 
addition to the actual cost of plant, 
machinery, fixturés, étc., there is often 
considerable expenditure mecessary in 
fixing the units into place, and until the 
whole of the plant, etc., is in place, linked 
up and actually running some time 
elapses. During this period of prepara- 
tion and construction 
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expenditure is frequently incurred, and 
provision for this is often totally over- 
looked. Closely allied to this fixed 
capital expenditure is the question of 
the expenses of development. Every new 
business is an experiment, even when 
the management is of the most expert 
character. Machines may prove unsuit- 
able; the design of the product faulty ; 
methods of production capable of im- 
provement ; the procedure of marketing 
the product unsuitable; the advertising 
ineffective ; and to correct these or any 
of them means additional expenditure, 
and the postponement of the time when 
the business becomes a paying proposition. 
Mistakes in these and many other direc- 
tions are bound to occur, and the losses 
and expenses in connection with the 
correction thereof must be provided for 
in estimating the amount of capital 
required. Competition may force addi- 
tional capital to be expended in changing 
plant or rearranging the processes of 
manufacture with a view to ensuring 
greater efficiency or economy in manu- 
facture, thus reducing the cost of pro- 
duction and enabling lower prices to be 
charged for the product. It is not 
unusual to find that in the course of 
manufacture, opportunities for producing 
other products present themselves, or the 
possibility of utilising by-products advan- 
tageously may be revealed by experi- 
mental work, and either of these will 
require additional resources. It may, of > 
course, be argued justifiably that the 
provision of such additional capital can be 
best arranged at such time as it is actually 
required, but it often happens that when 
it is wanted it is difficult to obtain except 
on disadvantageous terms, and conse- 
quently some margin for such possibilities 
should be provided, and a definite policy 
of accumulating capital for legitimate 
expansion adopted. It is better to err 
on the side of too much rather than too 
little capital, for though the former may 
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not lead to so favourable a percentage of 
profit, the latter frequently leads to 
disaster. 

The actual amount of money to be 
expended on fixed assets will naturally 
vary with the nature of the business. 
A manufacturer will need to expend 
considerably more than will, say, a 
banker, for the former needs machinery 
and plant, equipment, fittings, fixtures, 
etc., while the latter needs fittings, 

“fixtures and furniture only. 


Circulating Capital: Pitfalis for the 


Unwary 


The estimation of the amount of capital 
required for the circulating needs of the 
. business is not so easy, for many factors 
affect the amount required. We have 
recently seen many businesses, which in 
pre-war days had capital sufficient for 
the adequate finance of their business, 
appealing to the public for funds where- 
with to carry-on. Their fixed assets are 
very valuable, their plant efficient and 
their methods; of business beyond re- 
proach, but the high costs of raw material, 
and the increased wages demanded as a 
result of the high cost of living, have 
rendered their circulating capital totally 
inadequate to finance even the same 
volume of business as that done in pre-war 
days. Such - abnormal circumstances 
could not have been foreseen, but the 
ruling conditions serve to show the pitfalls 
which exist for the unwary, and how 
necessary it is to provide a margin for all 
possible and probable eventualities. Cer- 
tain factors, however, exist and can be 
gauged more or less correctly. 


Circulating Capital Affected by 
Nature of Business 
- The first of these factors which decides 
the amount of circulating capital required 
is the general nature of the business, for 
the amount of money required varies with 
the type of business under consideration. 
VII ig¢-4 


A tramway, railway or omnibus com- 
pany requires but a small amount of 
circulating capital, for if the management 
be, efficient, the daily income should 
provide for current expenditure, even 
though such income fluctuates materially 
from time to time. 

In a trading concern, on the other hand, 
the circulating capital must, of necessity 
be considerable, for a longer or shorter 
period elapses before the circle is complete 
and the cash expended returned once 
more. A bank or other financial institu- 
tion will find it necessary to have an 
extremely large ratio of its total capital 
in a circulating form, for its safety and 
the volume of business depends upon its 
cash resources, and the speed with which 
assets other than cash. can be converted 
into money. 


Effect of Economic Loss 


The second consideration which has to 
be taken into account is the volume of 
business to be done. That a large 
business needs more working capital 
than a small one-is a fact which needs no 
demonstration, but in this connection 
the economic laws of increasing and 
decreasing returns need some attention. 
There is a certain output, or a certain 
amount of trade which the resources of 
the business are capable of handling 
economically, and until this output or 
turnover is reached additional expenditure 
on running the business will yield a high 
return, but after this point is reached 
the additional capital involved is only 
remunerated at a much lower rate than 
that earned on the remainder of the 
capital. Let us assume, for example, 
that a factory is capable of producing 
roo,000 units when fully occupied for 
the normal number of working hours per 
week, and that its expenditure to produce 
these units are—material, {10,000 ; wages 
and direct manufacturing charges, £15,000 ; 
standing charges, £5,000, or a total cost 
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of £30,000, equal to {0'3 per unit. If 
the selling price be taken as £0'5 per unit, 
or £50,000 for the whole of the output, 


a profit of {o'z per unit will result if 


the whole output is sold. When the 
factory is fully employed and the whole 
of the output disposed of, a profit of 
£20,000 will be shown. If from some 
cause it only produces half the quantity 
of which it is capable, then the cost would 
be—material, £5,000 ; wages, etc., £7,500; 
but the standing charges of the factory 
would be unchanged at £5,000, so that 
17,500 
l 50,000 
or £0°35, so that if the selling price remains 
unchanged the profit will only amount 
to £o-l5 per unit on 50,000 units. Every 
additional unit produced up to I00,000 
would entail a greater expenditure in 
respect of material, wages, etc., but the 
standing charges would not be affected 
to any degree, if at all, and hence, in- 
creased production over 50,000 units and 
up to r00,000 would result in the cost 
per unit falling, and other things being 
equal, a corresponding rise in the profit 
per unit. Any increase of production 
over ‘the economic output would entail 
a more than corresponding increase in 
the wages and manufacturing expenses 
owing to overtime, etc., having to be paid, 
and hence, beyond the economic standard 
of production the cost per article would 
rise and the profit per unit fall. Not 
only so, but a large amount of additional 
capital would be required in order to 
provide the additional material required, 
_and to. pay the extra wages entailed, 
even if no additional space and machinery 
were required. Normally, therefore, 
every business will strive to reach its 
economic output, and will finance the 
undertaking on the assumption that this 
amount of business will be done, while 
leaving a margin should a larger output 
be occasionally called for to meet an 
abnormal demand. 


the total cost per unit would be £ 
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Effect of Manufacturing Time 

Element 

If the business be a manufacturing 
one, a very important factor in fixing 
the amount of circulating capital required 
will be the length of time taken by the 
process of ‘production, for obviously, 
during the actual period of manufacture, 
large amounts of capital must be used - 
in purchasing raw material, paying wages 
and standing charges, and such expendi- 
ture cannot possibly be recouped until 
the articles so produced are actually 
sold either to the public direct or to 
the wholesale or retail traders handling 
such goods. While it is true that the 
raw material required might be pur- 
chased on credit, it must be remem- 
bered that unless the time occupied in 
manufacture ‘is less than the period of 
credit, the purchases must be paid for 
out of the cash originally provided for 
the finance of the business. It follows, 
therefore, that the resources of the 
business must be tied up in the process 
of manufacture. A farmer, for instance, 
has to finance his farm in the first year 
of possession, from seed-time to harvest, 
and in subsequent years, from harvest 
to harvest. A baker, however, will need 
to have practically none of his circulating 
capital tied up in the process of produc- > 
tion, for in his case, the time of manu- 
facture is negligible. A contractor needs 
a very ample circulating capital, for a 
considerable period must of necessity 
elapse ere he is in a position to collect 
for the work done from those for whom 
it is being carried out, and this is one 
reason why he requires payments to be 
made at varying stages of his operations. 
In all such cases, it is also essential to 
allow a margin to provide for any delay 
in the completion of the work, or for 
late payment. Any process which calls 
for a considerable time to be occupied 
ere the finished article is ready for the 
market needs a circulating capital not 


only - sufficient: to finance the actual 


rocess of manufacture, but also to cover 
ysses which may occur owing to condi- 
ons being different at the time the pro- 
ct is placed upon the market to those 
ruling when manufacturing commenced. 
agra fluctuations in the demand, 
-a change in the kind of goods demanded, 


ry result in a heavy loss to the manu- — 
rer owing to his goods being either 
eable or the price obtainable being 


Not only so, but if 
appear to be changing 


ly reduced. 
ditions 


iterially, he may find it advisable tọ 


iscontinue laying down fresh raw 
material for this particular process, and 
commence afresh with the production 
„the new type of goods demanded. 
en such a course becomes necessary, 
ditional circulating capital may be 
required, and the risks of such a state of 
affairs occurring must therefore be care- 
: ully considered, | and the possibilities 
srovided for, otherwise, the expansion 
vill be handicapped, even 

ema ROU. | 


Hon act ally, | is principally a 
signed with a view of reducing the period 
y ma: i ee and so tend to nullify 


y trading concern will not 

directly with this question, 

other hand, will have to give 

m to the. question of the Speed 

h which the circulating assets “turn 
“over.” This factor affects all trades 
equally, the producer or manufacturer, 
as. much as the wholesaler or retailer, 
x the longer the period between the 
‘ual completion of production in the 

se of the manufacturer, or the purchase 

f the goods in a trading concern, and 

> times such goods are sold, the larger 
ust, of necessity, be the circulating 


of the: seasonal trade, and tk 
reduces the rapidity of the 


materially aids the finance o 


towns. which depend for t 
trade upon an influx of vi 


turnover to take place. 
but. the longer goods remain 
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capital employed. A baker’s business is 
an example of very rapid turnover of 
goods, and his circulating capital need 
be, very small. A furrier’s turnover of 
goods, however, is comparatively slow. 


This is, of course, partly due to the fact 
that his business is of a seasonal nature, 


a factor which is of great importance, 
and which can well be considered im 


conjunction with the question of rapidity ~ 


of turnover. In seasonal trades turnover 
is usually fairly rapid during that poros 


of the year when the demand arises, 0° 
but any stock remaining at the end of. k 


the period will be slow in moving. The 


longer the seasons, or the more frequently 


they occur, the better for the business, 
and the smaller the amount of circulating 


capital required to adequately finance — - 


It may, of 
successful 
gus sg 


the turnover of the goods. 
course, a ar: a i Ty 


a "A | pur- E 
< period in 
the demand 
is procedure 
hover very 
materially. In a large store it is often. 
possible to deal in such goo is that seasonal 
demands follow one another, and this 
the concern. 
n possible ii .. 


order pines be ie to. peek og 


Such a ecurse is, however, 


seasons. f 
Nothing is more Pe E to success | 


in business than a rapid turnover of the 5 
circulating capital, and “small profits — 


and quick returns” is a much better: 
policy than large profits accompanied — 
by a longer period of waiting for the- 
Not only so, 
in stock the 
greater the risk of loss through damage 
or depreciation, and every business man 
should therefore go into the question of 
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the speed of his turnover, and moreover 
see that shelves and store rooms are 
periodically cleared, and the contents 
thereof turned into cash as quickly as 
possible. Much can be done to ensure 
rapidity of turnover by carefully organ- 
ising the selling department of the busi- 
ness, and in this direction the science of 
salesmanship is important. Properly 
planned selling and advertising campaigns 
assist materially to hasten the turnover, 
and this side of the business needs careful 
and skilled attention. 


If a business research bureau were in 
existence in this country it could mater- 
ially assist business men by investigating 
the rapidity of turnover in various 
trades and types of businesses, and sọ 
supply the organiser of a new business 
house with a standard at which to aim, 
thus enabling this factor of rapidity of 
turnover to receive proper and due 
attention when considering the amount 
of capital necessary to finance the business 
properly, and so increase the possibility 
of success. 


(To be concluded.) 





The Management of Cassell’s 





Mr. THOMAS YOUNG, J.P. 


Who succeeds to the Chairmanship 
of Cassell & Co, He is an old 
journalist, and during the war was 
Adviser to the City of London 
Tribunal for the Printing and 
Allied Trades. Mr. Young's work 
at Cassell’s hitherto has been as 
Advertising Director, and he is a 
popular and much respected figure 
in the advertising world, 


Mr. A. BAIN IRVINE, J.P., 
F.R.G.S. 


The New Managing-Director and 
General Manager of Cassell & Co., 
Ltd, He joined the firm in 1909 
at the invitation of Sir Arthur 
Spurgeon, whose chair he now 
occupies. Soon after he founded 
the Waverley Book Company, a 
subsidiary of Cassell’s, which has 
had a very successful career. He 
rejoined Cassell’s, this time as a 
director, early in 1922. 
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What are the qualities that go to make-up the ideal catalogue’? The question raised by Mr. Rittenberg 
, and to sales ma 


is of. great importance to all business heads, 
atalogue is a very valuable asset to a busin 
ji al catalogue not only supplies all the informa 
; . ‘purchase. ; 
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E o da the 
echnical catalogue—serves a purpose 


fferent from that of the booklet. 
Itis, of course, primarily a showing. of 
1 the goods on offer. 


This articl t 


It is usually — 
tended for sending to existing customers. 


ease i who will Pret keep e a such as tables of figures and useful- 


es managers imo “particular. : A really goo 
ya buyer, | but also creates the desire to: 


Sheen of. © ontents. Diffe 


: sect ions of a catalogue — can be print 
One: ‘different coloured paper ; 
o holes can be cut, so as to make it ver 
easy to turn up any particular section in. 
‘moment. i 


or thuml 


_ Technical Matter of General T nieres 
insertion of extra matter of gene 


. dna are very a Gatalogne ee y 
people hesitate greatly to i 


e w 


ho rubbish-heap any book 2 din clo 


It always carries a -suggestion of b 
worth keeping—ot having to be placed. on 
business _ ‘office shelf, or i 
home. 
extra. cost- to. have a catalogue bound 
doth. 
o to booklets.) 


a bookcas 
‘Therefore. it is some imes worth 


(And the same applies occasionally 


e above points are not new, no 





are & they particularly aon “Thousands “be 
-of current catalogues embody most, if not. 
all, of those points. 

- -What 7s unusual is to find a equine 
a T carries REAL SALESMANSHIP. 


Salesmanship in Catalogues 


. The usual catalogue is a highly mechan- 
ical affair. Goods and prices are arranged 
in mathematical balance, with a given been foui 


: space for a scheduled description of. each 


© so that one page looks much the same- 
as a dozen other pages. 
-by no means unusual in the rhakep: of 


In fact, 


a catalogue to work out one 


: page ” with the printer, and then tell Tim: 
to display the other pages in as close. : 


confor mity as possible. 
= This is supposed. to produce a 
lative effect” on 
customer. 
The cumulative 
POON y 
A catalogue, to be thoroughly profitable 
_and bring in the greatest returns for its 
heavy cost, should do two things— ž =. 
>y, Form a useful and handy book of 


effect, if any, is 


“yelereniee, as previously explained, when 


-a customer is thinking of buying. and t turns 
to it for information. 

And 2. ACT as A SALESMAN- IN-PRINT 
stimulating desire to buy, in addition 
the first function of providing informatio 


It should create wants as well ; as ‘satisfy 


‘them. 


It is in the second function that’ 86 
-© many catalogues fall short. 


| For methods 
of strong salesmanship, American cata- 


`- logues—and particularly those of the big 
mail-order houses—should be studied. 


They are most thoughtful productions. 
Instead of striving to have every page 
in conformity, they aim to have every 
page different. Each page is conceived 
as an advertisement in itself. Each page 
‘is built to show a group of allied articles 
in an attractive form—and the form of 


page used for boots, for instance, would 


æ ; 


itise 


E 
the mind of the- 


other kinds. 


There is a reason for this. It has E- 
“ best a” ; or else there is a strong ` 
presumption that it will be. And one 


of the principles in the building of these 
© very thoughtful mail- order catalogues is 


‘ pushing success.” If any article on. 


page is found to sell definitely in. front 
of others on the same page, it is given 


a larger. space in the next catalogue—- 


on the same principle that a departmental. 
store would put in the forefront of its- 


windows those goods which are found to: 


sell easily, and therefore are likely to sell 
-in-big volume. 


This is sound retail merchandising 


pr actice applied to display in a catalogue. 


Each article is expected to pay a profit 
on the advertising space it occupies. 
The sales of each article are regula 

recorded and compared with the cost ol 


the space given to it in the catalogue. 
a And when a line is found to sell badly, 
~it is relegated to the background—or in — 
other words, is shown only by a very | 
small illustration and a few words of 
description, 


or perhaps a short 
description alone. 
Clearly it makes for sound and profit- - 
able merchandising to apportion the total- 
cost of an expensive catalogue to the 
various articles listed, in proportion. : 
the space they occupy ; é 


pare with sales results. 


by 


useful guidance for the. preparation oft 1€ 


next catalogue. Yet, how many Briti 
firms are there ND inake- such a 


analysis ? 


Again, take the bt r bicy 
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A catalogue can list and describe bicycles ; 
or it can create a demand for bicycles, e.g.— 

“Buy your children a bicycle! It will 
pay you splendid returns in their daily 
enjoyment; the healthful exercise which 
develops both their physical powers and 
their judgment ; and their increased useful- 
ness to the home when 
errands arise or packages are 
to be sent for or delivered. 

“It pays to buy a good 
bicycle for a boy or girl. A 
good bicycle will last longer, 
give better satisfaction, and 
look better than any cheap 
bicycle.” 

This is constructive sales- 
manship. 

The subject of bedspreads 
is very often treated in a 
mechanical and uninspiring 
fashion ; but it can be trans- 
formed by a page such as 
the one shown in Illustra- 
tion 2, “ Choosing the Spread 
to Suit the Bed.” Indeed, 
this advertising page looks 
and reads like a magazine 
article in a high-class weekly 
journal. 

The above principles hold 
good not merely for the 
catalogue addressed to the 
general public. They are 
equally applicable to the 
catalogue addressed to the 
trader. An excellent page 
devoted to gloves at whole- 
sale (see Illustration 3) shows 
a photograph of the glove on 
the woman, and the details of the stitching 
and finish brought out large. Further, 
the gloves are not merely described in 
schedule form—they are accompanied by 
a real selling talk addressed to the 
retailer, showing him why he can profit- 
ably stock this particular make. 

Another point to be noted. The big 
American mail-order houses rarely, if 
ever, use “superlatives” in their 


descriptions of goods. There is, in fact, a 
standing rule in their advertising depart- 
ments that superlatives shall not be used. 
Those who compile the catalogues are 
constantly impressed to give close and 
exact descriptions of the goods ; and then 
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to wrap them in a selling atmosphere by 
a few vivid words suggesting the pleasure, 
comfort or profit to be derived from them. 

One further point. Prices in catalogues 
are likely to get out-of-date. Either they 
have to be raised; or by force of com- 
petition they have to be lowered. In the 
case of a shop window, the lower prices 
can be shown at once to every passer-by ; 
but in the case of a catalogue it is not 
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always practicable, because of the expense, 
to notify all the customers of a change of 
price in perhaps a few articles. 

A neat way to get over this difficulty 
is used by the mail-order house of 
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of this cut goes directly to you, the customer. 
We send you the difference between the old 
price and the new price. 

“Our charge to you will be the lowest 
possible at the time your order reaches our 
hands, whatever the catalogue may say.” 
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Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. They 
enclose a slip with their catalogue which 
states— 

“In a great many cases we have cut the 
prices on merchandise since the printing 
of the last catalogue. Wherever a market 
condition has changed to lower prices, we 
have cut our prices in turn. The benefit 


The Points of a Selling Catalogue 


To sum up— 


I. A catalogue should be made inter- 
esting and attractive by frequent variation 
in the lay-outs of the pages. Each page 


an advertisement in itself. 
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2. The “ best seller ” should be featured who receive the catalogue that they can 
strongly on a page. Push success. trust the house to pass on to them any 
3. Every group of articles should be change of price in the customer’s favour. 










Company, 


Marshall Field & Ci 


Chicago 





Ivanhoe 
Chamoisuede Gloves 


CHAMOISUEDE Gloves are taking 
the place of 1,00 and 1.25, and ‘even mS Saas 
the 1.50 grade of kid gloves. Kid gloves 2 
at these prices are unobtainable. : 
The Ivanhoe Chamoisuede glove of- c= SE 
fers an excellent article to replace the ~ Face ald 






















leather gloves, as it gives longer service _ ee 
and fits correctly even after many wash- ' Eom oe? ew 
ings. Na COR, see an me 
l a9 A 

The satisfactory service given by ee eT 


Ivanhoe Chamoisuede gloves results Rash Gael Dnia 

from the high quality of the materials 
and from our exclusive process of 
shrinking and brushing the fabric. 
They are unlike any other chamoisuede 


glove. 


A decided preference for Ivanhoe 

- Gloves is created by their marked su- 
- periority of fir and wearing quality, 
which women are quick to appreciate. 
-~ These fashionable styles are described 
_ which we can deliver immediately in a 

-~ full range of color combinations, 
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ILLUSTRATION No. 3 


accompanied by a strong selling talk for Create confidence in fatr trading. 
these articles in general. Create desire as Constructed on such lines, a catalogue 
well as satisfy demand. will form a SALESMAN-IN-PRINT as well 


4. It should be made clear to those asa book of reference. 


An Experiment in Economic 
Administration 


The British Columbia Department of Industries 


By ANTHONY CLYNE 


ererrerrreeeee SEES EEE E EEE EEE HEE EEE EEEE EET EE EEE EEE HEHE REET RRR OOO e 
. 


: The interesting experiment described below is only one example of the enterprising, go-ahead policy 
successfully pursued by the Government of British Columbia in developing the country’s magnificent 
: natural resources. 


N experiment in 

economic ad- 
ministration has been 
made in British 
Columbia which 
ought to receive 
greater attention 
than it has done in 
this country. The 
Government has 
created a Depart- 
ment of Industries. 
During the few years 
it has been in exist- 
ence, though its 
functions have been 
hampered by the 
unprecedented and 
unanticipated slump 
in trade, it has never- 
theless performed 
sufficient to prove 
its usefulness. Its 
activitiesare not only 
informative, advisory, regulative ; they 
include practical financial assistance. 
Especially does it concentrate upon 
securing the fullest information regard- 
ing new industries which might be 
introduced, or those which are now 
on a small scale but capable of 
expansion. One of the great advantages 
of British Columbia over other Canadian 
provinces is its equable temperature. 


Photo 





Mr, F. C. Wape, B.A., K.C. 
Agent-General for British Columbia 
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Work may be carried 
on all through the 
year. The average 
temperature at 
Victoria in January, 
the coldest month, 
is 39° F., and in the 


only 60°. On the 
coast the average 
of bright sunshine is 
2,068 hours annually, 
more even than in 
the Channel Isles. 
Yet with this remark- 
ably convenient 
climate, few and 
poorly developed are 
the industries carried 
on all through the 
year. The basic 
industries — agricul- 
ture, fishing, timber 
—are seasonal. The 


Topical Press Agency 


Department of Industries rightly recog- 
nises that the first step should be the 
establishment and development of what 


may be called continuous industries. Vast 
stores of energy may be drawn upon— 
timber, 400 billion ft. ; coal, 75 billion metric 
tons; 2 million horse-power in water- 
power, with over 5 million for six months; 
iron magnetite, equal to best Swedish ore, 
and best grade hematite, 3 million tons. 
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warmest month it is 
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Openings for British Capital 


Among new openings for capital, offer- 
ing prospects of rapid profitable develop- 
ment, which have been investigated by 
the Department, may be mentioned paper 
bag making, the manufacture of glass 
bottles, and the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol from the waste of saw-mills. Equal 
attention is given to the expansion of 
established industries. One which has 
made gigantic strides during recent years 
is shipbuilding. Five years ago not one 
ocean-going ship had been constructed in 
British Columbia. Before the end of last 
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is the kind of new industry which will 
rapidly produce profit, and an investment 
of, say, 125,000 dollars would start it on 
its promising path. In assisting such an 
enterprise the Department of Industries 
is accomplishing invaluable work. 


How the Department Helps Industry 


Take, as another example, the utilisa- 
tion of the refuse of saw-mills. There are 
in the province some 400 mills. The 
quantity of wood waste must be pro- 
digious. The manufacture of alcohol 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, VICTORIA, B.C. 


year 600,000 deadweight tons had been 
built. By January, 1920, thirty-one steel 
steamers and ninety wooden ships, forty 
ordered by the French Government, had 
been constructed. Although pulp and 
paper manufacture was not established 
on a commercial basis until 1912, seven 
mills are in operation, and pulp and paper 
products are now worth over 12,000,000 
dollars a year. Yet British Columbia has 
no paper-bag industry. Writing from 
Vancouver recently, a correspondent esti- 
mated that for its own use the province 
requires every month approximately six 
car-loads or 6,000,000 bags, while each of 
the three “ prairie provinces ” requires at 
least as many. Now all paper bags have 
to be imported from eastern provinces, 
involving unnecessary freightage. This 


from it is a perfectly simple process, one 
of sure profit. Another industry with a 
certain and always increasing market 
for its products is glass-bottle making. 
Bottles are required in large quantities 
and of various kinds for various purposes. 
At present heavy freightage is incurred 
in transporting them from the East, as 
well as the greater loss in handling. The 
Department has laid the essential founda- 
tion of comprehensive and reliable infor- 
mation for the establishment of these 
and other industries. And the financial 
assistance has been highly beneficial. Up 
to the end of last year sixty-six industries 
had received loans, six had entirely 
liquidated their claims, and there was 
overdue only 73,498 dollars of principal 
and 22,100 of interest. 
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European-Canadian Trade:  Influ- 


ence of the Panama Canal 

The British Columbia experiment is 
worthy of attention, not because it should 
be copied in this country, where conditions 
are entirely different, but because trade 
with the province may, if manufacturers 


as compared with 2,456 miles to Halifax. 
The influence of the Canal has hardly 
begun to be felt as yet, but it will trans- 
form all European-Canadian trade. It 
may, in the opinion of not a few Canadians 
capable of judging, transfer the commer- 
cial centre of Canada from East to West, 





LOGGING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


and traders here seize all the opportunities, 
develop rapidly within the next ten years. 
Only by keeping in close touch with 
conditions in British Columbia can these 
opportunities be exploited. The Panama 
Canal has reduced the distance from 
Liverpool to Victoria to 8,512 miles. 
Around Cape Horn it was 14,558 miles, 


from Atlantic to Pacific. The effect of 
the war has been to raise railway freights 
and to lower steamship rates, owing to 
the excess of tonnage and the keen 
competition for cargoes. Hence the 
advantage of transport all the way by 
sea, instead of to Eastern ports and across 
the Continent, has been magnified. 
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Self-Organisation for Business Men 


By MORLEY Darrow, B.Sq (Hons.), LOND. 
Director of the London Institute of Applied Psychology 


II1]—The Foundations of Understanding 


to light by the new object of your attention. 


. 
teade aaa aaa naaa aaa aa ada aaa aa aaa a ARTET E 


i In his third article! Mr. Morley Dainow shows that the immediate result of concentrating is that i 
the unknown object in front of you becomes known. This is Apperceiving. But you are able to 
apperceive because items that you know, facts and ideas within your own mind, are suddenly brought 
3 This is Association. Apperceiving and Association ! 
; are here reduced to their simplest terms. Advices and methods will be pices th 

: in the strongest ways. 


r wielding them 
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1.—Attending and Apperceiving 


Glee three steps in consciously attend- 
ing to any object are: the obtaining 
of sensory, or perceptual, clearness of the 
object; the controlling, or preventing, 
of internal and external interruptions and 
irrelevancies ; the maintaining of condi- 
tions so combining variety and monotony 
as to avoid the dangers of either. But 
these are only steps. They but lead the 
way. They lead the way to full mental 
control and grasp. Your mind cannot, 
however, grasp unless there is something 
to grasp. What your mind grasps is not 
so much the object of your attention as 
the knowledge of the object. If I take out 
of my top waistcoat pocket a new, long, 
black circular thing and show it to you, 
your mind immediately grasps not the 
thing, but the knowledge of the thing, 
which is “ Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 
Pen.” These words are not written on 
the pen. Where are they? They are 
somewhere in your mind. Did they get 
into your mind at this moment? No! 
They were there months ago, years ago. 


The long black circular thing you saw 
me handle brought them up again. 
Your words, ‘‘ Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 
Pen,” rushed (as it were) to meet the 
long black circular thing I showed you, 
just as when you had newly arrived at a 


‘railway station after a long journey, you 


rushed forth to claim your luggage. You 
and your luggage became united, and you 
felt complete. Similarly, your inner 
knowledge rushes forth to claim the new 
object and the new object becomes 
now part of all your knowledge. This 
rushing forth of your past knowledge to 
claim or label a new external object is 
called Appercetving. - It is because you 
apperceive that you go on attending, and 
it is because you attended that you were 
able to apperceive. Attention may be 
likened to a bridge by means of which, 
on the one hand, your past knowledge 
is able to bring into itself your present ex- 
perience (your perceiving of the’ object), 
and your perceiving is able to enter the rest 
of your mind and become apperceiving. 


2.—Perceiving and Apperceiving 


Your perceiving can never be complete 
unless apperceiving also takes place. 
If you look at any strange man, you per- 
ceive a man. This is simple perceiving. 


1 Mr. Morley’ Dainow’s first article appeared in 
these issues are obtainable at our Publishing Office. 


But if you attend to the man and soon 
you say to yourself, “ I believe that is 
Mr. Sam Smith’s brother,” you have been 
bringing apperceiving to make the 


November, his second in December. Copies of 
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| perceiving fuller. In apperceiving, you 
` are bringing to the object of your 
perceiving (often called the percept) your 


3.—Apperceiving 


In order that your past knowledge shall 
enable you to apperceive a percept fully, 
it is necessary for the percept to contain 
. something that you already know. The 
words on this page are percepts to you. 
They are percepts because your eye (the 
sense organ), your optic nerve (the nerve 
of sight), and your brain centre (of sight), 
all do their work, and the mind, as a 
result, perceives. But your perceiving is 
easily turned into apperceiving not merely 
because you are attending (which is, of 
course, an essential condition for apper- 
ceiving), but because these words are 
written in English. If I write “ Tumhara 
Nam Kia Hai,’ you can perceive this 
quite well. But, in spite even of your 
attending becoming concentrating, you 


4.—The Elements 


Why did the new, long, black, circular 
thing I showed you cause you to say or 
to image the words “ Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen?” Because many years 
ago, before you knew anything about 
fountain pens, you noticed such a thing, 
' you heard others call it a fountain pen, 
you were told to call it by its right name, 
and gradually the words, “ Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen,” became almost part 
of your perceiving. (As a matter of fact, 
without you knowing it, whenever you 
perceived, you apperceived. You per- 


ceived the thing. You apperceived the- 


name.) Your complete perceiving, there- 
fore, is always complicated, complex. It 
contains much. If you look out of your 
window at this moment, you will see an 
enormous number of things. If you 
image your office or shop at the moment, 
you will image an enormous number of 


things. Your complete perceivings and 
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past knowledge. Attending opens up 
the flow of your past knowledge, making 
apperceiving possible. 


and Understanding 


will not apperceive this, unless, like 
myself, as a result of your Army (or 
other) experience, you have learnt Hindu- 
stani and so see in the percept present 
to you, items you already know. When 
items in the perceiving and items in the 
apperceiving can be so adjusted as to fit 
perfectly so that what is perceived is 
immediately apperceived, the apperceiv- 
ing has reached its maximum degree of 
activity, and is usually called Under- 
standing. . Understanding is trained, or 
efficient, Appercetuing. To train apper- 
ceiving into understanding is the second 
practical step in self-organisation. Before 
outlining this step, you must know the 
elements of apperceiving. 


of Apperceiving 


your complete imageries contain very 
many items connected together. Another 
word for “ connected ” is “ associated.” 
Your perceiving and your imagery are 
said to be made up of assoctatsons. You 
never perceive, you never image, you 
never reflect, without using these associa- 
tions. Take any word you like, say, 
“ book,” and image or reflect about it. 
Soon there will spring up from your mind 
all sorts of pictures, names, incidents. 
These are all associated with the book. 
They are associations. The words “ foun- 
tain pen ” rushed from your mind when 
you saw me remove a thing from my 
pocket, because they were associations in 
your mind of such a thing. . You appercetive 
by associations. They are the elements of 
apperceiving. In apperceiving, your past 
knowledge rushes forth to claim new 
experiences and make them knowledge. 
The claims are established by associations. 
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5.—Two Kinds of -Associations 
London is a town. The Thames is a you like and call “loyal.” You discuss ` 
river. London and town are associations him with one or two other men. Your 


in your mind. Thames and river are 
associations in your mind. You have 
-associated these words and facts together 
because in your experiences you have 
found them existing together. But why 
was not the town called Thames and the 
river called London? There is no reason 
for not calling the town Thames and the 
river London. The associations between 
town and London and between river and 
Thames follow no reason. They are 
arbitrary. They are associations that you 
find outside you, external. Such associa- 
‘tions may be called arbitrary or external 
associations. You often hear the phrases 
River Thames, Kew Gardens,- Crystal 
Palace. If I say “ river,” you may think 
“Thames’’; if I say “ Kew,” you may 
think “ Garden ” ; if I say “ Crystal,” 
you may think “ Palace.” This is because 
they are arbitrary external associations 
that have been so often expressed together 
that they almost touch, that they are 
contiguous. Therefore these associations 
are called Assoctations by Contigutty. 
Such associations, however, simply fol- 
low the order outside us. But there is 
another kind. You meet a man. You 
are told his name is John Brown. Ever 
afterwards you associate the man and 
the name, for that is the external con- 
tiguous order you have found or of which 
you have been told. But this man Brown 
makes you think of loyalty. There is a 
certain suggestion about this man that 


tloughts, your impressions of him have 
never occurred to them. You have, 
therefore, thought out a point character- 
istic of your own mind, not of other minds 
who have met John Brown. Why have 
you done this? Because, to you, there 
seemed to be something similar between 
an item in your past knowledge (the idea 
“loyalty ’’) and your present experience 
(the man John Brown). It is an associa- 
tion that is not outside you. You have 
not found it, you have made it. It was 
an inner process. Further, it was a 
selective process. You could have taken 
other items from your past knowledge 
(e.g. snob, cleverness), but you chose 
“loyalty.” Such associations are called 
Associations by Similarity. 


QUESTIONS: SET III 


(NoTz.—No answer should take more than five 
minutes or be expressed in more than fifty words.) 


1. Why have I compared attention to a bridge ? 
2. (a) State my two practical steps in Self- 
Organisation. 
(b) How do they differ? 

3. What are the differences between Apperceiving, 
Understanding, Association ? 

4. A patient in an asylum in Essex is said to 
possess marvellous powers of perception and 
observation. He can tell you the name, initials, 
sex, date of entry, date of death (if any), of every 
patient who has entered the asylum since his 
residence there. What is there lacking in this 
man’s mind ? 

5. (a) What is necessary before Perceiving can, 

become Apperceiving ? 
(b) What is necessary before Apperceiving 
can become Understanding ? i 
Answers to these questions, enclosing a stamped- 
addressed envelope, should be addressed to Mr. 
Morley Dainow, c/o BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND 
MANAGEMENT, 39 Parker Street, W.C.2. 


‘Answers to Correspondents 


Business. 

E. A. D. L. (Walthamstow, Essex) ; R.L. (Colne, 
Lancashire).—Business is a social service. It needs 
three processes to make it efficient—l. Making 


(Aroduction) ; 2. administrating (organisation) ; 
3. Distributing (selling). 
Discipline. 


E. W. A. (Dublin).—This must be strict and 
slavish, but it must also be intelligent. 


Knowledge and Brevity. 


H. B. H. (London, S.E.17).—Brevity may be the 
soul of wit, but the soul represents a high degree of 
development which is impossible without consider- 
able knowledge. True brevity condenses knowledge. 
It must never hide it. ; 


Knowledge and Words. 
W. J. B. (Brixton, London).—After you have 
written even a short passage consisting of long 
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words please ask yourself “ What does this mean ? ” 
Then try to write the same passage in fewer and 
shorter words. 


Interest and Ambition. 


R. G. (Longtown, Carlisle).—-Interest and ambitjon 


are closely allied. You cannot have ambition 
without either interest in yourself or in an idea. 
In addition to these, for success you need knowledge 
and personality. 


Personality. 
W. E. N. A. (Wimbledon, London).—This is the 
social aspect of the self. 


Self or Selves. 

A. K. G. B. (Fulham, London).—The self is the 
unity -of all our selves—feeling (disposition and 
temperament) ; doing (character) ; knowing (mind); 
social (personality). 

. (Richmond).—Both the present self 
(I am) and the possible seif (I want to be) are made 
up of disposition, character, mind and personality. 

F. H. K. (Hatherley, Cheltenham).—Consider 
the different forms or ways of being conscious— 
you know (this is mind); you feel (this is disposi- 
tion); you act (this is character); you impress 
others (this is personality). (In future let a thought 
simmer in your mind a little while before you 
express an opinion on it.) 


Self Organisation Maxims. 


S. J. L. (Newton Heath, Manchester)‘ Be 
interested ” is the most vital maxim. Without it 
you may be able to achieve. With it you will 
surely triumph. 


Speed—-Danger of too much of. 


S.A.T. (Woodford)._-You appear to be a very able. 
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mind, but occasionally you sacrifice accuracy to 
speed. You will find. that at times a trifle less 
speed will bring greater profundity of thought. 


Suecess and Personality. : 

E. E. C. (Hull).—There is many a difficulty in 
business which. knowledge and organisation will 
eventually surmount, but the presence of personal 
qualities will both diminish the difficulty and make 
the surmounting easier. 


System—Foundation of. 

A.W. (Queens Club Gardens, London, W.).—-You 
have excellent ability for plans, schemes, and 
systems, and your precision is on the whole good. 
But when you have to tackle a difficult subject you 
cannot produce a useful or satisfactory scheme 
unless you have a discriminating understanding of 
the subject. 


Thoroughness and Detail. 


R.L.W. (Eliot Park, London, $.E.).—You have 
excellent thoroughness, but avoid over-attention 
to detail. i 


Understanding Questions. 
C.W.T. (Stockport).—Be quite certain that you 
understand a question before you answer it. 


This Serles of Articles and Questions and Answers. 

D. M. H. (Richmond).—The value of these 
questions and answers is that you obtain a super- 
vised mental training of a very high quality at the 
hands of a leading expert at an absurdly low cost. 
Your question exhibits a familiar psychological 
fact. If you were charged £10 10s. 0d. you would 
not be puzzled. As you are receiving it free you 
are puzzled. 
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The Fall in Railway Rates 


ERTAIN industries will have welcomed 

the further drop in the railway rates 
on Class A, B and C Traffic as from Ist 
December, but with the turn of.the year it 
is probable that the traders not this time 
benefited will begin to look around for means 
to secure another general reduction. Every 
evidence of lowered costs is naturally very 
encouraging, but one’s sympathies go out 
to the traffic officials and rates clerks who 
are struggling to keep intelligent track of 
the railway rates position. What with the 
base rate as existing prior to 15th January, 
1920, the various percentage and flat-rate 
additions, the subsequent spasmodic ‘and 
partial drops, the alteration of ‘certain 


“ maximum increase ” clauses, the incidence 
of the cartage surcharges, rates for wagon 
hire, and the differential charges for Scotch 
traffic, Irish traffic, and goods for the Isle of 
Man, their position is unenviable. i 

As a business community, why do we thus 
bother ourselves? When the next altera- 
tion is contemplated could not a drastic 
step towards simplification take place? 
The abolition of flat-rate additions, and the 
lowering of the percentage to an all-round 
50 per cent would be an earnest of a real 
desire. to help business. The saving of 
clerical labour both to the railway companies 
and the traders would be appreciable. 
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To be, or not to be 


a Leading Man of Big Business— 


that is the Question! 


Whether it is better to hve wholly for the 
moment, devoting every »pare hour to the pur- 
suit of pleasure, or to invest some portion of 
leisure time in the Winter evenings in the 
acquirement of Specialised Knowledge— that is o 
question for every young business man to answer 
according to individual circumstances and 
temperament. 


Assuming, however, that rou are dependent 
on your own powers to assure a progressively 
p rous future, there is no room for two 
opinions on the matter, Only the trained man 
climbs right to the top of the business tree 
where grows the rare and refreshing fruit of 
richly-rewarded reaponsibility. 


Do not hesitate! Send to-day for a copy of 
the Metropolitan College’x 132-page 


“GUIDE TO CAREERS 


in Secretaryship, Accountancy, 
Advertising, Banking, Commerce, 


FREE and POST PAID. 


Fill in the Coupon cate ASE and post this 
forthwith, in an unsealed euvelope, directed to 


METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE, 


Dept. 122, ST. ALBANS. 


During the past year, the Metropolitan College 

resented no less than 1,269 successful students, 
including 38 Honoursmen, at the recognised 
Professional Accountancy and Secretarial. 
exsminations alone. 
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syiNess| BUSINES Likes Tae chief feature of this remarkable book is the number of 
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AAUTICE They are typically American, and their original and compelling 
style will astonish and arouse the admiration of the Britisher. 
A The Author shows how everything from personal efficiency 
re edad to ordinary commodities can be sold by the business letter ; 

and examples of letters on every conceivable subject connected 
with business, which will provide new ideas and new ways 
of approaching old subjects, have been given. 












“ All the science of letter writing in ite ev 
business aspect has been exhaustively treated an 
numerous examples are given, both of how letters 
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Efficiency in the Office 


Pithy Notes on the Latest System Developments 


By ‘‘ VIGILANS ” 


SCTE EEEE EOSTSESEO PETES HHS TOT SORT EEEN EEE ESCSCEH ERAT TEST SESAEGPAPSERS RES RATHEUGS ER ESOETRE HOLES 


EASONS Greetings to all from “ Vigilans,’’ 
and may the New Year be as prosperous 

as the old was the reverse of it. As an 
aftermath of the past weeks’ festivities many 
of us have still, doubtless, lingering in the 
mind the sentiment underlying the idea of 
‘Christmas and the promise of the New Year, 
and that is “ Peace on Earth, goodwill to 
Men.” One hopes that for a few moments, 
at any rate, most employers have seriously 
entertained the monition in that phrase, 
and felt that it would not be amiss if some 
practical expression could be given to it. 
Business, as we know it, is a very matter-of- 
fact affair, and sentiment is not allowed to 
enter into such dealings in any large quantum. 
And, of course, if sentiment is going to impair 
efficiency no one wants it to have a place in 
our business life. But as far as an employer’s 
dealings with his staff are concerned, senti- 
ment will rarely impair the general efficiency 
providing it is maintained on the level of 
sentiment and not allowed to descend to the 
zero point of “sentimentality.” I am not 
advocating in the way of sentiment a form 
of altruistic and sloppy generosity in which 
the employer aspires to maintain the welfare 
of everyone except his own, nor can I con- 
ceive such a Utopian situation possible. 
That would be bad for all concerned. But 
it does consist in allowing a little human 
sympathy and understanding to be observ- 
able; in endeavouring to do the best for 
the staff in every way; in an effort to find 
out the aptitude and qualifications of each 
member of it with a view to appointing the 
right man to any new vacancy occurring ; 
in extracting the square peg from the round 
hole and placing it once more in conformity 


A topical homily by our versatile contributor which puts the case for the installation of efficient 
methods in the commercial office in a new light. Special attention is drawn to the uses and advantages 
of the Employees’ Record. 


SCCETERERFSOS PET HEEL HSE OE TEE TEE EHSEEE EEE CELERON SEE SEE ELEGES OF ESSTCEREE TEESE ETSERESENHHTSES TSR SAKE ET 


with its ordinary contour; in basing pro- 
motion on merit—in a word, in doing Justice 
to the staff, in the performance of which 
obligation, for obligation it really is, the 
firm benefits by increased efficiency in the 
organisation generally. Ojiling, attendance, 
periodic overhauling, absence of strain, are 
all necessary to ensure that a machine does 
its essential work at a minimum of cost, 
and in exactly the same way that composite 
entity, a works or office staff, needs analogous 
treatment if it is to be of real value and sound 
in the performance of all its functions. 


Keeping Track of Employees 


A correct appreciation of an employee's 
services is only possible in a large organisation 
by means of carefully recorded and tabulated 
facts, since the principal cannot be in personal 
contact with each, and must rely largely on 
the reports he should gather from depart- 
mental and shop managers. The accumula- 
tion of these reports in epitomised form 


‘enables him at the desired moment to review 


the work of his staff and select such likely 
candidates for promotion or rearranged 
appointments as is revealed by the data 
before him. Many firms are using a form 
on similar lines to illustration x. In certain 
circumstances such as that of a rapidly 
extending and enterprising firm where 
opportunities for advancement or new posts 
occur frequently the record of such employees 
as display exceptional merit and adaptability 
are rendered prominent by using steel 
coloured signals, and they are thus singled 
out in a moment as the need arises. Special 
qualifications or accomplishments, for which 
a demand may occur, are often indicated 
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by means of tabs. That is to say, the cards 
used would at first bear semi-circular pro- 
jections equally spaced along the top edge ; 
these by their position would each signify 
a particular qualification. Tabs not appre 
priate to the employee under record would 
be cut off leaving on only those tabs indicative 
of -the useful accomplishment in question. 
This idea obviates a search through all the 
cards in the record, those representing 
employees having the desired qualifications 
being indicated at a glance throughout 


Name 


EMPLOYEE'S RECORD 


in a previous instalment of these notes, 
dark fears of its being the initiatory stage 
of a species of espionage and inquisition are 
entertained. That it is nothing of the sort 
should be obvious. If due recognition of 
services rendered is to be made, the principal 
must have the facts of such service in his 
possession. With an Employees’ Record in 
use he has them, in its absence he gropes in 
the dark, and being only human, makes mis- 
takes. Cold, matter-of-fact tabulation of 
details as to how duties are performed may 


Date 
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ILLUSTRATION No. 1 


the list. Such a plan limits the search 
through the many, and focusses attention 
on just those whose capacities are likely 
to be better employed in the new vacancy. 
A useful extension of the scheme of em- 
ployee’s record, and one by which it can be 
made to perform a dual purpose, is achieved 
by having the back of the form set out as a 
record of weekly wages earned (see illustra- 
tion 2), the weekly entries being totalled 
up quarterly for the easy compilation of 
income tax returns. 


The Employee’s Attitude to a Staff 
Record 


Suspicion is often engendered in the minds 
of employees when anything in the way of a 
record as described above is broached. As 
in the case of the customers’ list dealt with 


seem to smack of soullessness, but it is 
inevitable in a large organisation. Yet it 
must surely be some satisfaction to a man 
to know that any good work he has done is 
duly noted, and a memorandum of it stored 
away, until such a time comes about as will 


‘permit of its practical and advantageous 


recognition. There are too many fellows, 
members of large staffs, who feel cabined 
and confined in their present position, who 
despondently think that, to a certain extent, 
they are “ wasting their sweetness on the 
desert air.” When no Employees’ Record 
is kept they very often most undoubtedly 
are, for good work, not being recorded, is 
forgotten on a readjustment of staff bringing 
promotion to the fore. In the hands of a 
businesslike executive, however, tabulated 
facts as to ability, adaptability and general 
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By P. E. WILSON 


SELLING goods by mall is at once the most wonderful and 
the most dificult method of doing business in the world— 
in short, it is a positive science. 
Within the scope of this book it has been the writer’s alm 
to present each essential phase of el are n in a straight- 
forward and practical manner, and, encing with a 
preliminary survey and working right SErOUaH to the end, 
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engaging the very earnest consideration of manufacturers. The 
subject is discussed in all its aspects, and practical information on the 
INTERNAL ORGANISATION, DESIGN, STAFFING, EQUIPMENT, COST, 
and direction of research laboratories for industry is given. The manner in 
which existing research resources may be placed at the disposal of industry 
. is described, affording guidance to industrial managers in determining the most 
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PRACTICAL PRESS PUBLICITY 


By A. L. CULYER . BBnet 
author deals mainly with the preparation 
of “copy” for newspaper advertising. He 


' shows exactly how display and lay-out work 


should be done, describes the various types 
and borders available at the majority of 
tere. Chapters on illustrations and blocks, 
ying advertisements, etc., are included in 
this useful book, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ADVERTISING 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By Wavtrer DuL Scorr, Ph.D, 
A simple exposition of the prinaples of 
psychology in their relation to successful 
advertising. In view of the publication of 
the present work the author prosecuted exten- 
sive inquiries as to the effect of various styles 
of advertising, ote Many illustrations. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PRACTICAL PUBLICITY 


Ry Ai oe A. DE WEESE. . . 10/86 net 
s book will be found a comprebensive and 
ieee treatize covering the subject in all 
ta branches, and showing the successful 
adaptation of advertising to all lines of 
business. Fully illustrated. 
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By HERBERT N. Casson A . 8/6 net 
e author demonstrates how the principles 
of efficlency can be applied to sales, He 
ts out the principal facts to be considered 
commencing a sales campaign. The second 
part of the k deals exhaustively with 
advertising, showing what steps to take In 
order to ensure success, The reader is taught 
how to budd up advertisements, of which many 
examples are given. 


THE MANUAL OF 
SUCCESSFUL STOREKEEPING 


By W. R. HOTCEKIN . 8/6 net 
book tells in fifty practical talks the 
secrets of good storekeeping and advertising. 
The authors aim is to stimulate original 
thought and action on the part of the reader, 
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ence by stating the solutions which he himself has evolved. Every branch o 
business is analysed and treated as regnrds its bearing upon advertising as a whole, 
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A PLEA FOR ART IN ADVERTISING 
By ArtHuR W, DEAN . YB net 
This new work shows how essential {t 1s that art should dominate the crafts of 
advertisement writing, illustrating, prnting, and block-making, It cannot be 
read without profit by those whose business requires them to have a knowledge of 
the preparation of ‘ copy ” for the press. 


ADVERTISING 
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A handy guide to successful advertising. ‘The author of tbis little work is the 
Advectscdent Manager of a well-known dally paper and speaks, therefore, with 
the authority which comes of long experience. 
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ultimately at retail, and the advertising aspects of the successive steps in the system. 
Part IJ is devoted to a discussion of present-day advertising problems and methods. 
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Presents with singular clearness the commercial background from which modern 
advertising has sprung. The fundamentals of advertising, selling, and marketing 
are stated and illustrated with concrete cases. 
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COMMERCIAL TRAVELLING 
By A. E. BULL . 3/6 net 
Every aspect of the outside man’s vocation here receives adequate attention, 
Country travelling, commission, and canvassing are all dealt with informatively. 
MODERN METHODS IN SELLING 
By L. J. Hornte 10/8 ner 


The author's ba dealing with the various selimg methods is calculated to give a 
broader view of business to the sales manager, advertising manager, commercial 
traveller, window dresser, or anyone concerned in any way with the marketing ot 
goods. 
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alertness mean that the right man is going 
to be rewarded when circumstances permit. 


A New View-point on Efficient 
Equipment 


There is another aspect of the question 
worthy of consideration. Justice to the 
staff has not reached its consummation when 
all have been suitably rewarded with better 
and perhaps more congenial posts, and 
otherwise generally advanced on the way to 
happiness and success—justice to the staff 
means more than that. A staff is employed 
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are consistently made at one minute to 
twelve on the last night of the Old Year, 
and as consistently broken, most of them, 
at any rate, within the ensuing twenty-four 
hours. All the same, it is not a bad idea 
to make as many as possible in the hope that 
some of them, if only a few, withstand the 
stress of indecision and vacillation and so 
survive. As arule, they are of three kinds— 
those we never intend to keep, those we 


we joyously decide are not worth keeping. 
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to do certain work efficiently and in the 
shortest possible time. It is an injustice, 
then, to the staff if it is not equipped with 
the most efficient appliances for its job. 
The happy and pleasant office is the efficient 
office, the clean, bright, orderly hive of 
industry where Noah’s Ark methods and 
appliances have long been relegated to the 
scrap-heap. The enterprising employer to- 
day is the man who, while sparing no effort 
to find smart men and to train them in the 
duties peculiar to his business they are 
called upon to do, also ensures that the office 
equipment they have to work with represents 
the latest ideas in efficiency and time-saving 
principles. The adage that the bad workman 
- blames his tools may be true, but one may 
assert with equal veracity that many a good 
workman has been spoiled by having to 
muddle along with inferior tools. 


On New Year Resolutions 
New Year resolutions, as is well known, 


So saith the genial cynic, but I venture to 
think that: there are one or two resolutions, 
reference now being made to some of a 
businesslike nature, which once made could 
be kept without putting any undue strain 
on one’s will and powers of self-restraint, 
if the mind was really satisfied as to certain 
logical results consequent upon their faithful 
performance. One of these would be a 
resolve to cast by the board and for evermore 
to eschew all hoary and antiquated methods 
of office procedure, not because such are 
merely old, but because they have the defects 
of their age. It is not suggested that new 
methods should be espoused simply on 
account of their novelty, but because their 
practice will show tangible and satisfactory 
results in smooth and economic running 
of the commercial machine. Too often the 
whole procedure in an office goes wrong 
through a defect at one point only. Perhaps 
the system of correspondence filing is faulty, 
or maybe the routine in respect of purchasing 
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orders, sometimes the method of ledger 
keeping, or perhaps of stock recording. And 
from the one cause springs confusion and 
costly mistakes, with ramifications every- 
where, all of which could be obviated if the 
whole of the routine could be adapted on the 
lines of a harmonious whole in which the 
inter-dependency of one department of 
` activity on another never received a jar 
through a faulty liaison. Wherefore, as a 
New Year resolution it is recommended that 
a kind of inquisition be held by the principal 
into the working of all departmental routine 
to see if it is really as efficient as it could be, 
and if it fails to stand the test of scrutiny 
to see if something better could not be 
introduced with beneficial results all round. 
If the existing scheme comes through with 
flying colours, all well and good, the business 
man has then the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is proceeding along the right lines ; 
but if it does not, a change is indicated and 
something should be done to remedy the 
state of affairs. 


Benefits of the Periodic Overhaul 


A move of this sort is very much like the 
periodic visits to one’s dentist. One makes 
them not necessarily because the toothache 
exists, but to ensure that any incipient decay 
shall be detected and given proper antiseptic 
treatment before it makes itself uncom- 
fortably felt with its resultant temporary 
impairing of one’s activities. From America 
comes the news that a movement is afoot 
advocating that everybody should at definite 
and regular intervals submit to an overhaul- 
ing by his doctor as an insurance against 
being stricken by disease unawares. Though 
concerning one’s physical being this may not 
be strongly recommended, since it may 
Jead to a neurotic contemplation of all the 
possible chances of illness, and thereby 
produce the disease against which it is hoped 
to guard, there is no doubt that in respect 
‘of the commercial routine a similar kind of 
periodic scrutiny could be put into operation 
with beneficial results. By calling in the 


“business doctor,” as the system man is 
sometimes jocularly dubbed, errors of pro- 
cedure and faulty routine would be detected 
and checked at their inception before they 
had become a matter of habit and cancerous 
ineradicability. 


System as a Business Investment 


The remedies which would possibly be 
suggested as the result of such an investiga- 
tion would be some form of “ system,” 
which, after all, is only a cant phrase implying 
the application of efficiency methods in a 
commonsense way. There are those who 
say they have no time for system. They 
argue that they are too busy securing orders, 
or trying to do so, to spare the clerical 
labour necessary to the proper upkeep of 
the records entailed where such methods 
are employed. The argument is analogous 
to that of a man who while desiring to make 
money either would not or could not lay 
down money in investment. If it is desired 
to accumulate wealth, money has first to be 
laid out. If there is no money available, 
and it cannot ‘be borrowed, there is nothing 
more to be said. Similarly, if the state of 
the internal organisation in an office is open 
to improvement in the way of putting the 
record keeping into proper form in order 
to secure accuracy and suavity of operation, 
the necessary labour for its achievement must 
be found. If the end does not justify the 
means then it is a bad one. But what better 
end could there be than efficiency, which is 
what system aims at, and which is, in fact, 
the sole justification for its being. It 
therefore justifies all the means which a 
sane and perspicacious mind will recommend. 
One of these means is clerical labour properly 
applied. To save time one must spend time 
but spend it productively, just as to 
accumulate money one must first spend it 
in the buying of shares or commodities as 
an investment. One only requires to be 
assured of the soundness of the investment. 
Is not system to secure efficiency as sound 
an investment as could be desired ? 
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COMMERCIAL 
GOODWILL 


Its History, Value, and Treatment in 
Accounts, 


By P. D. LEAKE, F.0.A. Commercial 
Goodwill is fully discussed in this new 
work, and practical Ulustrations of the 
method of compu the value of 
commercial goodwill of private under- 
takings and of public com 03 are 
given. It is shown that the cost of 
purchased goodwill should be gradually 
written off on the lines of some definite 
and regular scheme. Useful tables for 
computing the value of commercial 
gon w are included in the Appendix. 
21/- net. 

“ Altogether, an acute analysis of a 
subject on which, up to the present, 


ilar pager little Hight been wi” 
—The Statist. 


DEPRECIATION AND 
WASTING ASSETS 


and Their Treatment in Computing Annual 
Profi and Loss. ` 
By the same Author. In this volume 
the Author sets out the results of his 
exhaustive survey of the subject, and 
indicates methods by which the annual 
computation of Profit and Loss would, 
by comparison with the present 
a ds methods and wholesale guess- 
or become an exact science. 157- 
ne * 


“It is an extremely sound and read- 
able work, and a real contribution to 
our financial literature. -Syren and 
Shipping. 


ACCOUNTING 


By Srpwey S. Dawson, F.C.A., and 
B. C. DE ZOUCHE, F.C.A, A reference 
book for professional men and a text- 
book for students of accountancy by 
two well-known authorities on the 
subject. It deals with the practical 
application of the science of accounting 
to many of the problems with which 
business men and accountanta are 
confronted. 10/6 net. 

* An important work claarly out- 
lning the acientific application of 
account ... Lt is of permanent 
value, and covers a wide and essential 


‘fleld."—The Financial News. 
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Aceountancy 
By F. W. PIXLEY, F.C.A. 
7/8 net. 
Company Accounts 
By A. COLES, F.C.1.8. 
7/8 net. 
The Principles of Auditing 
By E. R. AL DE PAULA, 


O.B.E., F.0.A. 7/6 net. 
Auditing, Accounting, and 
Banking i 


By F. DOWLER, A.C.A.: and 
E, MARDINOR HARRIS. 
7/8 net. 


The Accounts of Execu- 
tors, Administrators, 
and Trustees 
By W. B. Pauses, F.O.A. 

5/— net. 


Railway Aceounts and 
Finance 
By A. E. NEWHOOK. 5/- net. 


Advanced Aceounts 
By R. N. CARTER, ALCom., 
F.0.A. 7/6 net. 


Dictionary o! Book-keep- 
ing 
By R. J. PORTERS. 7/6 net. 
And many others 
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BRANCH ACCOUNTS 


- By P. TAGGART, A.S.A.A. Deals with 


the methods of book-keeping applicable 
to accounts between branches and the 
head offico of a business. The subject 
as treated by the Author in this 
volume gives various notes and 
examples to illustrate the principles 
dealt with ag appl to the various 
types of branches. 8/~ net. 


“We consider this a most useful 
book both to students and accountants 
alike, as the average text-book on 
accountancy matters leaves too much 
te the ima tion of the reader when 
dealing th this rather Intricate 
subject.” —The Accountant 


NEW EDITION 


AUDITORS 
Their Duties and Responsibiitves. 


By Francis W. Prxury, F.C.A.,, 
Barrister-at-Law. Twelfth Edition. 
On the practical aido, this book deals 
with the detailed work of an audit, ete. 
and on the legal side, the duties and 
responsibilities of Auditors under the 


Actsrelating to Executors and Trustees, 
oto., are fully explained. 21/— net. 


“It is, indeed, an encyclopaedic 
work for study and reference.”—The 
Financter. 


PARTNERSHIP LAW 
AND ACCOUNTS 


By BR. W. HOLLAND, O.B.H., DLA., 
B.8c., LL.D., of the Atiddie Temple, 
Barri ster-ai-Law. In this volume, 
which will be found of particular 
interest to students of law and also of 
accountancy, the law rela to 
partnership is carefully and clearly 
explained. The necessary accounts are 
fully set out and analysed, and every- 
thing has been dons to make the sub- 
ject interesting. 6/~ net. 

“The excellent method of its 
arrangement the copious explanations 
and the number of cases cited will 
augur well for its reception by the 
section for whom it is primarily 
intended.” — Yorkshire Observer. 
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Just Published 


SECRETARY'S 


# 


A Selection of Books of special 

C interest and service to Company 

Seeretaries and Students pre- 

poring for the Examinations of the 

artered Institute of Secretaries, 
Secretaries’ Association, etc. 


ESE SbEeSHbSbHaSGSGG88S2 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 
By E. J. Hammonn, A.C.1.S., ALAA. With a Foreword by J. B. Wetson, F.C.LS., F.C.I.I., Barrister- 


at- Law, 


e purpose of this book is to give in the form of ‘‘ Question and Answer,” a clear insight into the 


practical methods and duties of company secretaries, ranging from the formation of a company onwards. 


The questions set at secretarial examinations over a period of several years have been collat 


, revised, and 


arranged in the various phases of secretarial work, and to these model answers have been given, thus imparting 
to the student and younger practitioners reliable information and knowledge upon secretarial practice. In 


demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 250 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


= We have tested these answers, and find that their fullness and accuracy no less than the lucidity of their form, inspire our 


respect."-—The Accountant. 
New Edition 


THE TRANSFER OF STOCKS, 
SHARES and other Marketable Securities 


By F. D. Heap, B.A. (Oxon), of Lincoln's Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. A manual of law 
and practice dealing fully with the important altera- 
tions in the law effected by recent statutes, together 
with new cases. 108. 6d. net. 

“There is hardly any point arising in relation to transfers 
upon which information is not to be found.”——-The Incorporated 
Accountants’ Journal, 


DEBENTURES 


By F. SAsSwELL Cooper, M.A., Barrister-at- Law. 
A handbook for limited company officials and others 
written by a well-known authority on company law. 
It provides authoritative information on a phase of 
commercial life of ever-growing interest to the 
business community. 68. net. 

“Taken as a whole, the work is a careful study of most 
questions affecting debentures and debenture holders and we 
have no hesitation in recommending 1t."-~-The Econonttst. 


COMPANY ACCOUNTS 


By Artuur Coss, F.C.1.S. Second Edition. A 
complete practical manual for the use of officials in 
limited companies. 9s. 6d. net. 

“Tts clearness and conciseness are ccrpmendable and the 
author’s experience has enabled him to deal with company 
accounts from a practical as well as a theoretical point of 
view."—-The Accountant, 


THE COMPANY SECRETARY’S 
VADE MECUM 


Edited by Purp Tovey, F.C.1.S. Third Edition. 
This little k gives, in a convenient form, a mass 
of information indispensable to secretaries and 
members of the staffs of public companies. 3s. 8d. net. 

“For directors, secretaries, ete., of limited lability com- 
panies this manual of information will be distinctly valuable 
as a handy reference book, whch can be readily carried on 
the person.”— Chamber of Commerce Journal. 


GUIDE FOR THE COMPANY 
SECRETARY 


By ArtHuR Corrs, F.C.I.S. Second ' Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. A practical manual and 
work of reference for the company secretary, contain- 
ing the full text of the Companies Acts, 1908 and 
1913, and the Companies Clauses Act, 1845. 6s. net. 


C y good eno to stand on its own merits. The 
book is well written and thoroughly practical." The Secrelary. 


PROSPECTUSES, HOW TO READ 


AND UNDERSTAND THEM 


By Paie Tovey, F.C.1.5. Deals with prospec- 
tuses of various grades of investment, and aims 
especially at giving the reader definite information 
whereby he may test the value of the security he is 
invited to purchase. &g. net. 

“The little volume comprises an extremely useful manual, 
and will greatly aid those who have not ps hitherto given 
the subject adequate consideration." —-Westminster Gazette, 


OTHER BOOKS ON SECRETARIAL WORK 
HOW TO BECOME A COMPANY SECRETARY. ByE. J. Haamonn, A.C.1.S. $s. 6d, net. 


COMPANY SECRETARIAL 


GUIDE TO COMPANY SECRETARIAL WORK. B 


THE CHAIRMAN’S MANUAL. By G. PALIN and 
PRACTICAL SHARE TRANSFER 


ORK. By F. W. Lippincron. 


WORK. By E. Martin, F.C.1.S. 2s. 6d. net. 
O. OLDHAM, A.C.I.S. 
. MARTIN, F.C.I.S. 5s. net. 


8s. 6d. net. 
3s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO TAKE MINUTES. Edited by E. Martin, F.C.L5S. 2s. 6d. net. 





Of all Booksellers. Write to the Publishers for a Complete Ltst.of Secretarial Books in which full particulars 
of the above books are given. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Finance for Business Men 


By Our FINANCIAL EDITOR 
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The New Year opens with many cheering evidences of revivi 
an experienced and acute observer—finds the outlook for better business all round distinctly 
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industry, and our Financial Editor, i 


encouraging. 
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The Outlook 


T is good to note that a brighter tone 

prevails in engineering and shipbuilding, 
as these industries have been under a cloud 
of depression to a greater extent and for ‘a 
longer time than most other industries, and 
as a consequence unemployment in the ship- 
yards and in general engineering is slowly, 
and we will hope surely, decreasing. Shef- 
field, which until quite recently has shown 
unemployment figures in the neighbourhood 
of 40,000, will have welcomed the substantial 
order given to the Metropolitan Vickers Co. 
in respect of the electrification of the railways 
of South Africa. Practically 200 miles of 
main line is to be electrified, and the order 
involves some 78 electric locomotives. 

Contracts for a substantial amount of 
rolling stock for India, it is understood, are 
also coming forward, and the Colonies and 
South America are also negotiating for 
rolling stock contracts to a substantial 
aggregate. ' 

Coal exports are still substantial and in 
the iron and steel trade there are signs of 
increasing activity. 

On the whole the outlook for the coming 
year, taking a general view of industry, 
certainly suggests that the worst of the 
depression has been passed, and if the political 
horizon will only keep clear and give trade 
and industry a fair working opportunity, 
there is little doubt that the coming’ year 
will be more satisfactory, both from the 
workers’ point of view and from the point 
of view of the sorely-tried investor, than the 
year through which we have passed. 


The Appreciation of Sterling 


While there have doubtless been several 
factors influencing the appreciation of ster- 
ling in terms of the United States dolar, 


` 
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probably that which has been the most 
instrumental in operating to reduce the 
premium on the dollar is the decline in the 
United States trade balance for the year r921 
as compared with the year 1920. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the influence of 
a declining trade balance would be postponed 
in its effect on exchange values; and thus 
we find that sterling exchange in July, rg2z, 
was in the neighbourhood of 3.60 and that 
by the following May it had reacted on an 
average for the month to a shade under 
4.45. For 192r the excess of goods ex- 
ported over goods imported amounted to 
$1,976,000,000. This figure was substanti- 
ally reduced by an enormous gold import of 
$667,000,000, while the export of capital 
for the year reached a figure within some 
$5,000,000 of this huge amount, and addi- 
tional imports—freights, tourists’ expendi- 
ture, etc.—tended to convert the United 
States favourable balance to an excess of 
total imports over exports. By contrast, 
the 1920 favourable excess of goods exported 
at $2,950,000,000 was substantially increased 
through sums accruing on account of invisible 
exports, which justified the low value of 
sterling throughout that year. The trade 
position at the end of r921, therefore, would 
have suggested an increase of exports, in 
view of the fact that gold imports are likely 
to show a considerable decline on the big 
total reached for Igar. 

So far, however, the current year shows 
that foreign imports into the United States 
have substantially increased and that her 
exports have diminished by comparison with 
a similar period for 1921 ; and this tendency 
in relation to United States British trade is 
particularly marked. For the first half- of 
the year 1922, foreign loans in the United 
States reached a total, i.e. $686,000,000, 
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exceeding that for the full year 1921, and in 
consequence the balance for the year’s trade 
in the United States cannot fail to be against 
that country. Finance, internationally con- 
sidered, has thus an over-riding power which 
speedily neutralises the intention of tariffs 
imposed presumably to keep wealth, accruing 
from protected industry and agriculture, in 
the country. ‘The inference is that America, 
being the great creditor country, will continue 
to import heavily from the world in spite of 
tariffs; that she will continue to lend, and 
that a persisting of her unfavourable trade 
balance is probably the healthiest sign of 
reconstruction possible to an impoverished 
Europe. Judging from the high rate of 
wages being maintained in the United States, 
from the complaints of labour shortage, and 
from the guantty of her imports, this 
condition presupposes substantial economic 
benefits to that country, which are normally 
the accompaniment of the favourable balance 
of trade. 


The Treasury Note 


It is a popular delusion that the Govern- 
ment is directly responsible for the increase 
and decrease of the amount of Treasury 
notes .in circulation ; hence the man in the 
street is apt to blame the Government for 
inflating our currency in good times and for 
deflating it in bad times. Actually, the 
Bank of England obtains Treasury notes 
from the Inland Revenue Department and 
the notes are passed by the Bank of England 
to the individual banks in exchange for 
securities. The transactions of exchanging 
securities for Treasury notes is really governed 
by private individuals who maintain credits 
with the banks. These private individuals, 
or customers, drawn from every class in the 
country, are in their formidable aggregate 
directly responsible for and therefore control 
the number of notes in circulation. During 
holiday periods large increases of currency 
in circulation may be noticed in the returns. 
This is due to the fact that the extra millions 
of notes are drawn out by customers of the 
banks in anticipation of holiday needs; the 
demand for the notes being anticipated by 
the banks, who in turn lodge securities with 
the Bank of England against the amount of 


notes that it is presumed will be required. 
In effect the customer has drawn upon, or 
surrendered his credit to the bank; which 
is thus enabled to utilise that credit for the 
purposes of obtaining currency. When the 
holiday is over Treasury notes come flowing 
into the banks, which return the surplus 
over average requirements to the Bank of 
England and receive from them securities to 
the value of the notes returned. The State 
rather scores over this arrangement, as the 
total of securities surrendered to the Bank 
of England carries a substantial amount of 
interest and this interest goes to the Currency 
Note Redemption Fund whereas, when gold 
was the basis of currency, the State ‘had to 
buy gold and mint it practically without 
profit. 

Hence it is obvious that the inflation of 
currency which took place in the boom 
following on the war can no more be held up 
as an example of government instigation 
than the substantial contraction which has 
since taken place. In the first instance, the 
trader, the merchant and others possessed 
and exercised unprecedented credit and the 
Treasury note obediently swelled in volume ; 
in the second instance, market values and 
credit alike have severely contracted and the 
amount of notes in circulation has again 
obediently diminished. The process, there- 
fore, it will be seen is automatic and clearly 
defined in operation; although naturally 
other economic matters react upon it, such, 
for example, as unemployment, a high bank 
rate, etc. 

It is clearly incorrect to state, as may not 
infrequently be heard, that our Treasury 
note has an inefficient reserve behind it, for 
pound for pound it is based on first-class 
and readily negotiable securities, which is 
possibly the next best thing to the ideal of 
a gold basis of cover. 


Progress of Deflation 


The decrease over the past two years in 
the volume of currency notes in circulation 
has been considerable. At the end of 
November, rg20, the currency note issue 
amounted to {346,377,370 against an end 
November, 1922, figure of £285,673,469, and 
the percentage of cover in precious metals 
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PoR ARE ALWAYS READY to recognise exceptional 
qualifications. They are as keen to find the right man as 
the right man is to work for an employer who knows his value. 


AKE YOUR QUALIFICATIONS EXCEPTIONAL by 

studying advanced commercial subjects. Pitman’s School 
offers 80 separate courses of postal instruction. Lessons are 
criticised and corrected by practical experts. 


ae TUITION BY POST INCLUDES preparation for the 
following examinations—Chartered Institute of Secretaries, 
The Secretaries’ Association, The Corporation of Accountants, The 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, London 
Association of Accountants, Institute of Bankers, ete., etc. 
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The Booklet “ HOME STUDY,” 
which gives full particulars, will 
be sent free upon application. 
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Books of Special Service to 
Works & Transport Managers 








INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 
‘By G. B. LISSENDEN, Traffic Manager of Messre. Lever Bros., Port Sunlight. With a Foreword by 
LOED LEVERRKULAE 


This is & thoroughly practical guide, and deals fully and comprehensively with the subject in all its 
many branches. Second Edition. Is, net. 


“ This is much more than a descriptive handbook ; it is an authoritative exposition of the technique 
of making goods move quiokly and easily.” —System. 


HOW TO SEND GOODS BY ROAD, RAIL AND SEA 
By G. B. LISSENDEN. ' 


Full information concerning the distribution of goods is given. The most economical methods of 
t rt are described, and the reader is shown how carnage costas can be cut down to the lowest 
possible minimum. 2g. net. 


“ Cannot fail to be of considerable use to all engaged in commerce. -Modern Transport. 


THE ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORT 
By A. W. Krexaupy, M.A., B.Litt., M.Com.; and A. DUDLEY Evans, 


This book should be of particular interest and value to the business man whose daily affairs bring him 
into close contact with the problems of transport. Second Edition. 16s, net. 


“ An interesting and informative work’ — The Syren and Shipping. 


MOTOR ROAD TRANSPORT 
By Joun Purnraumors, with an Introduction by Sm Henger P. Maysury, K.C.M.G. 
This book was primarily written as a guide for those who intend to enone mechanical traction and .for 
those who have very little experience in the use of motor vehicles. classes of vehicles are dealt 
with, and tables of actual running coats upon which traders can base their own estimates are included. 
12s. 6d. net. 


“ Every business man who is E pea developments in this direction would find it pay him to 
get this book and study the matter thoroughly before launching out into purchases.’’—Letcester Post. 


MECHANICAL HANDLING OF GOODS 
By C. H. Woopriartp, M.I.Mech.B. 


Modern methods and equipment for the mechanical handling of goods in and about factories, work- 
shops, warehouses, stores, etc., are described and illustrated. With 73 illustrations, 3 tables, and 
numerical examples from practice. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ Concisely written and profusely illustrated, it is just the thing for the man who would probe the 
possibilities of reducing his handling costs.’’—Modern Transport. 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 
By E. G. Panrrs, AMLE., A-M.I.Mech.E. 


A concise treatment of the principles, methods, and applications of pneumatic conveyance of materials, 
with special reference to the conveying and elevating of heavy solid materials. With 34 illustrations 
and diagrams. 2s. 6d. net. 


“The suthor writes from pee experience, and the book will repay careful reading. It is not 
mathematical, but is entirely written from a practical point of view.’-——Ratlway Gazette, 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE CARRIAGE by Land of Passengers, 


Animals, and Goods 
By 8. W. CLARE, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- Law. 
Intended for the use of business men of all classes. "g. 6d. net. 


GUIDE TO RAILWAY LAW ; 
By A. E. Onaraan, M.A., LL.D., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-ai- Law. 
A handbook for Traders, Passengers, and others. Second Edition, including the Ministry of Transport 
Act, 1919. Subjecta dealt with include: The Carriage of Goodsa—The Usual Conditions of Consign- 
ment Notes—Ledger Credit Agreements—The Carriage of Animals—The Carriage of Passengers’ and 
Commercial Travellers’ Luggage, ete., ete. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Financial Editor—Finance for Business Men 


against the two amounts were 13°6 and 19:2. 
Bank of England Notes are, of course, 
covered within a few million by gold coin 
and bullion. As the maximum fiduciary 
issue is fixed for the year ahead and based 
on the relative contraction and expansion 
over the past year, a substantial reduction 
on the maximum issue for 1922 at 
£309,988,400 is indicated. This deflation of 
the volume of currency in circulation is 
eminently healthy, and the time is obviously 
approaching when we shall have a single 
note issue covered by a percentage of gold 
and bullion suggesting approximation to 
pre-war conditions. | 


Road Transport 


The year 192r proved exceedingly good 
from the point of view of road transport, 
and in that year, owing to the refusal of the 
railways to moderate abnormally heavy rates, 
an amount in the neighbourhood of Ir per 
‘cent to 12 per cent was filched from the 
companies in respect of goods carried. So 
satisfactory did this effort of a new industry 
appear that it was expected in many quarters 
that road transport would rapidly become a 
formidable competitor of the railways, or at 
least prove decidedly effective in reducing 
the very heavy rates the railway companies 
persisted in charging the trader. Unfor- 
tunately the summer of 1922 has most 
prejudicially affected this industry, and 
particularly those companies pioneering in 
the conveyance of passengers through the 
summer months; for more than one under- 
taking floated under apparently favourable 
auspices, in that the railway companies were 
still adhering to excessive charges both for 
goods and for passengers, has, owing to the 
inclement weather, gone into liquidation. 
One is inclined to think that if it had been 
possible to convert on demand .the many 
vehicles exclusively manufactured for the 
conveyance of passengers into vehicles for 
the conveyance of goods traffic, that the losses 
incurred might have been less heavy. 


How the Railways Lose Traffic 

An interesting example of how road trans- 
port can be made to pay is afforded by the 
organisation of Messrs. J. Lyons & Co.’s 
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fleet of vehicles. This progressive under 
taking has reduced its use of the railway 
companies’ facilities for distribution to about 
one-third. The company has been compelled 
én account of prohibitive freights to increase 
its road transport system not only in respect 
of short journeys but for long journeys as 
well. It has been found that long-distance 
traffic is more profitably conveyed in con- 
signments of three to six tons, and that for 
shorter distances, up to, say, thirty miles, 
consignments of two tons were the most 
economic. In both cases considerable savings 
were effected over the comparative expenses 
by rail. Messrs. Lyons as a progressive firm 
is one among many who have arrived at 
these conclusions in respect of road transport, 
and it is obvious that a very substantial 
amount of goods are being diverted from 
the railway companies, which had rates been 
lowered would still be carried by the railways. 
The inference is that if railway rates had 
been substantially reduced, let us say 
eighteen months ago, that it is fair to 
suppose the reduced charges would have 
been made up by an increased volume of 
traffic, and that the trader generally would 
have substantially benefited in his efforts to 
face heavy foreign competition in overseas 
markets. 


The Coal Industry 


A recently published official statistical 
summary of the coal-mining industry for 
the quarter ended 30th June, 1922, pre- 
supposes that as a profit-earning enterprise 
coal can hardly be considered successful 
under present conditions. The cost of pro- 
duction of a substantial majority of coal 
undertakings in the country shows that 
wages and the Miners’ Welfare Fund contri- 
butions absorbed 13s. 8-49d., while royalties, 
other costs, and stores and timber, after 
deducting proceeds on the miners’ coal, 
brought expenses up to 18s. r1-58d., resulting 
in a debit balance for the quarter of £38,685 
or o:r7d. per ton. For the previous quarter 
the credit balance for the whole country 
amounted to Is. 162d. per ton. 

An analysis of districts shows that credit 
balances varied between 4:13d. and Is. 1-41d. 
per ton in South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
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Northumberland and Durham; and in ten 
of the thirteen districts taken debit balances 
were shown varying between 3-65d. per ton 
and 4s, 2:45d. per ton. From the figures 
affecting the men’s earnings it does not 
appear that where wages are lower that 
credit balances are greater. Northumber- 
land, Durham and South Wales, the credit 
balance areas, have paid per man shift 
worked, in round figures, from 8s. gd. to 
gs. 8d., whereas in’ the York and East 
Midlands area earnings per shift amounted 
to 12s. 7-05d., where debit balances were 
shown. In the Bristol district, which 
exhibited a debit balance of 4s. 2:45d. per 
ton, earnings per shift were as low as 
8s. o-8rd. per ton. 


Railway Rates Again! 


The explanation of the fact that South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, Northumberland 
and Durham have shown a profit, is appar- 
ently due to proximity to the seaboard, for 
we find that for the quarter ended June, 
1922, the substantial amount of 18,374,738 
tons was shipped for export and foreign 
bunkers. These figures rather show that the 
present high price of coal and the curtailed 
profits earned by coal undertakings them- 
selves, are in a substantial measure due to 
the heavy cost of railway rates. The industry 
is, of course, very heavily capitalised; but 
many of the most powerful concerns are not 
dependent upon coal only, but have substan- 
tial interests in iron, shipping ventures, etc., 
and this overlapping into what may be 
described as complementary industries, no 
doubt effects substantial economies that 
would not be evident were such industries 
entirely separated and independent. 


A Word on Stock and Share Options 


There are three types of options in opera- 
tion on the Stock Exchange, i.e. the Call 
option, the Put option, and the Put-and-call 
option. 

In the case of the Call option a stated sum 
is paid for the right to call a given amount 
of stock or shares at the end of an agreed 
period. During the run of the period the 
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operator has the right to sell the stock or > 
shares, and the bargain is neutralised at the 
end of the period by his calling the shares 
from the broker who took the money on the 
option. 

Where the option is for a longer period 
than one account the operator must ‘continue 
(technically “ take in ”) the stock or shares 
from one account to another. As a seller of 
the stock he is a “ bear,” and consequently 
would receive a rate from the market— 
except in the case where the market is 
against him and a “ backwardation ” becomes 
necessary. The straightforward operator in 
‘call’ options requires a rising market. 

The Put option is the reverse of the 
foregoing. A sum is paid for the right to 
“put,” at the end of a given period, an 
agreed amount of stock or shares on the 
broker with whom the business is transacted. 
At any time during the agreed period the 
operator can buy the stock or shares, and 
put them on the broker at the end of the 
period, thus neutralising the bargain. 

Where the period of the option requires 
the stock to be carried over the position of 
the operator is that of a “bull” of the 
stock or shares, and it will be necessary for 
him to pay a “ contango ” from one account 
toanother. For the straightforward operator 
in “ put” options a falling market is required. 

The “ Put-and-call ” option is a combina- 
tion of the two foregoing options, and 
requires, aS a rule, a payment, for the 
privilege of operating both ways, double 
that of the single option. To give an 
example: an operator pays {x per share 
for the “ put-and-call ” for three months on 
roo shares at £10, or a sum of £100, excluding 
brokerage. The shares decline to £9 and the 
operator buys roo shares against his option. 
He has thus covered his option money, 1.e. 
£100. Before the expiration of the three 
months the shares have risen to £11, the 
operator sells against his option and makes 
the difference between £9 and {11 on roo 
shares, i.e. £200. This £200 will represent 
his profit on the transaction, less brokerage . 
charges, as his first operation of buying the 
shares at {9 covered the expense of the 
original payment for the double option. 
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OLD RELIABILITY 


The best friends of the “ Swan” are its 
oldest friends. 


Who are they ? 


Many thousands of business and profes- 
sional men (and women) in all ranks of life 
who have used “ Swan ” Pens for periods up 
to thirty years. They have proved by 
constant daily use the “ Swans ” unfailing 
reliability and given it a place among their 
most cherished personal possessions. 


The Rt. Rev. R. MacInnes, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
wrote on 19th August, 1922, to the makers of the 
famous ‘“‘ Swan ” Pens the following—— 


“ Iam sure you will be interested to know that I 
write this letter with one of your “SWAN ” 
Fountain Pens which was given me as a birthday 
present 31 years ago. I think it must be almost 
a record even for your excellent pens that I have 
used the same nib all that time without change or 
repair of any sort. I cannot be too grateful io 
you for the constant use and pleasure the pen has 


given me.” 






FOUNTPENS 


Self-filling Type from 15/- 
Standard Type 5», 12/6 
Sold by Stationers and Jewellers 


LIST POST FREE 


Mase, Topp & Co., Lro., Swan House, 133 & 135, 

Oxford St., London, W.1. Branches: 79 & 80, High 

Holborn, W.C.1; 97, Cheapside, E.C.2; 95a, Regent 

Street, W.1; and at 3, Exchange Street, Manchester; 
Paris, Brussels, ete. 
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Autobugraphy of WHITNEY 


[ Thts is the sixth of a sarles of historles whioh past 
and present students will contribute to the advertising snnounce- 
ments of The School of Accountancy. Apart trom the names, 
which fcr obvious reasons are 
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“TI was entrusted with the Secretarial and 
Accountancy work of the Oompany I” 





tn -keeping, 
Londo 


employers were so pleas 


appointed Seor 


into the proper 


oe ee gera 
persuaded me to or tha Diploma of the ' 
n Assoctation of Accountants. idi f ; 
“ Could I concentrate on study after sixteen wasted 
determination did it. I took all 
certificates as trial exams. in my stride, and 
of the L.A. A. with flying pee gee Second Place, My ' 
that they pat. 

“ I was immediately entrusted with the Seoretarial and Accounting . 
work of the Company, a large ooncern with several branches, and 
to a subsidiary or 
audtior to a Publio Authority, three 
to certain emaller concerns, 

“ Two years’ effiotent training by The School of Accountancy, abilities 
directed + 7 


and the result a competent business controller able to tackle any 


Income jumped from 
£130 to £650 p.a. 


s Y folke alwaya said I was clever, and, foolishly, I took 
myself at thetr valuation and wondered why my employers 
did not appoint me a manager or something. One day 
when I could not solve a certain problem the thought struck me that [ 
did not know just as much about my job as I ought. This started 
introspection, and I made u ` 
noticed the advertisement of 


my mind to tmprove. Fortunately, I 


School of T a F a 
coaching 


ears? Wel, 
Royal Socieiy of Arts kindred 
the Final Haam. 


all my expenses. 


tsatton. I was appointed . 
Ismited Companies and 


inis, 
anch 


energies focussed on practical 


ae of office admintstration from First Account to Balance-sheet, or 


osting 


blemas or Taw Returns. In two short years my income 
jumped from £130 to £650 per annum.” 


For business knowledge that has definite money 
value—train under School of Accountancy guidance 


VERY hour spent in study 
under School of Accountancy 
guidance—every work paper, 

test paper, appraisement or criti- 
cism you reocive deals concisely and 
exclusively with that specialised 
knowledge for which there is a real 
demand and which has a definite 
money-value. 


Individual attention and the highest 
standard of instruction are assured 
by The School’s Tutorial Staff, 
which comprises one hundred and 
twenty Chartered Accountants, 
Chartered Secretaries, Bankers, 


Solicitors, Economists, Costing 
Experts and other business 
specialista. 


Six to Twelve g Hi twelve months 
Montha’ the time usa 
Training taken by The Sahoul 
° Students to complete 
their courses, but there is no 
time limit, and no extra fee 
is charged even if the tuition he 
spread over a period of years. 

Rarely do School of Accountancy 
students who train for professional 
examinations fail to pass at the first 
sitting, but in such s case the training 


is continued without further charge 
until succesa is achieved. 


What Postal School of Accountancy 
Training ostal Si peace 

seriously applying 
Means. yourself to study after 
the day's work is done, for three hours 
on at least two evenings a week over 
a minimum period of six months. By 
this means alone will it be ible for 
you to achieve success simular to that 
which has already been won by the 
thousands of students who have 
preceded you. 


Why not eoeagh 
o 


ai elf bers our students 
lo y Poke. have achieved re- 


: kablo succeases by 
sional Status? ndertaking courses of 
business training which qualify them 


large num- 


to fill executive positions, we tnd more’ 


and more each that men are 
electing to train for the professional 
examinations. 

With the right to use after your name 
certain letters which signify that you 
have passed an independent examina- 
tion and been admitted a member of 
a Society or Institute of Professional 
men, you a incre ification 
recognised by employers the world 
over. 


During 1921 and the first half of 1922, 
Students of The School gained Thirteen 
First Places in the Profesional Examin- 
ations and Eleven Royal Society of Arts 
Silver Medals. These resulta constitute 
& record for the United Kingdom. 


FREE—The School’s 


120 page Business Guide 
It, contains useful infor- 
mation business 


executive posthon. 
Write for a copy to-day to “=e $ | 
Business Dept., ` ; 


THE SCHOOL OF: 


AGQCQOUNTAN CY: 
2 West Regent Street, GLASGOW: 
10 Essex St, Strand, LONDON, W.0.2. 


Millgate Buildings, Long ee aA 


Hale Chambers, 22 Sir Thomas Street, 

LIVERPOOL 
Standard Buildings, Clty Square LEEDS, 
8 Newhall Street — -— IRMINGHAM | 





If you will make an effort to qualify for a responsible position in. 
business, The School of Accountancy will stand by you until you succeed 
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New Educational Series 


Messrs. E. & 8. LIVINGSTONE are introducing a new series 
of Publications on subjecta of Educational Interest, Ar 
authors are University Professors and Lecturers, 

recognised authorities on the subjecta with whichthey or 


The second volume in this series has just been published, 
entitied— 


EXECUTORSHIP AND TRUST 
ACCOUNTS 

By J. Are SBG oe F. 

Seottish ae Health, my 8yo, with 

öd. Postage 8d. (ay bank fan iho Lawyer, Trustee, 

Beneficiary, Accountant and Student.) 


(Prospectus can be had on application.) 


oover, Ba. 
Executor, 


Oontents in Brief: Book-keeping m a ange Business— 
Executorship Transaotions—A Accounts and Dischargse— 
ee ee Plea for 


Trust Transactions 
Uniformity and Bim 
The firat volume published recently— 


The Principles of the Law of Sale of Goods 


By H. AITKEN, K.C., Lecturer on Industrial Law, University 
of Edinburgh.’ Demy 8vo, cloth, with attractive jacket, 
200 pp. co 108, 6d. net. Postage 6d. (A took for 
Business Men, Practising ANTEA and Accountants, and 
Students pr Accountanoy, Commerce and Law.) 
Prospectus can be had on application. 
OONTHNTS : Tables of Cases—-General Princi 
tion of the Contract-—-The Passing of the 
Risk—Conditions and Warrantles-—-Transfer of 
Delivery of the Goods—Acceptance of the Goods and 
Payment of the Price-—Actlona for Breach of Contract— 
Rights of Unpaid Seller a t the Goods—Some Special 
forms of Contracta of Contracta of Sale F.O.B., 
Contracts of Sale O.LF., Sales by Auction ; Contracts by 
Hire System. 


E. & §. LIVINGSTONE—MEDICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS—i8 and 17 TEVIOT PLACK, EDINBURGH 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL im 


PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office 


ASSETS .. . 248,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME $7,000,000 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 
Whole Life Policies, 20 Years in force, show 
average increase of the sum assured by Bonus 
exoeeding 60 per cent. Endowment Assurance 

ts are slao Unsurpassed. 


London Oftice: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM ST. 


E.C.4 
W. 0. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom 
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10 Veuve 


from To-day_ 


What will your 
Position be? 


ago, two clerks worked side by side. 


One 


years 
lodded on, conscientious, industrious. But to-day 


o is still a clerk in the same old buainess. 


The other looked ahead. The same old surroundings year 


in,- year out, were not his idea of a succesaful career. 


trained. 


He 


To-day he is Managing Director of several important pee 


cerns, and an authority on international finance. 


training had fitted him to seize opportunities and build his 
future. His grip of the things that matter in business won 


him & big success. 


What about you? 


Will you plod ‘on and watch others forge ahead ? 
years hence will you be somebody who matters in the 
of business ? It is you only who can choore. 


Or ten 


world 


Finance is the fundamental basis of business. Men who 
know finance, gofar. There is no limit set to their ambition. 


The PREMIER PERSONAL 
POSTAL SYSTEM 
of Training in Finance 
and Accountancy 


is the foundation on which many successful men have 


bullit their careers. When 
work done by The Premier 


yon have investigated the 
ol, yoni ih decide that 


here is the personal kind of ‘Training which will quickly 


worth-while 
Full partacula 


ceases of students 
sent free on request, 





Herbert H. Negus, F.L8.A., A.L.A.A., atc. eto. 


NEGUS-PREMIER 


Commercial School 


get u upon the road to 
achievement. 
ra of training, 
terms, testimony of former 
studenta, and recent ae 
e 


WRITE TO.DAY 
FOR FREE GUIDE 
fIustrated which contains valu- 
able information and advice. 


Desk 101 BRADFORD 
Courses include: Accountan Secre hip, Costing, Book- 
’ Practice, conomics, Mercantile 


Toring, Income Tax Law a 
rhe war AL mar bette and Management, Company 
Practice; Shipping Law and Practice, ete., 


Law and 
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Hard Work on Efficient Lines 


is all that is required to bring the country’s trade back to prosperity. 

BUSINESSES nowadays cannot bé run on the old haphazard lines, but 

must be reorganized; brought up to date; old methods abandoned ; 

improved systems installed ; new ideas grasped ; and wasteful experiments 
eschewed. 


HOW TO DO ALL THIS 


ig fully described in a ee A complete guide and 
the splendid new reference book on 


Pitman Publication— z R WU SI NESS all business matters 
UT ee | ————— 
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WHOLESALER 
RETAILER. 
MANUFACTURER 


Crown 4to, 56 
pages, copiously 
illustrated 


Each 


With Contributions 
by well-known 
Business Men 


Published in 
26 Fortnightly 
Parts 
Edied by F. F. 
SHARLES, F.S.A. A. 


(Gold Medallist), 
A.C. I.S. 


M 
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Business Building is an Entirely New Work 


and its object is to provide men and women in business (empl~yers or employed) with informa- 
tion that will help them to organize their businesses efficiently, and will assist them to solve 
the many vexing problems of business life. 

Business Burwpwe is written by specialist contributors, who deal authoritatively with all 
the newest ideas in business methods, is well printed, brightly written, fully illustrated, never 
dull, and is remarkably good value. All tiresome technicalities are avoided. Reading it 
will be a pleasure, not a task. 


“==! Business Building is out to help f= ™""] 
Part I ready į Business Building WILL help 7. Ofall.. 
February 7th | LET Business Building help YOU Newsagents a 


st E 








To SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Please send me full particulars of BUSINESS BUILDING post free. 
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first issue and have derived much 
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READ WHAT THEY SAY 


“The magazine is the best of its 
kind I have seen, and I consider tt 3 
such an admirable production that I} 
have recommended it to several of my : 


* 
+ 
t 
+ 


friends, who are now regular readers.” 
J. P., Edinburgh. 


Business Organisation 
"It ts onz of the few publications 


eli I makea pant of renulaiy tanne. | keeps progressive minds in touch with one another. 


and i Cth? reading. I think it is i Its special appeal is to the keen Business Man, and 
admirably adjusted to the needs and the + above all, to Directors, Secretaries, Accountants and 


interesis of the busi a 2 : 
r L M, Temple, EC. | Other executive heads. 


ia isis op e oe a pop Many business firms find it pays them to subscribe for 
business magazines I consider yours the several copies every month for the use of their Staffs. 
best of the lot.” T. P., Ashton-u-Lyne. 


“ I have been a subscriber since the It wins new readers, and it keeps the old. 


You can have BUSINESS ORGANISATION posted to 
you regularly every month for 12s. per annum. Fill 
up this form and send it, with your remittance. 


To Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 
Please forward, post free, BUSINESS ORGANISATION fot. 
months to commence with No eee sec in payment for which I enclose usns 


pleasure and benefit from u.” 
L. J. R, Wellington. 


FOROCER OSE SSEONE SEC ORES OOSE HERE TOES ESS 


Terms: 1 month, 1/3 post paid. Annual subscription, 12/- 
Remittances from the Dominions or Foreign Countries must be made by BRITISH POSTAL 
NOTES or INTERNATIONAL MONEY ORDERS. 
Kindly communicate with the Publishers if you have any difficulty in obtaining this Magazins from your Newsagent 


my 
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NOTICE PLATES, ETC. 








We shall be pleased 
to submit esti- 
mates free for 
any class of enamelled 
si a AY TOR, 
whether advertisemen —Employ salesmen—with poor 
eine poe returns ?-—-Sell through Ret. il- 
> ers-—and fail to get sufficiently 


ary Pm FTF 


tes tor factory, co- 


$ Yi lery, or workshop. large and quick “ repeats ” ? 
F 4i #2 Protector y Enamelled If SỌ, what 48 Wrong 
ff Signs withstand the hard- Our Research Department has pro- 
U est wear and resist a one ar age ei with 
tmospheric e ve solutions to such problems. 
i afecta. an e n It can find the ons right solution to 
workmanship, ‘f Protec- decrease selling costs and multiply net 


tor” Enamel Signs are 


fits. 
superior to most other pro : 
executed As a shag bree to helping you, 
Sane possible time a write for details of sales problems 
we have solved, and for a copy of our 


a r wor Business Analysis Blank. 
Write Depot B,O. GRIFFITHS & WELLER 
for estimates to-day i 
; l 5 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE 
The Protector Coy., Ltd. Burro LONDON, W.G 
ON FA 
i. Eccles, near Manchester 
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Incorporation of Companie 


DRAFT FORMS OF 
MEMORANDUMS & ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATIO 


_ Settled by Mr. D. G. HEMMANT, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Author of “ The Compantes « 
1908 to 1917,” and revised by him at frequent intervals. 


FORM A—-For Large Public Companies os. 6d. FORM B—For Small Public Companies 2s. 
FORM 0-—-For Large Private Companies 3s. 8d. FORM D—For Small Private Companies 2s. 


Forms A and C contain a ce regen te Memorandum of Association, and a complete set of 
Articles, appropriate for a Public or Private Company respectively, entirely superseding Table A. 
Forms B and D contain a comprehensive Memorandum of Association and a set of Articles adopting Tabl 
with suitable modifications, appropriate for a Public or Private Company respectively. With each For 
complete copy of Table A is bound up. 


Companies Registered. Trustees’ Statutory Declarations under 


Deeds of Arrangement Filed. 
Annual and other Returns Filed. ae Resolutions Printed, Filed, and 





Adjudication of Stamp Duty on Deeds Advertised in accordance with Official 
obtained. requirements. 

Bills of Sale and Deeds of Arrangement Notice of Liquidators’ Apoctaaneat and 
Stamped and Registered. Liquidators’ Aceounts Filed. 





COMPANY SEALS and REQUISITE 
WORKS ON COMPANY LAW AND PRACTIC 


THIRTY-FIFTH EDITION (1922). Price 15s, net; ab 

HANDBOOK ON THE FORMATION, MANAGEMENT, AND WINDING-UP O FOINT 8 STOCK COMPAN) 

By Sie Francis Gorn- Browne, M.A., KO 
“The whole work cannot be too highly praised.” ——Law Quarterly Review. 

FIFTEENTH . EDITION (1923). Royal 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net; by post 8s. 8d. 

COMPANY LAW AND PRAOTICE: an Alphabetical Guide thereto. By Hernerr W, JORDAN, Comz 

Registration Agent, and STANLEY Borrm, Solicitor. The text of the Companies Acts is included. 
“Mr. Herbert W. Jordan has more experience of Company Registration than any other man breathing, 
is therefore fully qualified to be a guide unto others.” —-PF'inancial News. 


FIFTH EDITION (1920). Price 2s, 6d. net; by post 2s. 11d. 
THE SECRETARY AND HIS DIRECTORS. By Heeszer W. JORDAN, Managing Director of Jordan & Si 
Lid., and Sraxnzey Borrm, Sokciior, Authors of “Company Law and Practice.” 
‘ SEVENTEENTH EDITION (1922). Price 7s. 6d. net; by 
THE SEORETARY’S MANUAL ON THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF JOINT i STOJE COM COMP ANTES, with Fo; 
and Precedents. By James Frrzparnicn, F.C.A. (late Lecturer on Accountancy to the London Ohan 
of Commerce), and T. E. Haypon, M.A., Barrtster-at- Law. 


SEVENTH EDITION (1922). Price 5s. net; by post Ss. 6d, 


THE CONDUCT OF AND PROCEDURE AT PUBLIC AND COMPANY MEETINGS. By Arsxrt Craw, 
Gray’s Inn and the South-Hastern Oircuit, Barrister-ai- Law. 





FORTIETH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. Boards, 4s. net; Cloth, 5s. 6d. net; by post, Is. extra. 
THE COMPANIES DIARY AND AGENDA BOOK FOR 1923. Size 13 in. by 8 in., with two pages to the wi 
showing the week’s proceedings at a glance. Copious up-to-date notes on British, Colonial, and Fore 
Company Law and Practices; on Stamp Duties and Fees; on Annual Returns of Capital and Memb 
with examples, and a mass ‘of information of peculiar importance to Directors, Secretaries, Accounta 
and other business men. Edited by HRIRBERT W. JORDAN, Company Registration Agent, 
“ Replete. with information relating to Joint-stock Companies. '—PThe Times. 


Company JORDAN & SONS, LTD. Publisbe 
Registration 116 to 118 Chancery Lane tem: Printe 


HOLBORN 434 


London : - = W.C.2 (Two Lines) 


Agents City Branch: 18 Broad Street Place, E.C.2 L. watz 2798 Statione 
ESTABLISHED 1863. BANKERS: -London County Westminster & Parr’s, Temple” Bar. 
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COME AND SEE 


BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 


(oppostie Westminster Abbey) 


Come and see a hundred and one ways of conducting business 
more efficiently—of getting your administrative and executive 
work done accurately and quickly. 


Real efficiency in business means more and better work and less 
worry and fatigue—it reduces overhead charges and increases 
sales—it benefits both employer and employee. 


No matter what your position in business, man or woman, 
Managing Director, Sales Manager, Book-keeper or Typist, you 
are cordially invited to Business Efficiency, and you cannot 
afford to stay away. 


If you haven’t a ticket just present your business card at the doors 


A VISIT WILL CERTAINLY BE WORTH WHILE 
7th to 17th February, 1923. 12 noon to 9 p.m. daily 








f Chour Products 
AE vy: à can be puton 

CONTINENTALMARKET 
through Expert Advertising 


GORDON GOT CH LTD 
Wel art? ST Bride oa eed 
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l PITMAN’S 

| RADIO YEAR BOOK | 
i923 == | 
: A Handbook and Guide 
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for all interested in 
Radio Receiving 








Pitman’ The handy 

Business Man's s Guide book on all 1 6 OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 1/ 6 
Seventh Edition - - - 6s. net eee PELEA PEE ti iain alts os isda cals al EE 
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THE SLIDE RULE Arrlied to, Commercial Caleulations 


By R. M. SHIREBY 


Tus book, the result of over 20 years’ practical rience in every branch of modern commerce, should be in the 

hands of all who have calculations to work out. novel and interesting course of commercial arithmetic in itself, 

it gives the progreesive student a thorough insight into the marvels of slide-rule arithmetic—a system of calculation which 

cute out all the drudgery consequent upon the accepted style of working and which does the work in one-fourth the time. 
CALCULATING IS MECHANICAL: LET A SLIDE RULE DO IT. This book tells you how. 

The Financial News saya: ‘It haa been used in the office of The Financial News for many years, and we can 

bear testimony to the ease with which it oan be manipulated and to the diverse calculations to which it can be turned.” 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 perce 2/6 wer 
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A SAVING IN THE PALM OF YOUR HAND 


A. good bookkeeper is worth two poor ones. A girl with an Elliott-Fisher machine is worth 
at least two of the best bookkeeping clerks you ever had. Why ?—because on the Elliott-Fisher 
flat writing surface she can do all the essentials of bookkeeping at one writing which a clerk must 
do one at a time. 


Just calculate a moment. How many bookkeeping clerks have you? What do they cost ? 
On the above basis how much can you save every month? Call in our representative and find 
out how Elliott-Fisher provides more accounting information, better records, faster, at less cost, 


and with absolute mechanical accuracy. 


1. Elliott-Fisher gives a 
complete record (written des- 
cription as well as figures) of 
each transaction. Without 
both no record is really 
complete or understandable. 


2. It saves the maximum 
of time and labour by making 
the greatest number of records 


or the greatest number of 
legible copies of one record at 
one writing. 


The invoice, the statement, 
the ledger record, the analysis 
of sales or purchases, or any 
other related combination of 
records, can be made at one 
operation on the flat writing 


surface, an exclusive Elliott- 
Fisher feature. 


3. It provides the Daily 
Audit Sheet, a carbon repro- 
duction of the entries made 
on all records, which gives 
mechanical proof of the 
operator’s accuracy. 


The Elliott-Fisher representative will gladly help analyse your accounting problems and 
without placing you under any obligation make a written report of what Elliott-Fisher can do 


for you. 


ELLIOTT - FISHER COMPANY, 10 Queen Street, London, F.C.4 


Telephone: OYTY 4520 


Branches at: GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER and BRISTOL 





iott-Fisher 


Accounting and Writing Machines: Flat Writing Surface 
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Notes and News 
Business Firms Support Air Travel 
it is interesting to note that several 

business houses are making use of the 
new air season tickets which are now 
issued ‘by the Daimler Airway over the 
route between Manchester and London. 
The normal single fare from London to 
Manchester is {2 5s., and by paying £100, 
says the Datly News, a block of tickets 
may be taken, available for 50 single or 
25 return flights, making a saving of 10s. 
on the return journey. 


Go to ‘* Business Efficiency ”’ 

“ Business Efficiency,” the highly suc- 
cessful demonstration of modern scientific 
aids to efficiency in the office, proved 
such an impetus to trade last year that 
the Office Appliances Trades Association 
have decided to hold it again on a far 
more extensive scale at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, between 7th and 17th 
February. This event will be of the 
greatest interest to business men, because 
its organisers undertake to show how by 
the introduction of the latest labour- 
saving and scientific devices a much 
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greater turnover can be effected without 
any addition to staff, and how dividends 
can be paid out of savings despite the 
vastly increased cost of labour and ovet- 
head’ expenses involved in running a 
business to-day. There can be no doubt 
that the office is the brain system of every 
individual organisation—the nerve centre 
from which the executive directs and 
controls the entire business—and therefore, 
because on its efficiency everything de- 
pends, it ought to be the most intelligent 
and highly organised unit in the whole 
organisation. A visit :to “ Business 
: Efficiency ” should prove an inspiration 
to business men of the executive type— 
directors, secretaries, accountants, office 
managers, and their assistants. 


Those Hague Rules ! 

If it be-true that an appeal to the 
pocket is always the most effective 
approach, then surely the general adop- 
tion of the Hague Rules in bills of lading 
has been brought measurably nearer. In 
the case of marine policies where extra 
premium has been payable to cover risk 
of non-delivery, the insurance companies 
are now offering a return of one-third of 
the additional premium where the refer- 
able bills of lading contain the Hague 
Rules. One enterprising shipping company 
has been particularly careful to point out 
this concession to all its present and 
prospective clients, and should in con- 
sequence reap well-deserved traffic. Pos- 
sibly we shall now see the pace being 
forced and the laggards coming into line. 


The Functions of Direction and 

Management 

Sir John A. Cockburn touched upon a 
matter of considerable interest to those 
responsible for the administration of 
public companies in his speech when 
presiding over the annual meeting of the 
Institute of Directors. He pointed out 
that the distinction between direction 
and management was not always under- 
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stood, and went on to say that a director 
was not expected to interfere with the 
details of the management except under 
extraordinary circumstances. His station 
was on the bridge rather than in the 
engine room ; he had to take a wider view 
than was possible to the experts upon 
whom the managing details of the busi- 
ness depended. Under existing circum- 
stances the responsibilities of directors 
were heavier than ever. 


The Investor’s Point of View 

The recent disclosures in the City lend 
emphasis to these remarks, but in prac- 
tice it is not ‘always easy-to distinguish 
clearly the line of demarcation between 
the functions of direction and manage- 


- . ment, and -+to--prevent the- overlapping 


from which friction and worse evils arise. 
The policy of promoting successful man- 
agers to directorships is happily growing 
in favour, but while it opens another door 
to ability and enables the company to 
take the fullest advantage of specialised 
knowledge and experience, it undeniably 
increases the lability to confusion be-. 
tween managerial and directive responsi- _ 
bility, and where such directors continue 
to hold their managerial positions confu- 
sion cannot be avoided.. From the point 
of view of the investing public, the dangers 
are greatest, perhaps, in the case of 
directors who are also secretaries of their 
company. Leading authorities on com- 
pany law and procedure are strongly 
of opinion that these two positions should 
never be combined. After all, however, 
the public grievance against directors is. 
not that they are too prone to interfere 
in the details of management, but that 
they are inclined to take too lightly the 
responsibilities of direction, with disas- 
trous results to the company. Investors 
have had enough of guinea-pig directors. 
As to the legal responsibilities of direc- 
tors, which in these critical times for 
commercial enterprise are undoubtedly 
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serious and perturbing, attention is direc- 
ted elsewhere in this issue to the many 
pitfalls they contain for the unwary. 
The Business Man’s Attitude to 

Education. 

It is the fashion at those periodic 
conferences which afford the professional 
educationist so many congenial oppor- 
tunities of lecturing the community at 
large, to sneer at 
the business man's 
attitude to educa- 
tion, and to misre- 
present him as the 
determined foe of 
almost every form of 
culture for the work- 
ers except that which 
is purely utilitarian 
in its objects. Mr. 
George Sampson 
could not resist this 
ancient jibe when, at 
one of the meetings 
of the Educational 
Association held last 
month at University 
College, he unneces- 
sarily pointed out 
that “it is not the 
purpose of national 
education to provide 
the commercial man 
with a supply of cheap and ready- 
made labour.” The sneer is both cheap 
and unworthy, but rarely has it been 
more promptly or more effectually refuted. 


Photo 
THE Hon. Str Jonn A. Cocksurn, K.C.M.G. 


What Representative Firms are Doing 

Speaking at the same conference, three 
days later, Mr. Reginald W. Ferguson, 
B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Educational Organiser 
to Cadbury Bros., gave an account of 
what representative business firms 
throughout the country are doing, 
entirely voluntarily, in the way of pro- 
viding educational facilities for their 
employees, and surely the professional 





teachers at the conference could hardly 
have believed their ears! In his capacity 
of hon. secretary of the Association for 
Education in Industry and Commerce, 
Mr. Ferguson had invited the members 
to forward particulars of novel or impor- 
tant developments in- their educational 
schemes, and these details showed clearly 
enough how false and unjust is the charge 
that big business 
men as a body are 
advocates of what 
is known to teachers 
as the “slave the- 
ory” of education. 
He declared that it 
had been left, in the 
main, to progressive 
employers to keep 
alive the day conti- 
nuation school move- 


ment. He described 
the various educa- 
tional schemes in 


operation at, among 
other prominent 
firms, Messrs. Swan, 
Hunter and Wigham 
Richardson, Reck- 
itt’s, J.S. Fry & Son 
(Bristol), the Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee Co., 
Harrods, Ltd., Self- 
ridge’s, W. H. Allen, Sons & Co. (Bed- 
ford), Lever Bros., Rowntree’s, Barr & 
Stroud's, Crandage & Co. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of most of these 
schemes was, curiously enough, the em- 
phasis placed upon education in its 
broadest aspect, and the opportunities 
afforded the employees of acquiring not 
only a practical knowledge of the tech- 
nique of their special calling, but of 
extending their knowledge of literature, 
science, and art in its various forms. 


Elliott & Fry 


A Suggestion to Teachers 
The facts, we think, afford conclusive 

























_ bility for the reactionary educational 

policy recommended in the Geddes reports 
-It might indeed be found by professional 
= educationists if, instead of recklessly 
© condemning the business man, they 
would endeavour to understand his 
= attitude to education, that there was a 
“much greater measure of agreement 
between them on fundamental principles 
‘than is generally supposed, and that his 


financial situation to get value for money 
spent, even on education, is not neces- 
sarily to be interpreted as inimical to 
educational progress, or as 


of teachers would better serve the cause 


they have at heart if they could, by 


friendly discussion with organised bodies 
of business men, discover what is common 
ground in educational policy, concentrate 
upon this, and seek to compose differences 
_. . where they exist rather than to emphasise 
them by harsh and frequently unjust 
criticism. 


Fire Losses and Bad Trade 
The year 1922 was another bad year 
© for fire insurance companies, A great 
= many of those established in the height 
of the boom of 1919 and 1920 will find 
it very difficult to justify their existence. 
Pb: Yt is a curious thing that heavy fire 
¿a Josses invariably coincide with bad trade. 
An American contemporary goes so far 
= as to say that 25 per cent of the fire losses 
which have occurred in America this year 
are due to arson. It is possible that 
in a country like America, where the 
Western European is giving place to 
© the Eastern European, that the sug- 
© gestion may be true, but the cause of 
l increased fres in bad times on this 
-side is not necessarily arson. Bad 


ne. s Organ sation and M anag 


evidėriče that canes men as a alas: | 
<- cannot be loosely saddled with responsi- 


determination in the country's present | 


‘individual - and, where there are 
losses, 


a a soulless 

- denial of the right of the child to the i 
-fullest opportunities of self-development. 
- We suggest that the national associations. 


‘Forthcoming. Insurance Legislation 


-The coming Session is likely to see the 
introduction ofa Bill to amend the lav 
as to ; 


‘whom practically absolute power was 


“humblest agent. 







times mean “general slackness, especially ee 
“in offices 


and warehouses. Precau- 
tions are omitted, there is a great deal 
of smoking—cigarette ends cause more 
fires than any other danger. The 
pr incipal goes away early without that _ 


final look und which he never forgets ier 


when he is busy, and generally, proper > 
care is wanting before locking up for 
the night. 

A great many people think that fire 
loss does not matter because the cost is 





paid by an insurance company. Of 
-course the truth is that the national loss _ 











is the same whether losses arè paid by 
an insurance company or by a privé 
fire insurance premiums- rise, $0 
that a further clog is put on industry. 
Insurance companies are not pleased 
with high losses, even where the risks _ 
have been covered by adequate premiums. — a 
They. have shown again’ and again their — 
anxiety to reduce premiums where addi- 
tional fire  preventatives are installed. 
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in their incipient negotiation stage have 
provoked wide opposition from those 
concerned. The Industrial Assurance 
Bill, as originally drafted, provided for 
the creation of a new Department of 
State under an Inspector-General, to 

















given to deal not only with the fortunes. 
of the companies but with those of al 
engaged in the business down to- 
It provoked a 3 

able agitation to secure ordinary 
play amongst those engaged in industrial 
assurance. It is: understood that some 
of the more offensive. points. have bee 
eliminated, but | that the- Bill will 
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vigorously opposed on some that re- 
main. Fortunately the tendency of the 
new Government will not be so hostile 


to private enterprise as that of the 
last. 
Workmen’s Compensation: Malin- 


gering 

The Workmen’s 
as drafted, provided 
for such rates of 
compensation in the 
event of accident that 
it would never have 
been worth a work- 
man’s while to get 
well again. In recent 
legislation there has 
been too great a 
tendency to glorify 
the virtues of human 
nature. Whena 
critic ventures to say 
that a workman or 
an employer will pro- 
bably act according 
to the lower dictates 
of human nature— 
that is, for his own 
personal advantage 
—people are apt to 
take offence and to 
claim for everybody 
—high and low—the absolute perfection 
of disinterested honour. That is a mist 
which requires to be blown away. Every- 
one who has practised in workmen's 
compensation knows that malingering 
is a really vital difficulty, and the larger 
the weekly compensation, the slower the 
recovery, but the real fight over this 
Bill will turn on a different point of 
substance. 

It proposes to make insurance compul- 
sory and to reduce the agent's commission 
from an average of 10 per cent of the 
premiums, which it is now, to 5 per cent 
of the premiums. 


Compensation Bill, 


Portrait 





SIR WILLIAM J, 


Insurance Brokers v. The Companies : 

The Coming Struggle 

The rapid development of a class of 
gnsurance brokers and the foundation 
of a powerful Institute to defend their 
interests has resulted in large business 
firms placing their insurances into the 
hands of brokers so as to obtain the 
finest possible rates. Notwithstanding 
that brokers act on 
behalf of their clients 
and labour assidu- 
ously to reduce the 
rates of premium 
chargeable, they yet 
derive their commis- 
sion from the com- 
panies against whose 
rates they are really 
fighting. They claim 
that a commission of 
5 per cent on work- 
men’s compensation 
insurance would 
barely pay their office 
and staff expenses, 
and at the same time 
they say that their 
services to their 
clients are such that 
they cannot be dis- 
pensed with. There 
are all the makings 
of a very pretty quarrel in this position. 

An eminent fire insurance man writ- 
ing in the Insurance Record, and dwelling 
on the necessity of economy in expen- 
diture in view of the increase of fire 
claims, to which we have already 
referred, suggests that the truest economy 
can be effected by reducing the brokers’ 
commission, which, speaking generally, 
equals 15 per cent of the bulk of the 
premiums and 10 per cent of certain 
selected premiums charged on the highest 
scale. Clearly, coming from a man of 
such eminence, this points to the possi- 
bility of a struggle between the tariff 
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mpanies ands -the 
commission question. 





struggle. 
¿think the companies would win. 































the brokers, they are promoting a Bill 
in Parliament to license insurance-agents. 


= Evidence accumulates that the revival 
in British trade has definitely commenced, 


: manufacturers. 


_ improvement recently reported in the 
iron and steel trade—a basic industry 
-which has suffered perhaps more severely 
-than any other during the depression 


- competition. 
' orders have been secured of late in 
competition with foreign firms—the most 
<>. notable recent case is Cammell, Laird & 


ey 200 all-steel bogie open railway w agons 
and 140 covered wagons to the Central 


¿again down to a competitive basis. As 
_ to the progress of the steel trade revival, 
© Sir W. J. Larke, director of the National 
Federation of Iron and Steel Manufac- 
turers, 
. He states that the rate of production in 
_ steel now equals go per cent of the monthly 


` average rate. The November steel ex- 


the war. Shipbuilding is also reviving, 


-United Kingdom. He looks for a slow 
-and steady improvement throughout the 
„year. 





The Improvement in the Steel Trade 


„from the difficulty of meeting foreign — 
The fact that many capital — 


: a Co, ’s successful tender for the supply of. 


reports some Interesting facts: 
-average for 1913, while the production 
_of -pig-iron equals 60 per cent of the- 


ports were the biggest since the end of 


So many other industries depend 


bökés one the : 
It will be very 
interesting to see the upshot of this 
Under present conditions we. 


~ Amongst other action being taken by 


of the Exchequer of a committee to 


meet the reasonable. demands. of busi 


Argentine Railway—shows that British | 
-labour and other productive costs are 


ia er _prosperit 


_progress. towards recovery recorded by 
‘Sir W. J. Larke will 1 be received with the | 
liveliest satisfaction.. a 


in the return forms, claim forms, and 
~ notices of assessment for Income Tax and 
and justifies the growing optimism of § 
One of the healthiest - 
-signs of returning prosperity is the- 


and gave. considerable satisfaction. 
affords another. example of the readines: 


assistance, 
connected with valuation, assessments, 


average firm has to employ a specially _ 
skilled staff to cope with them—an _ 
additional- unproductive expense which 
is grossly unfair and crippling: at a tin 


Mr. H. B. Lees-Smith, M.P. ; Sir William 

-McLintock ; | 
< and besides the two capital ships, orders. 
have been placed for eight liners and 
thirty cargo ships to be built in the | 


as coud be desired. 










state of the iron and steel trade that the” : 


Simpler Income Tax Forms 
The appointment by the Chancellor 


consider what simplifications can be madè 





Super Tax was announced last month 
It 











shown by’ the present administration 


men for such Government assistance to 
trade as can be afforded. The baffling — 


complexity of taxation forms has long . i i 
been a burden of complaint, and a small- 


army of experts have sprung up in re- ; 
sponse to the imperative need for skilled- 
| As Lord Beardmore pointed: 
out in a contemporary, “the problems = 


and reclaims ‘are so intricate that the 


of stress such as the present.” Simpl 
taxation forms will do much to remedy — 
this state of affairs. The Committee is — 
to be constituted as follows: The Hon, > 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt (chairman); Sir = 
Arthur Shirley Benn, K.B.E., M.P.; 

The Hon. Sir William Finlay, K.B.E., 

K.C.; Sir Richard Hopkins, K.C.B.; 











Sir William " Pearce.” 
Some ea of the ‘Committee 
been Pe aaa a0 aay By. Lord D D scles, 


een) on the ground: that it : 
extensively a Soano man $ committee 
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Hence, the. great: public interest. in the. 
; ir 1 


ts to important favourable: fact 
chasing power, and urges that b 
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r future as a great industrial nation. 


£ a of British trade with other 
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s artificially | ‘reduced. to such a prey as 
nders fair. competition with them im- 
ible. We cannot reasonably complain 









against British manufactures in 
but that they greatly increase 
ulties of international trade and 
amper ur merchants in their efforts to 
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otht nader what å are EET war - condi 
ica Vand: economic turail on: ‘the Continent as seriously restricted the dema 













extend the Imperial demand ‘for: ‘British’ manufacturers. 
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which has followed the trade boom of. 


; prospect of their early recovery, leaves 
merchants face to face with a 
of very vital importance to 
ie trade, and emphasise the importa: 
© outlets for British manufactures the Imperial Economic. Conference 


must precedente if the o aaa n Tee by} Mr. Bo onar r Lat aw. 


“Apart: ual the , Empire, any marked. 


| to explore the means by which co- 
RS operative effort can attain the maxim 
, development of inter-Empire trade. € 


confer equivalent benefit upon their own 
| trade position. | i 
iso to. -study the- possibilities- of trade 
expansion from the point of. view of the | 
Dominion and Crown Colonies as well as 
our own in order to see what effective 
steps can be taken to. promote the- 
: prosperity, o the whole a : 
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1ese restrictions, unless they operate 
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ations, and- 


that much can be done’ to ‘expand | inter- -E : 
n the situation, including the marked rev 
oser co-operation all round we can enormously 
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increase ie a demand for British 
goods is undeniable, = 


The Imperial Economic Conference 

_ These circumstances sufficiently explain 
why increased attention is being devoted 
to the prospects of developing Impe 








Undo l ou 


Spilit: can ae fail an eae test 7 ts 
highly beneficial to the interests of the | 
Empire as a whole. a 
The. Government’s Standpoint , 
The whole object of the C onference. is. 7 





standpoint must be the Empire standp 
It would be useless and impertinen 
invite the representatives of self-governing 
Dominions to come here to. discuss hor 
they can increase their purchases from 
this country unless such increases will 





Therefore our obj ect 





yS ition of British Trade: A ie we e desit t 
Disconcerting Fact _ maximum only in a prosperous world. 
“What is the situation with which we are 








: “confronted ? In the past year there was Imperial Trade Recover uy a 
=- van estimated deficiency of not less than Optimistic Forecast — | 
= £300,000,000 in the volume of British _ < But while these facts serve 46. temper. 























export trade, if the value of present undue optimism, the point I wish 
=- > exports is compared with the figures for — iphasise is that I do look forward t 
1913 and allowance is. made for the a. steadily creasing improvement in 
change in the price level. Put in another -British Imperial trade. We at the De- 
"way, our trade is still 30 per cent deficient — partment of Overseas Trade do not — 
in volume as compared with the pre-war prophesy without much thought. The 
standard. This deficiency is not found wisest men in business to-day are still 

to be specially confined to Europe to the saa, vay wanly.- But man is s already 
extent one would expect. It is at first Tyi 0 
sight surprising and disconcerting to find | the Donin 5 
that the trade of the Empire shows as -encouraging m elle 
great a falling off as the trade of Europe. vests- of last year, e with tl 
Take the recorded figures for 1922, and improved markets for the produce of the 
compare them with those of preceding Dominions, show that purchasing power 
- years— is returning to normal. The excellent. i 








UNITED KINGDOM EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE 
(In million £8) 
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values. 1913 prices. < values, B of total. | values. of total -> 
1911 i o e i “iss |S OCC 
1912 487 = 177 BEB 170 i 
1913 525 525 195 SBR oe | 180 4 
== i enn | p nem ah 2 a oe 
1919 799° 288 Jo 218s v2 al ABe aije 
1920 . 1334 372 o 458 ts ee 4A9G 
1921 . 703 262 fh s 280 39-8 218° 5 
1922 ae Si oe ie | ae l i i 
(Jan. to Sept.) | f 535 263 198 = gr | 189 | 
| | | 


_. Influence of World Trade Conditions monsoon in India, combined with the 
©- These figures prove conclusively that increasing demand for tea and other > 
in a period of world depression such as Indian products, the gradual improvement 

we have experienced full prosperity is of the rubber industry in the Stra So 
impossible for the Dominions and our- Settlements, the gradual re-establishme 
selves. If India, for example, cannot of the Rand mining industry on a 
sell her jute, her hides, and her tea in- ticable — all these- are, ‘im 
her former Eur opean markets, she cannot : | 
buy machinery and other manufactured 










react beneficially upon 
-= goods to the same extent from this pena and. „make | oi 
country. In other words, the highly., fa : 

i. prosperous and flourishing soe eo 
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A Great Opportunity of Empire trade has fallen short of the 

To recover the full deficit in the volume standard we should desire to maintain. 
of British exports by means of Empire Our proportion of the total import trade 
trade alone it would be necessary that of the Dominions is hardly as progressive 
this trade should reach twice its present as could be desired. For example, it 
dimensions. It would obviously be will be clear from the figures given in 
idle to expect the table at the 
such an enor- foot of this page 
mous increase that in most 
within the next cases some 
year or two. 
Apart from 
India, the pur- 
chasing power 
per head of the 
population in the 
Dominions is ex- 


ground has been 
lost as compared 
with 1913, and 
still more as com- 
pared with thirty 


Years ago. 


traordinarily Dominion 
high, but their Industrial 
Development 


capacity to ab- 
sorb manufac- 
tures is limited 
by the present 
relatively small 
population. 
Nevertheless, the 
Dominions offer 
a great opportun- 
ity for increased 
trade with this 
country if ade- 
quate steps are 
taken to foster was severely re- 
British immigra- stricted: local 
tion and settle- Photo Elliott & Fry demand had to 
r ment. SIR WILLIAM Joynson-Hicks, BART., M.P de pe nd much 


The industrial 
development of 
the Dominions 
since pre-war 
days is another 
factor in Imperial 
trade the import- 
ance of which 
must not be over- 
looked. What 
happened during 
the war? Trade 





British Proportion of Empire Trade: ™ore largely on local manufacture. 
Illuminating Statistics A notable impetus was given to in- 
In one respect the past development dustrial development in Australia, India, 





PROPORTION OF TOTAL IMPORTS RECEIVED FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 











1890. 1913, 1920 or 1920-21. 1921 or 1921-22, 
o Ho yA sO 
Canada : : i 38-5 20-6 17:3 15-7 
India . i è i 75-2 60-2 62-7 56-8 
South Africa i : 84-5 55-7 56-6 38-6 
Australia. x ; 68-0 51-8 46-9 50-7 
New Zealand ; ; 67-4 59-7 46-3 48-0 


VII 22—5 


> rance to trade with 


"Markets 
2 Again, during the short post-w2 


-British order-books were full ‘to. ov vere a m 
-flowing owing to the very urgent demands- v : 


-of markets close at hand, all of which ee : 
“and painful process, but much can be done 
to accelerate trade recovery within the- 
Empire if we bend our energies to the — 


been starved of their regular supplies 
during the war. At the 
-shipping difficulties were a serious hind- 
: distant markets. 
© The United States of America were not 


slow to take advantage of the position 
_ thus created, and in 1919-20 secured a` 

quite abnormal proportion of Dominion po 
As will be seen, this was only a` 


: : : trade. 
= temporary triumph and these markets 
have already. been largely recovered. 


PROPORTION ee 


1919 or 1919-20. 


ae Canada 
“India. 


“South Africa 
-Australia 
0 New Zealand 


A A New- Epoch in Empire Trade 


Relations 


same time 


“round, 
© munity will play a leading a 
The problem of Imperial trade ean Š 
= sion is a complex one, but I have every — 
confidence that the work of the Imperial 
_ Economic Conference will go far to 


rade + recovery. Pll vvidentiy b a ae 


task. By facilitating credit. and com- 


munications we can speed up the machi 
ery y of commerce ; gel 


by promo 
tion we can greatly assist 


capital we can. ‘share the dev elopment 
the immense natural resources of the 
Empire. By „closer a val ~ 


TOTA: IMPORTS RECEIVED FROM TAE V. = Ar 


1920 or 1920-21, 


in which, the. commercia 


greatly increase the pros 


‘Dominions, and in so doing. enormous! 
extend the Imperial demand for British 


manutact ures. 


Bradford Student’ s Success 


is to hand that Mr. 
-4A Clarence Greenhough, a student of 
2o Mr. Herbert H. Negus, Principal of the 
F: Negus-Premier Commercial School, 


NJOTIFICATION i: 


l Arts Silver Medal for Commercial Law. 


- This success has been obtained in open _ 
: competition with students from all over the 
| Last year he was awarded the ae 
x London Chamber of Commerce Silver r Medal. i 


country. 


a Byron 
Street, Bradford, has been placed first in the- 
-Kingdom and awarded the Royal Society obs 


for Book-keeping and Accountancy, and. wa , 


placed third in the Kingdom at the Inte 
mediate Examination of the Corporati 
Accountants, and fourth in the Kingd 


“the Intermediate Examination of the 
Sea on Accountants F 


his studies : 
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any. pitfalls t to. be > guaried against 





ean ean eoes 








ints duced. No matter what the nature 
usiness may be, certain general 
on is. required and certain kinds 
dan ger must be forestalled. 

et us therefore consider what those 





























1e has not actually performed. 
2) Inaccurate records of time will 
nable an employ ee to be idle or absent 
and yet receive payment. 

(3) The fraudulent manipulation of 


n excess of the amount due. 


1ey are called—can be inserted 
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valuable suggestions given below by an experienced auditor will ‘be, appreciated By. 
our readers. K 


FAPEOAHEREDSEFERRHPASSEAIHOEEREHARANEDHREREC ACE SHENESESHS FAREHERAEEDES 


WaT anted by actual experience sh 
‘be allowed, while the careful supe 
of the manager or whoever is respo 
-for the paying of the staff is a sine « 


RE wages can be paid out a 
a works or factory with any degree — 
zi K: -satisfaction to employer or employed : 
- a proper method of procedure must be 


"and is worth considering. 


e and how they can best be | 
y.a little foresight and a | 

2 . | ure of each employee must be kept 
‘can be done very satisfactorily by 1 
use of the latest time clock. cs 


rect analysis of labour will - 
nan receiving payment for 


| this can only be done if the actual y 


lls will permit of a cheque being 
; The 


, description of the work and initi 
ien no longer at work—“ dead. 


nearned wages appropriated. 
is only one satisfactory way of _ 
these a and that way ‘have: their own respective pay-rolls, on 
: which should be scheduled under spore = 


o headed 
oo advanc eS; 


Toget these figures 7 she ti ; 

















devising a NETER of wages O fora far 
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non. 
The following system appears £6, he a 
nearly “ fool-proof ” as can be- evolve 





i. Information | , 
-Time records of the arrival and 


Work records, giving an analy: 
the actual labour performed, must -pe 
obtained by the sectional foreman. B ut 


of each employee is stated on the 4 
sheet by the charge hand unde: 


2. Preparation of Pay-rolls 
Time workers and piece. workers sho : is 


columns the gri 
amount payable, additions for over-tit 
deductions for insurar 








yec a | ion 







~~. tothe perons named. 


aer hold. calculate ‘the net aban ‘ee iS * the section 
due to each man and then check the be present in order to a avoi | 


- substitution. 


actual entries on the payrolls. _ 
< When this has been done the pay-rolls 


should be endorsed by each clerk who has | 


‘helped to compile them— 


Extended by 
Checked by 


~ and signed by the cashier | or clerk who 


; aa the figures. 


pay-roll immediately pr eceding his de- 
parture, should be drawn, so that he may 


calls being made on the petty cash fund. 


3. Payment of Wages 


<- Every employee must attend to collect 


his own wages and no man should be paid 
-on behalf of another. 


The wages cheque, made out for the | 
exact amount, having been drawn and te attending the actual paying | out h 
- cashed, each man’s wages should be placed _ | 7 
in an envelope with his name or number | 


“on it together with the net amount due- rectly extended, checked 


-and he should check the cas 


“to. him, and the envelopes conveniently 
-arranged for distribution. 

~The actual paying out should then be 
witnessed by two responsible officials— 


other than those who have signed above 


the following “one company, might require to be altered 


or adapted to 


-and, on completion, 


should be written on the Jast sheet of 


the pay-roll, signed and dated— 


Ww e hereby certify that the amounts shown on this. 


. pay-roll have been this day paid out in our presenee 


an y possible A 


` To enable the sn’ to ‘check wh 


he should receive each one- should b 
| given his clock card, which must be handed 


back to the office when he receives his 
wages. 
By this system. receipts are not required, 


_ so the value in stamps is saved, and the = 


time and labour spent in preparing 
7 -In the case of any member of the sat cps as an d ob btaining signa a 
‘going on holiday and requiring in advance’... ae : 


whatever holiday wages are due to him? 


that amount for the full period, on the 5 labour, w hich is 


-In the e case, e, how o S : eve e ver, | A j] 


day, and in the case of s sic ckitess: or absence 


: throug h an other cause, a proper receipt 
eceive the full amount due to him without. 8 y PSP p 


must be obtained and attached to the 
pay-roll. 


A Hint for the Auditor 


Tt ia good thing for the company’s - 
auditor, when visiting branches or works, 


oto attend the paying of wages without : 
giving any previous notification. 


Pri ior | 


should. see that the gener 
properly adhered to, the pay-r 


columns and compare the ‘total amount 7 
with the value of the cheque. — 

This system, — though. it might be = 
operated with the greatest success by 


suit another. Naturally, 
then, discretion. must be used in applying 


it and the details of the course to. 


followed in any one particular insta 


must be largely determined 


individual circumstances of- 











WE. specialise in desig 


ging and ining ose Catal: QUES, 
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Applications for Specimens and 


attention at any time from— 





| HEAD OFFICE The Selwood Printing Works, Frome. 
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“oh . ren in the: A : 
personal - attention to 
e company in which they -no law or cu | Wh 
sition of directors; in fact, fable along with. the 5 
‘danger is that public opinion may > A further rule is that i ; 
0. to the other extreme and too much tracting as agent exceeds his por W 
be expected of them. All the same, o is not bound, while th a 

no one can be sorry to see the end of 

> preset t a under which it 
Þe- the accepted P pi 
S to allow a company to i 
own, and then calmly give Place th 
quidator and have no mòre = a 
ty in the matter. a A 
. esponsibility. of a director ; 
define. No doubt, in Fi y 
ch as those of Bottomley are “that: a are ao as ager 
where fraud: enters into the Bee my and not t drp ing përg 

he criminal law can be set in > i 

‘motion against directors who are swind- — 
“solers, but short of criminal responsibility 
a great deal of wrong can be done, and. 
the crucial point for consideration now is co ) e 
0" y does a director stand in regard to ` bound. ‘This i is distinct fom 1e q 
ence in the management of his whether or not directors are 
ny’s affairs, as apart fr from dishonest outwith their powers. If th 
‘ion 2 7 language regarding a contract i 
a | a personal responsibility, they will be 
‘tors are Agents on it apart from any question- 
| = whether the company is also lia 
point has most frequently been illust 
- by questions regarding bills of excha 


he office i is ‘the agent al the company. 
‘he: cardinal E of oe is at Bieren, grant notes and accept 
-very probably meaning th | 


on behalf of their ee S 

















































































































od a disclosed scent pen is not os ae 
Le ely. -To oe the benefit of - 















-afterwards be relieved from liability by 
-the intervention of some person willing 
-to ratify such contract. 7 

=o Third. . If directors of a company make 









-their own authority, whereby a contract 
¿not enforceable against the corporation 
- -is made, and the other person so contract- 
ing was not aware of the limitation of 
a authority, such person will have an action 
for damages against the director or 
> directors guilty of such misrepresentation. 
= This is the commonest case in which 
persons dealing with directors may 
have a personal claim on them, on the 
= ground that they have acted ultra vires. 
= At the same time directors have this pro- 
tection, that they are in a sense public 
officials, and parties contracting with 

them should know and have the means 
of knowing what their powers are ; these 
powers are stated in the statutes or in 






































self as to the extent of their powers. 
- Therefore, there is usually a heavy burden 


was —— tion of powers. 





" Botore: ‘proceeding to deal with the 
liabilities of directors arising out of their 
actings as agents in respect of tort and 
negligence, 
-the question of their responsibilities for 





principles. above stated. 


of the “gompany’ S 








7 goes beyond whati is ‘there state ti 
the objects of the company. d 
act is ultra vires, and is simply not l 
‘act. of the company. 


a contract with a person misrepresenting 


capital. 


the application of it is by no means 


articles, and it is the business of the party. 


and be sure of their oa in 1: making | 
contracting with directors to inform him- i 


distribution of dividends. 


of proof on a plaintiff to show that there 


‘it is advisable to exhaust. 
: anaes ofi mipi opor div idends are | 
ultra vires acts in accordance with the a - i e go 4 


In order to ascertain whether or ‘not | 
an act is ultra vires, reference must, of- 
course, þe made to the objects clause : : 
memorandum, “oh G roio] Jid: i 


zis~ not” in “existence ' any “person Tubo a rote he comm mpany. t 
could be principal, then, as‘ the contract one f a n the con 
would otherwise be wholly inoperative, al 
such agent will himself be held to have he 
acted on his own behalf, and he cannot 

























Payment of Dividends Out of Capital 


An elementary principle, the transgres- 
sion of which is clearly ultra vires, is : 
that dividends must not be. paid out of. gta 

At the same time, althou e 
principle should be sufficient 


There have been a great many cases 
to what constitutes capital ; whether 
losses of capital must be replaced before 
dividends can be declared; whether in 

this connection a distinction is competent. = 
between fixed and circulating’ capital; 
whether a distribution can be made when 
there is a gain on realisation of capital, 
and so on. In whatever situation these. 
questions may arise, directors should keep ` 
clearly before them the general principle 













Again, what is the ‘respon sit 
director when dividends are pai 
capital ? A not uncommon. ‘proceeding 


is for a shareholder to seek an injunction | 


restraining the company from making oe 
such a payment. But what usually 
happens when the company sanctions the | 

payment, is that it is only in liquidation _ 

that it is discovered that dividends have T 
been paid out of capital. Directors of < 
company who knowingly take part in 






















of Limitation as against such 





ot. lt 


ic m agents | or uS. 


dishonest intention. 





























eful that they are acting within their 
powers. 


-Liability for Torts 

Every wrongdoer is liable for the result 
js actions; it is no excuse that he 
ted innocently or as the agent of 
another, or even that he believed himself 
bound to obey the instructions given to 











= No doubt, when a person is 
ervant or agent of a superior 
pal is responsible, and may also 
liable, but that does not excuse 
he agent from personal lability to the 
third party. Usually action is taken 
against the principal, and in the case of 
directors the company would probably 





-for directors to watch is this : 
apany may be worthless while they 
elves, or some of them, may be 
te solvent; in that event the third 
will simply select the agent against 
iom he has a chance of recovering 
something, rather than sue the company. 
Directors, therefore, ought to be par- 
ticularly careful to see that in any step 


aropany sufficient to indemnify them. 


e wrong most. frequently avetred by 
eved. shareholders against directors 


be noted, however, that in the is | , 
of fraud a director can plead the ‘There 1 may be ‘ability o on aie gr round 
“such as negligence or libel, 
- gases are comparatively few, and | usua 


present no difficulty, it being . : 





i elore. leaving the question of ultra 
be reiterated that Pirie 
foe » actually personally 
action. 
be found that in cases of fraudo 
element of negligence more or less J 
-enters, but what distinguishes frauc 
-other torts is the element of inter 
deceive. 


Te” may : 
that ultra vires questions are. 
of whether or not there was | 
7 All the - 
erefore, ought directors to be 


lessly, nor caring what its consequen 


cally indistinguishable from one. v 


of two. channels : 


him, or that at the time, to all appear- 
ance Í report of a company already forn 


ices, -his actions were bona fide and 


effected either by declaring a diy 


paying it out of capital with the v 
raising or keeping up the value. 
shares, or by declaring. that the 
dividend which can be ai forde 
than what can be paid, with the ue 


ve made defendant, but an important 
, the 


thev work of, or are compiled from info 
involving liability there are funds of the 


l by the directors of the falseness of the 
„representation is difficult to. establish te 
~ At one time, consequently, there was an 
inclination. to consider. what directors 









but thes 










not the i 
did a Ww 
On the other hand, itv 


“whether or 

























Negligence is independen 
intention, but yet negligence may b 
gross as to raise an inference of intent 
thus, if a person does an action so ¢ 

































may be, he is in law held to be- ‘pr € 


deliberately intended the consequen. 

As a rule it is found that misrepreser 
tation by directors is made through 
the balance s 





a prospectus of a company. abou f 
formed. p 

Publishing a false balante shee 
order to influence the market pric 
the shares is a fraud. This ma 


lar ger than the company has earne 





of lowering the price. 

The liability of directors for a 
false report or balance sheet Taises | 
the question of knowledge of the misrep 
sentation. As such reports. are usu 


tion supplied by mana gers or 
officials of the company, actual knowl 














directors liable in an action of deceit, 


> and the test applied, that of the bona fides ; 
quotes James, L.J., to this effect— 


< of the belief, is the same as in the case of 
other persons. 


A misrepresentation, (hereto made 


< on the strength of a report by an official, 

if honestly made in ignorance of its false- 

ness, is not actionable. Although a 
directors’ report implies that the directors 

believe what it asserts, “ this does not 

mean that it is incumbent on the directors 
personally to go through the books and 

test the accuracy of them or the results 
brought out in them, and their report is 

not to be taken as importing or implying 

that they have doneso. They are entitled 

to rely on the information furnished to 

them by the officials to whom the details 

of the business are committed, and in 
whom confidence is placed. And if it 
© should, unfortunately, turn out that the 
information, so furnished to the directors 
owas false, by reason of the negligence or 
fault of those whose duty it was to furnish 
‘correct information, the directors, 
oa honestly believed it and were themselves 
deceived by it cannot be held to have 
practised any fraud on the shareholders 
or the public.” 






















= if he can ‘show that he made the mis- 


: -statements honestly believing them to be 
. true, and took such care to ascertain the 


ou -truth as was reasonable at the time, he 
. will net be liable. 


| - Directors are not Trustees 

- This point has been the subject of 
“express decision. “ Directors certainly 
nare not trustees, 
“in the sense of those words as used with 


2+ 





asa | marriage ‘settlement: ora i. 
: obvious distinction - is that. the property 


ought to know, as well as what they did 
cnow, but it is now authoritatively 
-decided that mere carelessness, or breach 
-of a moral duty to investigate the truth, 
= are not sufficient to imply liability. 
- Nothing less than fraud will render 


them.” 
to have the property of the company 


who. 


A director does not, 
warta: nt the truth of his statements, and 


is often more than an- agent, and is a. : 
' said Mr. Justice Kay, | 


l reference to an instrument of trust, such 


Oue 





ofa compa ny is not legally vested in 
It is not the. duty of a director 


vested in him, and he is not a trustee of 


the property of the company unless itis 





vested in him. His Lordship afterwards me 


The distinction between a director and a © 
trustee 1s an essential distinction, founded on 
the very nature of things. A trustee is a man- 
who is the owner of property, and deals with it 
as principal, as owner, and as master, subject 
only to an equitable obligation to account to | 
some persons to whom he stands in relation of. > 
trustee, and who are his cestuis que trust.. The o> 
same individual may fill the office of. directo 
and also be a trustee having property, ‘but 
is a rare exceptional and casual circumstance 
The office of a director is that of a. paid. servan 
of the company. A director never enters 
a contract for himself, but he. enters. 
contracts for his principal—that | is, 
company of whom he is a director, 
whom he is acting. He cannot sue: 
contracts, nor be sued on them, w 
exceeds his authority. That seems. to 
be the broad distinction between trustees 
directors. : 

















This opinion of Kay, J., is pee ‘to | 
in a later case by Mr. Justice Stirling as 
embodying what is “ established cla 
who, in corroboration of the “ broad 
ence ” pointed out by Kay, Te 
directors should not be held 1 
same principles as trustees, ` 
the administration of the fo 
the acquisition of gain, while tha 
latter is the preservation. of th est 
The peculiarity of a director's p 
is emphasised by the language used in- 
reference to it by Lindley, Ly ‘aka. 
does not, however, make him a proper __ 
trustee): “ A director of a company is 
certainly not a mere agent. It is his 
duty, amongst other things to prote 
























‘the company and to enforce its rights 


even against himself ” s and, again, ee: he i 
trustee, or has duties similar to those of 
a trustee.” It has-been lai ; 
directors “ are no o doubt trustees of assets 
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which have come into their hands, or 
which are under their control,” but in 
any case that is only an occasional and 
intermittent trusteeship, not affecting 
directors more especially than other agents 
of the company. 
The Trustee Standard for Directors 
These indications from so eminent an 
authority go to support the view we 
have already expressed, that at the first 
convenient opportunity the court may 
reconsider seriously the legal position of 
a director, with the result that it may 
come to approximate much more closely to 
that of a trustee than to that of an agent. 
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SIR JOSEPH BROODBANK 


who lectured last month on “ The Port 
of London” at the City of London 
College, and expressed confidence that as 
long as the Empire held its own the 
future of the Port was assured. London 
was the only instance in the world of 
the combination of a capital and a great 
port, and its prosperity and its magni- 
ficence were chiefly due to the carrying 
on of the entrepôt trade. 


If this were done, a very high standard 
of care might require to be exercised by 
directors, for the rule of a_trustee’s 
conduct is that he is to exercise towards 
the trust estate the same 
prudent man of business would exercise 


care as a 


in regard to his own affairs. Is this 
too high a standard for directors ? Within 
reasonable limits we think it is not. 


Many directors scrupulously observe it 
already, and there is no reason why those 
who do not observe it should not to a 
considerably greater extent than at 
present feel themselves compelled to act 
up to it. 
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MR. E. G. PRETYMAN, M.P. 
who states that detailed costing accounts 
for farmers have very great value pro- 
vided their limitations are understood, 
and their results accepted with some 
reserve. In a recent article contributed 
to Unity, he says that the weakness of 
all accounting of this character is that 
it must ultimately depend upon valua- 
tion, and that that valuation must be 

hable to considerable inaccuracy. 










supply to tide industry over abnormal periods. 


: generally is examined. 


TCHE law of supply and demand is 





factor in economic life, yet it is remark- 
able to what extent modern industry 
` supplements the natural restriction of 
output which a falling price may occasion 
and thus prevents full freedom of action 
© in the working of the law. Justification 


has to be sought i in the fact that industry 


and trade are delicate A which 


-o a fresh eas hey a are ae round D 
fixed labour rates, expenses, and capital 


charges, and if a price drops through the 
sudden cessation or diminution of demand 
to a point below the cost of production 
the difference represents a loss to the pro- 
ducer which, if an economic adjustment 
cannot be regained, means ruin. 


The Case for Restriction of Supply 
The even running of industry and its 


natural development depend essentially 
-on the proper relationship of production 


cost to the price which the influence of 
supply and demand makes possible. 
Any violent change contains the seeds 
-of financial disaster, it promotes unhealthy 


competition, and consequently in self- 
preservation the artificial trade restriction © 


of supply as a temporary expedient 


- becomes imperative in cases where indus- 


$ trial conditions fail to provide a natural 





One of the mosi perplexing management problems of the day is the theme of this konaniu « c 
tribution by a well-known North of England Cost Accountant—the difficulty of adjusting cost of- 
production to the new price levels, together with the. desirability of a policy of artificial restriction of 
Reference is made to the adoption of this expedient ~ 
in various industries, and the effect of extending it to the special conditions of industrial production : 
Important industrial developments are imminent, in the author’s view, and 
; he foreshadows the emergence of new Trade Combinations promising increased efficiency by making 
$ ; a closer study of production costs. in relation to price level. 
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The. fluctuations that have. occurred 
during the last two years in the adjust- 
ment of price to a decreased demand, 
and the measures that have been put 
into operation to preserve comm 
solvency, must form a wealth of exp 
ence which may prove of value in the 
future, for, although the deep drop in. 
prices appears to have been checked, 
the keenness of competition, accentuated 
by the extent to which- capacity _ 3) 
manufacture is lying availabl 
form an obstacle to the obtai 3 
economic price in certain indy tr 
considerable time longer. 7 7o 
Adjusting Production to New Pi ce 
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In the sudden’ ‘adjustment of “boon 

conditions to a new level there invariab 





trading facts, that is, cost of productior 
and profit margin may cease to | 
any direct influence on price obta 
Again, if we regard the varied í 
of trade we can 7 appreciats the 
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and with greater prominence on some 
sources of production than on others. 

These can be tabulated as follows— 

I. Where a price has to be quoted and 
agreed before manufacture, and orders 
can in consequence be declined when 
the price obtainable is considered too 
low ; for example, locomotive and rolling 
stock manufacture. 

2. Where a price is confined by trade 
rates but production is of a nature that 
can be restricted or stopped more or less 
immediately ; for example, coal and iron 
production. 

3. Where a price is confined by market 
rates but where the final extent of yield 
and price obtainable depends to a great 
extent on seasonal conditions; for 
example, the growing of fruit. 

4. Where a price is confined by market 
rates but where yield cannot be restricted 


to meet any sudden and temporary ` 


change in demand; for example, the 
maintenance of sheep flocks for wool. ` 

It will be noticed that although losses 
due to the falling of stock values may 
affect each of the above mentioned classes, 
the inability to restrict output immedi- 
ately in the case of the last two may give 
rise to positions requiring auxiliary treat- 
ment, as otherwise, although the con- 
sumer may temporarily benefit, the 
financial crippling of the producer may 
react violently on supply at a later date. 
Artificial Restriction in the Wool 
' Industry 

It is this latter reason which makes 
artificial restriction in mary instances of 
real public value, and an instance is 
quotable in the case of wool. The value 
of this raw material plunged in 1920 to 
a level which was hopelessly below the 
cost of production. Heavy Government 
stocks were on hand which the Australian 
farmer could not wait to see cleared. 
His flocks were producing wool and 
could not be limited in producing wool 
short of their partial destruction. He 
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was in a position where limitation was 
impracticable, and yet the very wool 
his flocks were producing was adding to 
the heavy stocks on hand and delaying 
the recovery of an economic price. A 
scheme of restriction by artificial means 
had accordingly to be resorted to, an 
influential company was formed under 
Government auspices which took over 
large wool stocks with the object of 
gradually releasing them as the absorbing 
power of the market improved, and 
although the situation was and still is 
regarded in many consuming quarters 
as monopolistic and unhealthy, it is 
undoubtedly true that crippling financial 
losses to the wool growers have been 
averted. 


How Surplus Output Injures Source 

of Supply 

Schemes of restriction under normal 
circumstances, leading as they do to the 
evils of monopoly, are unsound in prin- 
ciple, yet the reverse case in which ab- 
normality of supply and demand violently 
upsets the basis on which the foundation 
of production and trading rests is equally 
injurious. In the case of wool quoted 
above, if no restrictive steps had been 
taken, the depressing effect of surplus 
stocks on the active market would have 
seriously injured the source of supply 
leading to an ultimate shortage which 
would have thrown the woollen industry 
into confusion and affected the standard 
of living. 
The Plight of the Farmers 

In the case of farm and orchard produce 


coming within the third class there is 


the advantage that losses due to seasonal 
causes are inherent in the industry and 
usually prepared for. Because of this, 
and because restrictive measures can 
be adopted at the end of a season in a 
natural manner, the farmer has hardly 
received the same sympathetic hearing 
that has been granted to other producers. 
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During heavy trading slumps, however, 
incidental losses can be greatly exag- 
gerated, and these are rendered more 
intense by the distribution charges which 
take prior place. The present season’s 
crop of potatoes is a ready illustration 
of the effects of a good harvest yield, 
supplemented by foreign competition, on 
a poor demand. A farmer is saddled 
with a harvest on a slump market on 
which thousands of pounds may have 
‘been spent. He has in most cases to 
realise, and in this realisation certain 
fixed charges take precedence. The rail- 
‘way requires its rate of carriage, the 
wholesaler his commission, the retailer 
his selling margin, and the final result 
is that his own selling price bears a 
relationship entirely inadequate to his 
expenditure. The pressure that has 
recently been put forward for Government 
assistance is indicative of the heavy 
‘seasondl losses that have been made, 
but until the collective organisation of 
farmers is improved it seems unlikely 
that much sympathy will be obtained 
from the public in the absence of losses 
overwhelming enough to strike directly 
at the foundations of the industry. 
Effect of a Restriction Policy on 

Industrial Production 

The immediacy of restriction that can 
‘be adopted in the case of production 
coming within the first and second classes 
mentioned, places them in this respect, 
at least, in a superior position to those in 
the third and fourth classes. As an 
offset, however, to this facility of restric- 
tion there is the disadvantage that much 
of the capital employed in these first and 
second classes is sunk in assets that 
depreciate and become obsolete. In 
addition there are other charges attaching 
to factory establishments which must 
‘be met irrespective of whether a company 
is operating or not, and therefore restric- 
tion or complete curtailment of production 
in such cases does not mean merely a 
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diminishing of profit but may mean also 
actual loss owing to the standing charges 
on idle capacity. 

The effect of these charges is well 
known and accepted, and consequently 
the tendency in many instances is for a 
price to be accepted for production 
during a time of depression which is 
actually below cost but which is com- 
paratively more profitable than total 
stoppage. 


A New Phase of the Problem l 

The full effect of losses incurred during 
the period when ‘prices were falling has 
in most cases been offset very materially 
by subsequent refunds of Excess Profits 
Duty. To this extent many firms who . 
otherwise would have been compelled to 
go into liquidation have been enabled to 
continue production, and the operation 
of this duty has acted at any rate as an 
acceptable method of preventing the 
ruthless consequences often attaching to 
violent fluctuations in supply and demand. 
The apparent stabilisation of prices, 
however, now reached does not entirely 
remove the abnormal risks of trading 
attaching to a period of depression. It 
merely opens a further phase where 
desire to fill the productive capacity of 
a factory may result in undercutting and 
unhealthy competition on the otherwise 
sound principle that it is better to accept 
a price at a level which contributes to ` 
standing charges than to incur the greater 
loss attending idle capacity. 


Looking Ahead: 

Management 

The future is one of uncertainty, and 
the progression now taking place back 
to the normal is in many respects a 
progression back to the unknown. The 
eight years that have passed since 
August, 1914, have undoubtedly worked 
great industrial changes of which we 
are not yet fully aware. International 
competition in certain products may be 
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New Outlook for Trade Combinations 


It seems as though the formation of 
rings and veiled combinations, however, 
may make headway again in the future 
if it is found that unfair competition is 
developing. Experience only will prove 
whether such formations, if carried out, 
are entirely in the public interest, but 
it seems certain that in such cases the 
inter-study of production costs will be 
more and more developed. The basis 
of good trade is not high prices but 
low prices, and although a ring is primarily 
brought into operation to restrict com- 
petition and maintain a due share of 
profit, the combination of the future 
will study production cost and profit 
in price increasingly from a trade stand- 
point so that individual costs can be 
adjusted and a greater level of efficiency 
and prosperity reached. 


Imminence of Big Industrial 

Developments 

In these respects we are probably at 
the dawn of important developments. 
Industry in the mass, equally with 
industry in its particular factory aspect, is 
receiving greater attention than has ever 
been given it before. It is becoming more 
recognised that the prosperity of one 
manufacturer does not necessarily mean 
the bankruptcy of others, and that the 
volume of trade in the world is not a 
fixed and definite quantity. Such a 
feeling, in the stress that’ has followed 
the boom, has been overtrodden in the 
same way that a period of prosperity 
brushed it aside as negligible, but a 
return, or a striving to return, to normal 
will bring it again to the fore. We are 
returning to conditions where mutual 
co-operation may benefit alike producer 
and consumer, and though progress will 
necessarily be slow and uncertain as the 
practical difficulties develop the whole 
tendency of modern industry seems to 


law of supply and demand, at one time 
and in one aspect concentrated in the 
call for tariff reform, that the wealth 
of the community may _be guarded 
and given full scope for its natural 
development. 


$ + + 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of 
“ Business Organisation and Management.” 


WHY NOT DEVELOP CREDIT 
INSURANCE ? 


S1r,—I have read with much interest the 
article bearing the above title which appears 
in your January issue. 

Most articles on this subject seem to have, 
as their basis, the guaranteeing of Bills of 
Exchange. 

I should like to point out that a very large 
volume of business is being done by British 
manufacturing and merchant firms by means 
of residential agents in foreign countries, the 
said agents holding stocks on behalf of their 
principals, and remitting periodically for the 
amount of their Account Sales; no Bills of 
Exchange enter into the transactions. 

When a manufacturing firm turns its 
attention to a new market it usually takes 
steps to find a suitable agent, and then ships 
out an initial consignment stock, but does not 
necessarily draw on the agent for the probable 


proceeds. 


The following risks are taken— 

(x1) Loss owing to inability of agent to 
dispose of stock after payment of freight, 
duty, etc. 

(2) Dishonesty of agent. 

(3) Bankruptcy of agent and seizure of 
principal’s goods—the laws governing this 
vary in different countries. 

The undertaking of insurance against loss 
under the above headings by the credit 
insurance companies in conjunction with 
banks and credit agencies would be of great 
assistance to British manufacturmg and 
trading concerns, and their attention should 
be drawn to the facilities offered. Possibly 
such risks can now be insured against, but 
it is my experience that the large insurance 
companies either refuse to undertake them 
or ask prohibitive premiums. 

Yours truly, 


ra 
point to the harnessing of the economic Eo May, A.C.LS. 
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less than it was before, the probability during which the volume of demand 
is that it will be greater, and it cannot again crept back to the volume of supply 
be overlooked that the great activities left the burden of 80,000 tons of stock 
of the war have changed productive on hand. Whilst, ‘however, the menace 
plant capacities to a remarkable extent. of financial disaster was partially lifted, 
Britain is adapted for a greater output the capacity of the rubber industry to 
of steel than ever before in her history; produce is considerably greater than its 
yet the same is equally true of the United output, and the introduction of a sys- 
States of America. In addition, the tematic crop restriction scheme was 
agreed limitation of armaments means imperative if reckless competition was 
the throwing open of further capacity to be averted. The Stevenson scheme 
to compete for industrial demand. The recently received Government sanction, 
lack of confidence engendered by inter- and its beneficial effects are already 
national friction may mean the further apparent. 

curtailment of great developments which Cotton Trade Experience 


oe cari have acacia as ee The cotton section of the textile trade 
an SO the engineering trade seems tO is a further case in point. The trade 


stand well forward in a struggle to fll combination in this highly organised 


its productive capacity over the next industry includes the restriction of manu- 
few years, which is capable of generating facturing output by agreement as one of 


all the unhealthy instincts of reckless its functions, and the object is to prevent 


competition. eos 
; the spinning for stock on an unstable 
Toe roD One OE CODY market and the disadvantages to price 


rt oi essentially one of management and which such stock in the hands of weak 

policy direction, and if initiative and hold h i i d 

rock-bottom costs fail to stimulate de- Se ee : a S ABTEE 
restriction of spindles on the other hand 


mans and oped “up. mew. “Channel . n automatically curtails the capacity avail- 
consumption, other methods of reducing ; j : 
able, it brings supply more into com- 


capacity and eliminating losses than the bination with available demand, and 


maintenance of keen and unhealthy although competition is not eliminated. 


COMPANHON vil Davee Do Sey it is made more healthy and satisfactory. 
considered and inaugurated. 


Engineering : Difficulties of 

Case of the Rubber Industry Restriction 

Methods of artificial restriction have The cotton industry is peculiarly well 
been put into operation in many indus- adapted for the systematic restriction 
tries. The case of rubber has been of output, but the engineering trade is 
long under consideration. A slump in not so favourably situated. Even in 
demand acting on a gradually increasing steel and iron production it is impossible 
output plunged the market price to a to refer to systematic curtailment of 
figure considerably under the then costs production as a practical possibility, at 
of production. Continuous prosperity had any rate in the same sense as the cotton 
meant the neglect of its working efficiency, industry. The units of production are too 
and its costs were suddenly flung into large and the expense of closing and 
prominence as prices continued to droop. restarting them too heavy, whilst in 
Large economies were effected at the engineering the great divergence in classes 


same time as crops wer icted, and quality of production render sectional 
but two years of unecong ing restriction the only practical possibility. 






Furtive Theft and Theft 


with Violence 


i? may not be generally known amongst 
exporters and importers that marine 
underwriters recognise amongst those who 
have no regard for meum et tuum, two 
classes—those who rob with violence and 
those who thieve furtively. The usual 
form of marine policy includes the former 
amongst the perils specified “ .... 
pirates, rovers, thieves ...,’’ but do 
not afford any protection against breaches 
of the Eighth Commandment which are 
unaccompanied by violence. This refer- 
ence to ‘ thieves ” in the policy, unquali- 
fied by any other clause, has undoubtedly 
caused many persons, unacquainted with 
the limited meaning ascribed to that term 
by marine underwriters, to assume that 
the policy included the risk of theft. 
Clandestine theft, however, has always 
been regarded by underwriters as a risk 
which is superimposed upon the marine 
risk and one which is affected by many 
factors beyond either their control or 
even that of the shipowners. It cannot be 
regarded as a “ peril of the sea ” to which 
originally the policy of marine insurance 
was limited, and therefore it can only be 
insured specifically on payment of an 
additional premium varying with the 
interest and voyage. 


Important Legal Points 

In connection with the above there has 
recently been before the courts a case 
which has: raised some interesting and 
important points (La Fabrique de Pro- 
dusts Chimsques Socrété Anonyme v. F. N. 
Large). Briefly, the facts were: A Swiss 
firm of manufacturers sued a Lloyd’s 
underwriter for the value of two cases of 
vanellin (part of a shipment which 
included a case of caffeine, each being 
separately stated and valued in the 
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policy) which were stolen from a ware- 
house whilst en route for Switzerland, the 
theft being accomplished by the forcing - 
and smashing of a securely fastened door 
and two gates. The conditions of the 
insurance were “free of particular 
average” according to the Institute 
cargo clauses, of which the material 
section is “including (subject to the 
terms of the policy) all risks covered by 
this policy from shippers or manu- 
facturers’ warehouse until on board the 
vessel . . . and from the vessel while on 
quays, wharves or in sheds during the 
ordinary course of transit until safely 
deposited in consignees’ warehouse .. .”’ 
The defence to the claim was, in the first 
place, that the loss was a clandestine 
theft, the goods being left in a warehouse 
without a watchman in charge and alter- 
natively that the loss was a particular 
average, only a portion of the goods 
insured having been lost and therefore 
not a total loss of the whole. 


Increased Protection for Assured 

In giving judgment, Mr. Justice Bail- 
hache appeared to be in doubt as to 
whether, in a marine policy extended to 
cover goods from warehouse to ware- 
house, the term “thieves” should be 
limited to those committed with violence. 
He decided, however, that this theft was 
a theft by violence ; it follows, therefore, 
that violence need not necessarily be 
accompanied by an assault on those in 
charge. Before discussing the second 
point of the defence, it should be made 
clear that where goods in bulk are 
insured on F.P.A. terms, there must be 
a total loss of an apportionable part to 
permit the assured to recover from the 
underwriters, that is, other than a loss 
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incurred by a general average sacrifice 
(vide Section 76 (1), Marine Insurance Act, 
1906). In a case which was referred to 
in the judgment (Duf v. MacKenzie, 
1857), it was decided that a policy is 
apportionable where the goods are dif- 
ferent in specte, which is a most important 
_ point to remember. The only safe way 
is to make certain that the policy speci- 
fies the insured value of the varying 
interests, and then the total loss of any 
one section may be recovered under the 
policy, though it is “ free of particular 
average.’ It will be seen that by this 
method the assured’s protection is very 
materially increased, and in the case 
under review the learned judge gave 
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judgment for the plaintiffs because not 


-only were the goods lost of different 


species, but they were separately valued, 
and therefore the loss was a total loss of 
part and not a partial loss of the whole. 
It is surprising that this case should have 
reached the courts, for the underwriter’s 
case was weak ; but the crux of the judg- 
ment is not so much in the questions 
decided as in the obtter dictum referred 
to above, as to the limitation of “ thieves ” 
in a. warehouse to warehouse policy to 
theft by violence. Hitherto that point 


has been considered as unquestionable, 


but now it is probable that someone 
will take it to the courts for decision. 
C. H. J. 
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The Pilferage Problem and Export 
Trade Recovery 


ONFIRMED optimists can now detect 

signs that business is struggling to life 
again. Many conditions must be changed if 
its efforts are to succeed, but one reform that 
would help materially is a real reduction of 
the pilferage evil. One is encouraged to 
note that all concerned are earnestly 
grappling with this problem, but their 
praiseworthy efforts must be continued and 
extended. 

The most hopeful feature is that shippers 
seem at last to have realised that indifference 
to the condition in which. their goods are 
eventually delivered is not the best way to 
get and hold the trade which, of late, has 
been only too elusive. It is appreciated now 
that. the insurance payment does not suffi- 
ciently compensate for the loss of disgruntled 
customers. This enlightened outlook is 
plainly proved by the increasing interest in 
the many ingenious devices for pilferage- 
prevention now on the market. 

In this matter of pilferage, however, 
shippers must stand or fall together, and 
to ensure radical improvement it is essential 
that those overseas do their part. The 
committee recently appointed by the Cham- 
ber of Shipping to investigate the pilferage 


problem were forced, unhappily, to report 
an anomalous state of affairs in many foreign 
ports. Brazilian and River Plate ports were 
especially instanced, conditions being re- 
ported as so amazingly bad as to shake that 
confidence in South American probity so 
necessary for the growth of mutually 
satisfactory business. 

The reports from correspondents in all 
the world’s harbours to the various shipping 
journals might well be amplified from time 
to time, to focus attention on ports where 
pilfering continues unchecked. Strong 
editorials pointing out to consignees that 
more correct procedure, and compliance 
with their port’s necessary regulations would 
save delay in delivery and thus lessen chances 
for pilferage, would also help. Port author- 
ities might be reminded that greater rapidity 
in giving receipts for goods landed, and more 
effective fencing and policing of dock 
premises, would reduce losses very con- 
siderably. This has actually occurred at 
Melbourne, where improvement during the 
last eighteen months, due to greater police 
supervision, was found by seven large 
importers to amount to as much as 75 per 
cent. 


Creating a “Bargain Atmosphere ’ 
in Sales Literature 


A. Bargain 
Sale time, 
the mind of the 
public is concen- 
trated on bar- 
gains. They are 
interested in 
securing what 
they need at a 
lower price than 
they would 
usually pay. 
They are also in 
a mood to buy 
goods which they 
do not actually 
need, when the 
price looks par- 


ticularly tempt- 


ing. 

But they are 
not interested in 
the catalogue 
as a piece of 
literature ! 

If-it were pro- 
duced on, art 
paper, with a 


stout and expensive cover, and were to 
include ‘artistic illustrations of a clearly 
expensive nature, the effect on the public 
would simply be to suggest that the firm 
had spent a lot of money over the cata- 
logue, and that this expenditure had been 
added on to the price of the goods. 
Whereas, cheap paper, cheap cover, a one 
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A, Sale catalogue needs an ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ peculiarly its own. 
“ artistic °’? is out of place. 
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By Max RITTENBERG 
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No 1.—CRUDE——BUT DELIBERATELY SO 








retail firm. 
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Anything “de luxe ’’ or particularly ì 
A It would be wasteful in cost, and also likely to produce disappointing 
: results. Here are the methods by which experienced firms create a ‘‘ bargain atmosphere.’ ’ 


crude colour 
scheme of black 
and red, and 
pages crowded 
to the very limit 
with illustrations 
of the goods and 
descriptions in 
small type,’ all 
suggest the idea 
of real bargains 
in the goods 
themselves. 
Thatis why the 
big departmental 
stores, who are 
thoroughly capa- 
ble of producing 
catalogues of a 
nature as artistic 
as one could 
wish, deliberate- 
ly set themselves 
at Sale time to 
produce a cata- 
logue of the 
bargain nature 
described above. 


Though we are taking examples from 
departmental stores, the same general 
principles apply to any business firm 
offering goods at cut prices for a limited 
period—a wholesale firm just as well as a 


Two first-class houses—-one British, 
American— deliberately 


represent 
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themselves at Sale time by the cover 
pages shown in IHustraitons I and 2. 
They have found by past experience that 
tt pays—and they continue on the same 
general lines year after year. 

Both these catalogues are printed on 
cheap news-print 
paper, only the 
cover pages being 
thicker and of 
calendered sur- 
face. The English 
catalogue econo- 
mises further by 
using only one 
colour (black) in- 
side, and only a 
vivid splash of |$ 
red on the diag- IM 
onal band across 
the front cover. 
The American 
catalogue is 
printed in black 
and red on all 
the inside pages, 
and goes to the 
expense of three- 
colour printing 
on the four cover 
pages. 

But you will 
note that the 
Lane Bryant 
cover page is not merely a general illus- 
tration intended to produce a pleasant 
impression. The young woman is an 
advertisement of a certain dress at $6.95 ; 
and the baby is an advertisement of a 
romper at g8 cents. Further, right in the 
middle of the cover is an inset panel, 
showing a special bargain line of silk 
stockings at 98 cents—placed, as it were, 
right in the forefront of the shop window. 
-In brief, this bright-coloured cover page 
is a show window of spectal bargains. 

In the Harrods catalogue the emphasis 
is placed on the One Week Sale—an annual 
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No. 2.—A SHOW-WINDOW ON THE FRONT PAGE 


event very well-known to Harrods’ 
customers, and sufficient in itself to make 
them study the inside pages. 


The Lay-Out of a Sale Catalogue 


The lay-out of a Sale catalogue should 
be deliberately 
designed to sug- 
gest, so far as 
can be done by 
illustration and 
type, the packed 
interior of a store 
or showrooms at 
Sale time. 

It is well- 
known that dur- 
ing a Sale artistic 
presentation is 
relegated to the 
background. The 
goods are piled on 
display counters 
tight against one 
another, with 
large bold price 
tickets and sell- 
ing phrases. 
Some stores de- 
liberately place 
extra counters in 
the aisles in order 

o “choke up” 
space, and so 
make the store seem more crowded with 
customers than it actually is. All this 
tends to produce a “ bargain atmosphere ’”’ 
—people packed tightly together, jost- 
ling one another to get first-pick of 
the bargains piled up on the display 
counters. 

In the Sale catalogue, this psycho- 
logical effect is reproduced in type by 
an extreme crowding of the page; by 
very narrow margins; by jumping out 
the prices in big and bold type; by 
injecting big-type selling phrases on almost 
every page; and by using quick, short, 
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choppy, and almost breathless sentences 
—suggestive of “ Hurry up or you'll be 
too late!” (See INustration 3.) 

The Lane Bryant catalogue is very 
typical of the American style of Sale 
literature for a firm of good standing. 
(Lane Bryant is, 
of course, a 
“ Fifth Avenue 
House.’’) It 
goes deep into 
the psychology 
of producing 
bargain atmos- 
pheres. Note 
that the articles 
are not only 

described in 
small type, but 
also’ the main 
points of descrip- 
tion are printed 
large right across 
the illustrations. 
In tact, each 
illustration is 
made to “ tell 
its story ” with- 
out the necessity 
of reading the 
small-type des- 
cription. One 
can grasp the bar- . 
gain at a glance. 

In the Harrods 
catalogue, the headline to each page 
emphasises the beginning and ending dates 
of the sale, for the reason before-mentioned 
that this One Week Sale is an annual 
event with an established reputation. 

The American style of catalogue always 
prefers to evolve different headlines for 
every page, and makes each headline a 
vivid selling phrase. 
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The Treatment of Prices 


In regard to prices, it will be noted in 
both examples that these have been fixed 
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No. 3.—PAacCKED AS TIGHT AS POSSIBLE 


at ‘odd prices ’’-—16s. IId., or $12.95, 
or 3s. 9$d., or 98 cents. This also is 
deliberate, because most people associate 
the idea of a bargain with an “ odd 
price.” The only general line of excep- 
tion is where a group of articles are 
bunched to- 
gether, totalled 
to (say) 65s. 6d. 
and then reduced 
to a round figure 
of “50s. for the 
lot.” This also 
produces a bar- 
gain effect. 

And when one 
wants to em- 
phasise the re- 
ductions made 
from ordinary 
prices, it is al- 
ways a strong 
point to print 
these ordinary 
prices with a line 
crossing them 
through; and 
the reduced 
price large along- 
side. Printing a 
sale catalogue in 
black and red 
enables this to 
be done to very 
good effect. The 
ordinary price is shown in black, small, 
crossed through with a red line; and the 
reduced sale price is emphasised ‘in red, 
large. 

We have rather taken it for granted 
that the colours used should be black and 
red. These are definitely associated in 
the public mind with bargains. The 
other colour combination associated with 
bargains is black on yellow—but this is 
more suited to window posters, window 
tickets, and general store decoration than 
it is to the printing of a catalogue. The 
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black-on-yellow scheme usually comes out 
badly in Sale literature printed on cheap 
news-print paper. 









ee Martins Once-a-year | 
‘CIGAR SALE 
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No. 4.—Magen LIKE BARGAINS AS WELL AS 
Women ! 


The Format of a Sale Catalogue 


The usual form is a booklet of (say) 
84in. X 6in., or roin. X 7} /n. 

But it is frequent y effective to get 
away from the booklet form, and print 
asa“ broadsheet ” oflargesize. Another 
excellent format is shown in Illustration 4 
—a catalogue consisting of eight sheets 
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each g in. X I44in., printed on the one 
side only, and held together by one wire 
staple at the top left-hand corner. 

This form has a strong suggestion about 
it of “ bargain atmosphere.” 

In this cigar sale catalogue the printing 
is in black and red. The wording is 
brought out in very heavy and fat type. 
The illustration is of a strictly utilitarian 
kind, concentrating on a particular bar- 
gain parcel at 50s. reduced from 7os. 6d. 
And strong emphasis is laid on the phrase: 
“ For 2r days only” (if the bargain lots 
last as long). 

In brief, here is a deliberately crude 
bargain effect used by a firm who are 
thoroughly capable of producing a highly 
artistic catalogue when such would serve 
their purpose. , 

A Sale catalogue should never be con- 
ceived with the idea that it will be kept 
after the Sale is over. It will not be kept. 
It should therefore be planned as some- 
thing of an ephemeral nature—for the 
moment——economising in paper, in space, 
in colour effects, and in artistic 
decorations. 

But not economising in the thought 
and trouble necessary to make it a real 
Selling catalogue! The best of these 
catalogues are no mechanical or perfunc- 
tory affairs. A tremendous amount of 
thought can be and often is put into them. 
And when it is remembered that such a 
catalogue deals with articles at cut prices, 
showing only a small profit to the firm, it 
is clear that there must be economy in 
material and printers’ costs on the one 
side, and increased selling efficiency on the 
other. 

A Sale catalogue has to sell far more 
goods at a smaller selling expense than 
any other form of commercial literature. 

There is the acid test. 


Schedule “D” and “E” Confusion 


How Clerks are Affected by the Assessment Changes 


By W. REGNALD BRAY 
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An Income Tax problem of considerable importance is ventilated in this article. 
that extraordinary confusion has resulted from the fact that the assessments under Schedule “ D ”’ 
on profits or gains accruing from all offices (except certain abroad) have been abolished, though Schedule 
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The writer points out 


: “D” form is still being used by the Income Tax authorities. The question in dispute is the liability to } 
i tax of bonus paid in February, 1922, and Mr. Bray asserts that in insisting that such bonus is subject : 
i to taxation the Inland Revenue authorities are acting ultra vires. i 
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HAVE ascertained from the Inland 

Revenue Authorities that a person 
previously assessed under Schedule “ D ” 
on income arising from any office, employ- 
ment, or pension (except certain offices 
and employments abroad and certain 
pensions arising abroad) will have to fill 
up Form 12-Z for the purposes of the 
taxation of such income for the year 
ended 5th April next. This form, as 
will be seen from the illustration, is 
practically a copy of the Schedule “ E ” 
form. It will be observed that Form 
12-Z is only a single sheet, and does not 
provide for particulars of any income 
from any other source than that mentioned 
above. 

On enquiring as to how a person (to 
whom this special form is applicable) is to 
give particulars of income from property, 
particulars of untaxed and taxed divi- 
dends, interest, etc., I was informed 
officially that the Schedule “ D” form 
would be used for this purpose. 

There will therefore be hopeless con- 
fusion with taxpayers during the coming 
months, more especially having in view 
the fact that numerous persons have to 
my own knowledge received their Schedule 
“D” forms, filled them up, and despatched 
them some months ago, and that they 
were, moreover, persons who will not be 
liable to use the average for 1922-23 
but who, nevertheless, will by now have 
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received a 12-Z form. What seems to 
have happened, therefore, is that the 
forms have been sent out before it was 
actually certain that they were applicable 
to the case in question. 

It will be noticed that the “ Declara- 
tion ” on the form shown in the illustration 
stops dead at the word “ belief,” and does 
not read as in the Schedule “ E” Form 
“according to the provisions of the Income 
Tax Acts.” . Notwithstanding this, a 
person to whom 12-Z form applies must 
use it; as the change over was confirmed 
by Resolution of the House of Commons 
on the rst May last, and this Resolution 
has Statutory effect under the provisions 
of the “ Provisional Collection of Taxes 
Act, I9I13.” 

It follows that unless a Schedule “ D” 
form be filled in, in addition to the 
12-Z, by those who have received one 
of the latter, they may be deprived of 
ALL allowances. 

On the other hand, if Form 12-Z 
has not been filled in by anyone to whom 
it applies, the Schedule “ D”’ particulars 
which he or she has already sent in to 
the Inspector of Taxes will be of no 
use whatever as they will be entirely 
wrong. 

I also conclude that persons filling up 
Form 12-Z will not have to complete 
Section “ C” on Page 2 of the Schedule 
“ D” form unless they own a business. 
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FORM 12«Z, 


A Copy of the Form by means of which the Government have assessed those originally under Schedule “D” 
but who are now considered to be under Schedule “ E.” 


OFFICE OF H.M. INSPECTOR OF TAXES, 


INCOME TAX. 
YEAR 1922-23, ending 5th April, 1923. 


SIR (OR MADAM), . 

I beg to inform you that, following a Resolution of the House of Commons in Committee 
of Ways and Means on Ist May, 1922 (which Resolution has statutory effect under the provi- 
sions of the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act, 1913), Income Tax is chargeable on the 
profits or gains arising or accruing from all offices, employments or pensions (except certain 
offices and employments abroad and certain pensions arising abroad) on a uniform basis, vég., 
the amount of the salary or other emoluments for the year of assessment., Weekly wage- 
earners employed by way of manual labour continue to be chargeable by quarterly assessment 
on the wages of each quarter. 

In order that a correct assessment may be made upon you, I have to request you to be 
good enough to furnish the particulars indicated below, and return this form to me in the 
enclosed envelope with the least possible delay. 

If you have not already claimed the allowances due to you in respect of Earned Income, 
Personal Allowance, Children, etc., on the return form previously sent you for the above- 
mentioned year, I shall be glad if you will make your claim for allowances on that form without 
delay. 

7 I am, 

Your obedient Servant, 


f Sf PRE eR IE OA EAO EE OA T EET H.M. Inspector of Taxes. 





STATEMENT OF INCOME FROM OFFICE, EMPLOYMENT OR PENSION FOR THE 
YEAR 1922-23. 








Description of Employment, etc. Nams of Employer, ete. Gross Amount of i= 









s. | d 
Salary and other fixed emoluments for the | é 


year endmg Sth April, 1923........ 


Particulars of Expenses wholly, exclusively, and necessarily incurred in the performance of the duties of A t 
the employment, and defrayed out of the gross emoluments. : 


amount of which for the year of assessment is unknown, it will be sufficient for the 


*NOTE.—In the case of commission, bonus, or other fluctuating emoluments, the Total Expenses claimed .. | | 
purposes of this statement to include the amount for the preceding year. | 


DECLARATION, 


I declare that the foregoing particulars are in every respect fully and truly stated to the best of my 
judgment and belief. 


Dated this day of 192 
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It follows from the above remarks that 
hundreds if not thousands of clerks are 
at the present moment appealing against 
their assessments owing to the transfer 
from Schedule “D” of all profits or 
gains arising or accruing from ALL 
OFFICES, EMPLOYMENTS OR PENSIONS to 
Schedule “ E.” 

This is owing to the provisions of 
Section 18 of the Finance Act, 1922, 
which states that the tax is chargeable 
on the basis of the amount of the salary, 
fees, or other emoluments for the year 
of assessment, except in the case of 
weekly wage-earners employed by way 
of manual labour, who will continue 
to be assessed quarterly. 


The Change 

What does this change mean? That 
each clerk, who was hitherto assessed 
under Schedule “ D” and was therefore 
entitled to average his income, will now 
be assessed on his salary for the year 
ended 5th April next, plus his bonus for 
the previous year. By adding this bonus 
the Inland Revenue Authorities are “ out 
of court,” and will practically admit it 
if questioned closely on the point, though 
they say in defence that the bonus must 
be “ kept in charge.” 


It will be observed that the underlined 
words of the slip sent out with 12-2 
form are the most important. 

(1) Year of assessment has nothing to 
do. with preceding year. 

(2) ‘SHOULD ” not ‘ Must.” 

- (3) The assessment is made on the 
current year without exception, and 
therefore the preceding year’s figures have 
nothing whatever to do with the current 
assessment. 

It is evident from the concluding 
paragraph of Section 18, referred to above, 
that the Inland Revenueare not absolutely 
correct in their method. This paragraph 
reads as follows— 


“If any person proves that the amount for 
which an assessment has been made in respect 
of his salary, fees or emoluments for any year 
of assessment exceeds the amount of the salary, 
fees or emoluments for that year, the assessment 
is to be adjusted and any amount overpaid 
by way of tax is to be repaid.” 


‘In other words, if a Return of bonus 
based on the previous year is made and 
the amount is NoT received, the Inland 
Revenue are willing to adjust the return, 
and I am sure that in the majority of 
cases the assessments will be amended 
by reducing the amount payable on the 
ist July, 1923 (2nd instalment). Thus, 
if the bonus returned was {roo and this 


SLIP ACCOMPANYING 12-Z Form. 





Important 


INCOME TAX—YEAR 1922-23 


Following a Resolution of the House of Commons in Committee of Ways and 
Means on Ist May, 1922 (which Resolution has statutory effect under the provisions of 
the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act, 1913), Income Tax is chargeable under Schedule “E” 
on the profits or gains arising or accruing from all offices, employments, or pensions, 
except certain offices and employments abroad and certain pensions arising abroad. 
Further, the tax is chargeable on the basis of the amount of the salary or other 
emoluments for the year of assessment, except in the case of weekly wage-earners charge- 
able by quarterly assessment on the wages of each quarter. 

You should, therefore, make in the accompanying form a return under Schedule “ E” 
of your salary, fees and other emoluments for the year ending 5th April, 1923. Inthe 
case of commission, bonus, or other fluctuating emoluments, the amount of which for 
that year is unknown, it will be sufficient for the purposes of this return to state the amount 


for the preceding year. 
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amount had not been received, tax on 
half that amount would have been paid 
on the rst January, 1923, viz., £25, but 
it would not be refunded until about the 
middle of August, 1923, so that the 
Revenue will have the use of many 
thousands of pounds, to which in 
reality they have no right, for practically 
two-thirds of the year. 


The Only Remedy 

TI have personally gone into the matter 
with an Inspector of Taxes, who on this 
particular question informed me that 
any amount over or understated would 
be adjusted. However, he quite agreed 
with the remarks I have set out above, 
but suggested that it would be quite in 
order for any person so affected (not 
receiving a bonus upon which an assess- 
ment had already been made) to obtain 
a letter to that effect from his employer, 
as soon as it was ascertained that the 
bonus was not payable, in order to permit 
of the assessment being adjusted without 
delay. 

Employers should therefore do all they 
can by assisting their employees in this 
manner so that their staffs shall not be 
penalised by paying tax in advance. 


Appeals 
I asked the Inspector, “ What is the 


use of appealing against the assessment 


. within 21 days ?’’—He said “ st was of 


no use at all” in these particular cases 
(of which there will be thousands), as 
neither taxpayer nor the Inland Revenue 
Authorities could possibly know with 
certainty the exact figure before 5th April, 
1923. 

Employers will be acting wisely, there- 
fore, if they advise their clerks not to 
pay the Ist instalment of income tax 
until such time as any bonus (which 
may be payable) for the year of assess- 
ment is paid. Then there can be no 
possible confusion or adjustment. 


Appeals Made Impossible 

On referring to the note at the foot of 
any “ Notice of Assessment ” the “ right ” 
of appealing within 2r days appears so 
ludicrous that it is very curious that the 
notice has not been revised. 

It reads as follows— 

“On giving notice of objection, you should 
state the grounds of your appeal, and transmit 
to the said Inspector a full and complete account 


of the actual amount of salary, fees, wages, 
profits and/or other emoluments, etc.” 


One cannot send in wtthin 3 weeks 
from, say, Ist Dec. the actual figures 
which will not be known for at least 
another 5 months | 


Modern Methods in the Factory 


HE new clothing factory started in 

192I at Litherland, near Liverpool, 
for Messrs. Lewis, Ltd., a firm which pos- 
sesses some of the largest retail stores in the 
North of England, is now complete, and has 
been electrically equipped throughout by 
the General Electric Co., Ltd., of Kingsway, 
W.C. It covers some 24 acres, apart from 
extensive recreation grounds for the staff, 
. and is one of the largest clothing factories 
in the country. The power necessary for 
driving the Singer sewing machines, which 
form a very large proportion of the mechan- 
ical equipment of the factory, is supplied 
by th.-p. “ Witton ” motors, each driving 


a group of ten machines through Hans 
Renold chains at a speed of 1,400 r.p.m. 

An important boot repairing section ‘of 
the business is conducted in a large work- 
shop adjoining, and the various machines 
in this workshop are driven through line 
shafting by a 20-h.-p. three-phase “ Witton ” 
motor, running at g60r.p.m. Each group 
of machines is responsible for a particular 
operation, and the boots are passed from 
one set of machines to another on movable 
racks running on ball bearings. A big 
reduction in the cost of boot repairs is 
obtained by the introduction of these 
up-to-date methods. 


Who’s 


Who in the Business World 


5.—Sir Edgar Mackay Edgar 


By ARTHUR S. WADE 
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GR MACKAY EDGAR’S is a reputa- 
tion of the past few years, as far as 
this country is concerned. At first some 
people in the financial world tried to 
ignore him, but that was a pose which 
could not be kept up for long. He soon 
became one of the men who count among 
the very limited class of financiers and 
industrialists who have big vision, and 
to-day his forecasts of the trade of the 
country, arid his comparisons of our 
trade with that of other countries, are 
keenly studied by business men, great 
and small. The rapidity of his growth as 
a public figure has been amazing. 


Not of the Conventional Banker Type 

One cannot help thinking that in the 
mind of the British public Sir Mackay is 
something of a paradox. A banker, head 
of Sperling Brothers, merchant bankers, 
of Moorgate, he is less like the public 
idea of a great financier than sunshine 
is like stage lights. We are still under the 
tyranny of Victorian conventions and 
conceptions. In those old days a banker 
was a man who never emerged into the 
public eye except at the annual meeting. 
When his voice was heard it was only on 
matters of strict finance. He never joked. 
He weighed his words as if they were gold 
coin, and of this coin of his mind he never 
gave any to the public press. He lived 
behind the screen of his office. Indeed, so 
far as the public could judge of him; he 
was immensely rich and immensely so- 
lemn, not a man who could now and then 
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3 
There is no more convinced optimist in regard to the commercial future of this country than the i 
brilliant financier who is the subject of our character sketch this month. A man of abounding energy, i 
directing the progress of enormous enterprises in several different industries, he has risen rapidly : 

in public esteem, and his vital personality is one of very great interest to business men. : 
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enjoy a steak and chips. When Besant 
and Rice in Ready-money Mortiboy des- 
cribed a banker who felt and spoke as 
ordinary men do, the Victorian readers 
thought it was only the authors’ fun— 
so convinced were they that a man who 
was at the head of a big financial institu- 
tion must be pompous, silent, solemn, and 
superior. This sort of conception of the 
banker still exists, as any one who visits 
cinema theatres can see for themselves ; 
but it is not true of most bankers, and 
certainly it is not true of the subject of 
this sketch. ) 


A Dealer in Ideas 


When you see Sir Mackay Edgar your 
impression is not of a man who deals in 
money, as in the case of the old-time 
banker, but of a man who deals in ideas. 
A few minutes in his company lights your 
mind with gleams of the new times : you 
feel how different 1923 is from 1914. He 
is a corrective against the tendency which 
all of us have to live in the past and to 
judge affairs by the standards of the past. 
He seems, when talking of big commer- 
cial questions, always to have his finger 
on the pulse of affairs as they are at this 
moment, as if he were some sensitive 
instrument recording all the important 
changes of the present time. In fact, this 
is the dominant impression he-gives you, 
the sense of being acutely alive to and 
instinct with the spirit of our own day. 
At first glance you would not think him 
a great financier; he might, indeed, be 
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many other things. The keen, eager 
features might be those of a diplomat, 
a barrister, a surgeon. There is something 
sensitive and smiling in them that would 
befit an artist. If you look round on his 
surroundings you will doubtless see evi- 
dences that he is a great traveller. And, 
finally, there is something very young 
and tense in this man of forty-six which 
tells you that he is still only on the 
threshold of his possibilities. 


A Sure Grasp of Essentials 

It is when Sir Mackay begins to talk 
that the impression of easy mastery of 
dificult matters grows upon one. He 
has a gift for putting his finger right on 
the spot. It is done easily, fluently, 


without undue stress, and without any— 


/ 


aggravating insistence. The proofs 
this insight are many. In August, ‘onl 
when people here were filled with appri 
hensions of our losing our pre-eminen: ¢ 
in financial affairs to America, Sir Mackay 
was among the men who steadied English 
opinion. “ We have very little to fear 
from American competition,’ he said. 
“J often hear it debated across the 
Atlantic whether New York is going to 
become the financial centre of the world. 
I am confident it will be a very long time 
before the financial supremacy of London 
is shaken.” Who was right? Certainly 
not the pessimists. When cotton depres- 
sion was rampant Sir Mackay saw that 
that great industry had faith in itself. 
“ There are no mills being sold,” he said, 
or words to that effect. It is his gift to 
touch essentials in this sure way. He does 
not argue, but brings up a great central 
fact and leaves you to wrestle with it. 


Shipbuilding, Foresight 

-~ Many of his prophecies have proved 
true. For instance, every day is adding 
strength to the view he took of the ship- 
ping position as between us and America 
several years ago. There again the short- 
sighted were fearing that England must 
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put up some of her shutters. But Sir 
Mackay had looked beyond those tem- 
porary signs which misled others to the 
big controlling facts, and he gave a series 
of masterly reasons why England need 
not be faint-hearted. He stressed the fact 
that the backbone of British shipping 
construction was the building of ships 
for special trades, that American building 
and operating costs were higher than ours, 
that America had not the wonderful 
network of shipping agencies that we 
had built up, that the instinct for the sea 
was stronger with us than with our 
brother, across the water. It is all 
we but as he said it would. 

l Trade Future: Sir Mackay 
“s Optimism 

7 Sir Mackay has been giving 
əful forecasts of British trade, 
vugu ut is no prophet of a “ boom,” 
which be thinks would be a bad thing. 
He looks forward to steady revival, and 
here again he concerns himself with the 
cardinal aspects of the situation. Of all 
British commercial leaders he has been 
perhaps the first to draw adequate atten- 
tion to the limits of American expansion, 
to her generous use of her own sources 
of raw material, to her immense home 
consumption, and to the effect of these 
factors on her destiny. He views a future 
wherein the great English-speaking coun- 
tries will be able to do great things 
together, if they will only join their 
resources. America may run short of 
important metals and minerals and other 
raw materials, and in any case the really 
substantial resources of the metals and 
minerals which feed the real key indus- 
tries either lie in the British Empire or 
are largely directed by British capital. 
What is the deduction which Sir Mackay 
draws from these facts ? “ What-seems to 
me to be clearly marked out is a working 
alliance between British experience and 
American capital in the development of | 


-these key industries.” 


Arthur S. Wade—Who's Who in the Business World 


Attitude to Spiritual Factors : Hatred 
of Sentimentality 

Enough has been said to show the 
remarkable powers of vision and con- 
structive suggestion of Sir Mackay. There 
is one thing which needs always to be 
guarded against 
when men survey 
the world from 
the point of view 
of material inter- 
ests. Do they 
take sufficient 
account of 
spiritual factors? 
I do not find in 
Sir Mackay 
Edgar's utter- 
ances any large 
emphasis on the 
fact that men do 
not live by 
bread alone, and 
I am not always 
sure that hehasin 
view the mental 
and spiritual re- 
actions of the 
common folk to- 
‘ards plans for 


developing the 
world’s material 
resources. In 


the matter of 
joint action with 
America, no 
merely financial understanding will be 
worth while, because, after all, that 
benefits only very limited numbers 
of people. The only understanding of 
any value must be one of sentiment and 
common aim, built on a true appreciation 
of each country’s needs and ideals. I 
have no doubt Sir Mackay sees quite 
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clearly how fundamental this sort of 
emotional unity is, and that in due 
course he will give emphasis to it. He 
has one great asset to help him in doing 
so. Heisa great enemy of sentimentality 
which itself destroys all true emotion. 
Nobody more 
boldly and more 
effectively ex- 
posed the in- 
verted senti- 
mentality un- 
derlying the 
kind of folly 
that has led to 
the Ruhr crisis ! 

[It is difficult 
to forecast Sir 
Mackay's future, 
except to say 
he must grow 
in influence and 
vision as men 
see more clearly 
the value of his 
talents. His 
interests are 
already very 
wide for, besides 
being head of 
Sperling Bro- 
thers, he 1s at 
the helm of very 
large cotton, tex- 





mtr. tile, _ shipbuild- 

ing, mining, and 

steel concerns. All this at forty-six 
years of age! Truly this son of the 
Empire—he was in Canada in his early 


life, like that other industrial 
Lord Beaverbrook—has brought to the 


seer, 


Mother Country talents which she 
may well be proud to recognise and 
use. 



















permanent additions to capital. 


Terms of Credit 
HE next factors which need considera- 
E tion are the terms upon which the 
C business purchases its raw materials or 
merchandise, and the terms upon which it 
~ _ makes its sales. If it be possible to pur- 
. chase the requirements of the business on a 
<. long term of credit, and ensure that under 
_. normal circumstances they will be sold 


- circulating capital beyond that necessary 
- to pay wages, standing charges, etc., 
- accruing during the period of manufacture 
>o and pending the receipt of the cash 
~ from the customers. A business which 
~~ buys only for cash needs sufficient capital 
to fully stock its business and finance it 
during the period which elapses till cash 
© is received from the sales which have 
been made. Very few businesses, how- 
ever, pursue sucha policy, and as already 
stated, progress is handicapped particu- 
-- larly when turnover is slow, and as a 
consequence credit is generally arranged. 
< In selling on credit the creditor is in a 
<> sense financing the business of his debtor 
<- to some extent, hence the greater the 
© credit the buyer can obtain the smaller 
< his need for circulating capital, but the 
. creditor must ensure that his resources 
< are sufficient to enable him to carry on 
during the period of credit, and the longer 
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In this article Mr. Boddington concludes his enunciation of the principles underlying the scienti 
management of finance from the point of view of a business firm, He outlines the most approved 
methods of raising additional working capital, of borrowing for special purposes, and of making 
His advice will be of special value te directors and other officers 
of public companies at, the present time, when so many firms are faced with the problem of increasing 
their capital to cope with the changes in business, conditions which have resulted from the war. 


ans 


and the cash therefor received before the 
expiry of the credit there is no need for 


of credit, but in the retail trade these 
are usually a matter for arrange . 


| mee by offering special inducements 


the period for which credit is given the- 
oo ee ‘364 
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‘Tt. toles from - , 
a trading concern can purchase 
merchandise on Jong credit, “and t ler 
sell for cash, and can “turn over” the 
goods within» the term of credit, they — 
would require little, if any, circulating — 
capital. This state of affairs is, however, 
rarely met with, but it should be an axiom 
of a business with only a limited amount 


of capital ; at its command to give shorter 


credit Ao ‘its customers than that it 
receives from its creditors. In most : 
wholesale businesses there are fixed terms 


between the trader. and hi | 
consequently everyone should stud} a 
business and fix his credit period after 


considering ‘the amount of circulating 


capital available, and the rapidity of 
the turnover of his business. 


Should Cash Discounts be Taken ? 
=: The term of credit may be somewhat 


in the form of discount for prompt ‘pay 
ment, but it should be borne in r 
it is not wise to rely too much upon these 
being effective, for it may frequently pay. 
a debtor to use thi 1oney in | his own 
business rather than to take advantage 
of a discount. Other ‘traders, however, 
make it an invariable rule to pay promp ‘J 
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and take advantage of the discount 
offered, and the writer has heard more 
than one business man state that he pays 
the expenses of his office out of the 
discounts he takes for prompt payment. 
This may appear real economy on the 
face of it, but there can be no doubt that 
it is not always justified, for money used 
properly in one’s own business should earn 
better returns than those offered by 
creditors, who only : 

offer such induce- 
ment in order to 
obtain the use of the 
money. If there is 
a surplus of cash at 
any time then full 
advantage should be 
taken of discounts, 
as by so doing the 
money is being used 
in a remunerative 
manner. 


How the Location 
of the Buyer 
affects Circulat- 

-= ing Capital 
The exporter to 

far distant countries 

needs a larger circu- 
lating capital than 
does.the home trader or exporter to those 
countries close at hand, for the term of 
credit granted can only commence to 
run with the arrival of the goods in the 
country to which they are sent, otherwise 
the importer’s apparent credit disappears, 
or is materially reduced since the time 
occupied in transit is often very con- 
siderable. The exporter has to finance 
his purchases or production and also his 
business, not only for the term of credit 
agreed upon, but also for the period the 
goods are in transit, frequently as long 
as the period of credit. 

It will now be apparent that the 
manufacturer is the person whose circu- 
lating capital must be larger than that 
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of any other class of trader, for while he 
may, and often does, obtain credit in 
respect of his purchases of raw material, 
he has to find the money wherewith to 
pay wages and generally finance his 
business, not only during the period of 
manufacture and “turnover” of his 
product, but also for the period of credit 
he must perforce allow. Other traders 
have only the latter two periods to con- 
i sider, and hence their 
circulating capital 
does not need to be ` 
so large, that is, of 
course, assuming the 
volume of business 
is the same in each 
case. It may be 
summed up thus— 
The manufacturer 
partly finances the 
wholesaler who takes 
his goods in bulk, 
while the wholesaler 
in turn aids the re- 
tailer by giving him 
credit, and he in turn 
assists the consumer 
when he gives credit. 
The retailer, how- 
ever, expects to do a 
large proportion of his trade for cash, 
while both the manufacturer and the 
wholesaler recognise definite terms of 
credit upon which practically the whole 
of their business is done, and thus once 
again we can see the importance of care- 
fully studying the type of business with 
which we are dealing. 


Seasonal Changes 


In considering the question of the terms 
of sale due allowance must be made for 
the seasonal changes which take place 
in some districts. In an agricultural 
district, for example, many transactions 
will be carried through for cash when 
the receipts of the harvest’ are available, 





~ but later the farmer may find it Mu i 





to ask for credit, while if the harvest 
happens to be a poor one, or floods or 
other adverse circumstances affect the 
yield, longer terms of credit and for 
larger amounts will, of necessity be called 
for. 

It must also be borne in mind that any 
“Increase in the volume of trade will 
require larger circulating capital, unless 
the increased sales are on a purely cash 
basis, and therefore it is essential that a 
“scheme be pr epared and put into operation 


for increasing the circulating resources 


of the business. A definite policy, varied 
as circumstances dictate, should always 
be in force, so that any changes which 
arise are provided for, and adverse 
periods and results guarded against. 


Contingencies must be Considered 


The possibility of losses through bad 
debts must also be borne in mind, as well 
as the possibility that debtors may, 
through no fault of their own, be forced 
to postpone settlement from time to time. 
Bad debts mean a loss to the circulating 
capital, and the postponement of settle- 
ments results in a temporary deficiency 
in the cash resources of the business. 


A margin must be provided for. these. 


and other contingencies of a like nature, 
for if no such margin exists the business 
will of necessity rely upon the prompt 
collection of its debts in order to meet 
its own obligations, and a failure to obtain 
prompt settlements, or a loss through 
bad debts may result in serious conse- 
quences and the withdrawal of confidence 
and credit on the part of those creditors 
whose claims are not promptly liquidated, 
thus destroying sources of replenishing 
circulating capital if not leading to actual 
failure. The credit department of any 
business is an extremely important one, 
and every possible care must be exercised 
in the granting or extension of the credit 
facilities of the organisation, for the 


and the terms of purchase and sale. 


yai of the hole concern | depend 
upon the soundness | of. those who are 
permitted to become indebted to the firm. 





Importance of Liquid Assets 


If we have given the factors enumerated 
above due weight it becomes necessary 
to consider if any ways exist whereb: 
the amount of circulating capital can b 
reduced, that is, after making due allow- 
ance for the rapidity of the turnover 








Probably the only really satisfactory way 
of doing this is by ensuring that the 
circulating assets are easily convertibl 
into cash, or, in other words, such asset 
should be of a very liquid nature. Und 
normal circumstances the speed with 
which the goods handled are turned over 
and the length of credit given, will fx = 
the period in which the circle will be 

completed and cash be received. 






Advantages of Bills of Exchange —__ | 
Many traders who are compelled through = 
competition from others with larger 
capital resources to give longer terms of 
credit than their own working capital vee 
justifies, overlook the advantages accruing == 
from the use of bills of exchange. In the. 
foreign trade they are, of course 
most convenient and, at times whe 
cannot be obtained for export, almost _ 
the only medium for the settlement of 
international indebtedness. They, how- © 










ever, do more than merely settle indebted- 


ness. By their aid the exporter replen- 
ishes his cash resources soon after the 

goods are shipped by negotiating the | 
bill with his banker, and thus to a great. 
extent eliminates the necessity for finar 
ing his business out of his circula 
capital during the time the goods are mo 
transit, and the period. of. credit allowed 
to his foreign customer. In the home 
trade bills of exchange. would shorten- 
the period of circulation, i:e. would enabl 
the cash resources to be. replenish 
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without delay, and thus reduce the amount 
of circulating capital required wherewith 
to finance the business during the credit 
period. Even though the bills are not 
discounted with a banker, they can be 
endorsed and passed on to creditors, 
while should they be held until maturity 
they definitely fix the date upon which 
the cash is receivable, and, since no 
business man cares about dishonouring 
his bills, they ensure prompt payment. 
Generally speaking, if a debtor had two 
amounts falling due for payment upon 
the same day, the one amount being in 
respect of a bill of exchange, and the 
other on an ordinary book debt, and not 
having sufficient cash in hand to pay 
both, he will pay the bill, and arrange 
to postpone settlement of the other 
obligation for a few days. Even if no 
such arrangement for postponement were 
made the effect on his credit of not paying 
the debt would not be so serious as the 
dishonour of the bill. Bulls of exchange 
thus make debts more liquid, and their 
prompt settlement more certain. 


_How Additional Working Capital can 

be Obtained 

The present demand on the -part of 
established and successful businesses for 
additional capital is due to the abnormal 
conditions which have prevailed during 
and since the war. These could hardly 
have been foreseen or provided for, but 
under normal circumstances provision 
for additional capital wherewith to finance 
an increasing volume of business should, 
as already stated, be made. Probably 
the best, and certainly the most con- 
venient method for doing this, is to 
transfer some portion of the annual 
profits to general reserve accounts, thus 
retaining realised profits in the business, 
and so increasing the working capital of 
the concern. Joint stock companies 
following a cautious and progressive 
policy usually do this, and frequently 
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accumulate reserves of considerable mag- 
nitude. Partners in a business frequently 
leave some portion of the profits to which 
they are entitled to the credit of their 
current accounts, and this has the same 
effect. When steps of this nature are 
taken, particularly in a joint stock com- 
pany, the working capital of the concern 
becomes much larger than the legal 
capital. It must not, however, be for- 
gotten that the profits made are earned 
by this working capital, and consequently 
the dividends paid to the shareholders 
appear to be out of all proportion to the 
capital of the company, so much so that 
ignorant people accuse such businesses of 
charging greatly inflated prices for their 
commodities, totally ignoring the fact 
that the actual interest of the proprietors 
in the business is much greater than is 
apparent from the number and value 
of the shares held by them. It is this 
misunderstanding of the true position of 
affairs which has undoubtedly led to so 
many companies capitalising their reserves 
or some portion of them, and issuing 
bonus shares to their members, thus 
making the legal capital more in agree- 
ment with the working capital used in 
financing the business. 

Care must, of course, be taken to see 
that the reserves are being remuneratively 
employed, for, if the stage has been 
réached where the economic law of 
decreasing returns applies, then additional 
reserves are likely to prove redundant 
and the benefits earned from their use 
decreased. When such proves to be the 
case it will be a matter for careful con- 
sideration whether outside investments 
should be made, or a larger proportion 
of the profits divided among the share- 
holders in the form of dividends. The 
former policy has the advantage of making 
provision for any extraordinary con- 
tingencies which ‘might occur, and also 
strengthens the liquid position of the 
business, for: if the investments are 
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properly made they will Þe easily realis- 
able when the need for additional money 
arises, and hence this course may well be 
followed to some extent. 


Borrowing for Special Purposes 


It is no uncommon thing to find that a 
business needs additional cash in order 
to finance some special transaction likely 
to prove of considerable advantage to 
the proprietors, or for a scheme of 
development other than ordinary expan- 
sion due to the progressive nature of the 
business. Two courses are then open. 
The first is to increase the capital of the 
concern, and the second is to raise the 
necessary amount by borrowing. The 
method to be adopted will depend upon 
the individual circumstances, and each 
business man must be guided by his needs. 

If the need is purely of a temporary 
nature the additional funds necessary 
may often be obtained by applying to 
the bank handling the account of the 
business. The amount will be advanced 
on the deposit of adequate security 
either as a loan or by permitting the 
customer to overdraw his current account. 
Occasionally banks will accept the deposit 
of a company’s own debentures as colla- 
teral security for the amount borrowed, 
but-this is a matter of arrangement. It 
is generally thought that from the point 
of view of the borrower an overdraft is 
the more advantageous, seeing that 
interest is only charged upon the daily 
balance to the debit of the account, 
but this is not necessarily so. Much will 
depend upon the circumstances attending 
the necessity for the advance. If addi- 
tional working capital is required for a 
short period not exceeding, say, six 
months, the loan account is usually 
better for the borrower, for the banker 
will readily agree to a Ioan for a short 
but definite period, whereas in the case 
- of the overdraft the facilities’ granted 
may be, and sometimes are, withdrawn 


after due notice has been given. While 
it is true that the interest charged on an 
overdraft is calculated upon the amount 
outstanding from day to day, whereas 
in the case of a loan it is calculated upon 
the amount agreed to be’ advanced 
irrespective of whether the full amount 
specified is used or not, it must be remem- 
bered that banks usually make a charge 
for keeping an account when a specified 
credit balance is not maintained, and 
thus when this is added to the interest 
charged for the overdraft the apparent 
advantage in favour of this form of 
borrowing tends to disappear. 


Permanent Extensions of Capital 


If the additional working capital is 
required for permanent or semi-permanent 
use it is useless to apply to the banker, 
for he cannot lock up his funds for too 
Jong a period. His assets must be 
extremely liquid if his position is to be 
maintained. It follows that other steps 
must be taken. A sole trader or a 
partnership may meet their requirements 
by introducing a new partner or partners, 
either general or limited, or by turning 
their businesses into limited companies 
and issuing an invitation to the public to 
subscribe the amount of money required. 
Joint stock companies can, of course, 
increase their capital by issuing additional 
shares, or by borrowing money on an issue 
of debentures, but in their case the pro- 
blem of obtaining the required funds while 
dealing equitably with existing share- 
holders and debenture holders is not an 
easy one, for while one method would be 
preferable from the point of view of the 
existing shareholders, it must not be 
forgotten that the general public may 
not be inclined to invest in such particular 
issue. The type of security demanded 
by the investing section of the general 
public varies from time to time. If a 
trade slump is in progress, debentures 
only will be in demand; at other times 
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preference shares are ‘in request, while 
if trade is booming, and conditions 
generally are favourable, ordinary shares 
will meet the general requirements. Hence 
the conflicting interests of the present 
proprietors and the general investing 
public have to’ be reconciled. 


Debentures | 


From the point of view of the present 
members of the company, an issue of 
debentures presents considerable advan- 
tages, for since the debenture holders are 
creditors, and usually secured by a charge 
either on specified assets, or on the 
whole, the rate of interest demanded 
will be lower than will be required in 
the form of dividends upon shares.. Thus, 
the annual charge against profit and loss 
account of the company will be lower, 
and consequently, if the business be a 
successful one, leave a larger amount 
available for distribution as dividends 
for the ordinary shareholders. If, how- 
ever, there has been a previous issue of 
debentures the security of the existing 
. debenture holders is impaired by any 
additional issue which ranks part passu 
with their own holdings, for all debenture 
holders are then onan equal footing, and 
if the value‘of the assets charged do not 
show a clear margin over the amount 
of the debentures outstanding there is a 
danger that should the company go into 


liquidation, the debenture holders will. 


prove to be only partly secured creditors. 
Similarly, unless the additional money 
obtained from the issue is remuneratively 
employed, and earns at least the amount 
of the mterest payable thereon, it will 
follow that the prior claim which the 
debenture holders have for the interest 
on their holdings will adversely affect the 
profits available for division among the 
ordinary shareholders, and hence not 
only will their dividends decrease, but 
the capital value of their shares will fall 
also, for the price paid for shares in the 
VH 24-5 


open markets largely depends upon the 
yield they give. Again, it must be 
remembered that the interest upon deben- 
tures has to be paid by the company 
whether profits are made or not, and 
consequently in bad years any loss made 
on trading will be increased by the amount 
of the debenture interest, whereas if the 
additional funds had been obtained by 
the issue of shares such would not be 
the case. Similar difficulties arise in 
the case of an issue of preference shares, 
and hence great care has to be taken to 
adjust the rights of the various classes 
of members and debenture holders. An 


‘additional issue of preference shares 


means a prior charge against profits 
in so far as the ordinary shareholders 
are concerned, and unless the money earns 
at least the same rate as that payable 
upon the new capital, the surplus avail- 
able for division among the ordinary 
shareholders is reduced. On the other 
hand, if the money is obtained at a fixed 
rate of interest, or in consideration of a 
fixed prior charge on the profits of the 
concern, and the funds so obtained earn 
the same rate of return as the remainder . 
of the capital, or alternatively, a larger 
percentage than that which has to be paid 
upon it, there is a larger surplus available 
for division among the ordinary share- 
holders. These facts are capable of easy 
demonstration. Assume the capital of a 
company to be {100,000 of £r ordinary 
shares, and that profits of 20 per cent 
per annum are regularly shown, and 
distributed. Additional funds to the 
extent of £100,000 are needed to ade- 
quately finance the business. This money 
can be raised by issuing either— 

(1) Debentures bearing 6 per cent per 
annum. l 

(2) Preference shares bearing 8 per 
cent per annum. 

(3) Ordinary shares. . 

The effects of varying rates of earning 
on the amounts available for distribution 
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to the ordinary shareholders is clearly 
shown in the following statement 


Where the Additional Funds eam— 







b) 50% of | 
(a) Samo rate | ©) 0% 08 | (c) No addi- 











as the orig- 
inal capital. 2t ehg tional profit, 
Case {1} £ 
t before charging 
debenture Interest. 40,000 20,000 
Deduci— | 
Interest at 6% on l 
£100,000 debentures 6,000 8,000 : 6,000 
Balance available for | 
ordinary s $5 . 34,000 ' 24,000 14,000 
E E SAIN OE E E 
%, of ordinary share | 
capital. ~§.. 34 | 24 14 
Case {2} | 
Profit available for dis- | 
tribution A ‘ 40,000 30,000 2,0000 
Deaduct— 
Preference dividend, 
8% on £100,000 8,000 8,000 8,000 
Balance available a 
ordinary shares 32,000 22,000 12,000 
%% of aA share ' 
“capital . 32 | 22 | 12 
SEEEN E EEE E : 
30,000 i 20,000 





It would appear from this statement 
that an issue of debentures would be 
the best method of obtaining additional 
financial aid, for even though the amount 
. of money so obtained earned no additional 
profits for the business, the ordinary 
shareholders do not suffer quite so much 
in dividends as under either of the other 
two schemes, and particularly under the 
last. It must, however, be remembered 
that not all companies have assets of 
such a nature, and of such a value, as 
would give sufficient security to pros- 
pective debenture holders. Again, it may 
be necessary to issue the debentures at a 
discount in order to avoid paying a higher 
rate of interest, and in such cases, money 
to the full face value of the debenture 


issue is not available for the purposes 





EXAMPLE 1. 
Share Capital— £ 
100,000 shares of £1 each fully pad . 100,000 
6% Mortgage Debentures . 160,060 
Sundry creditors ; 6,000 
£206,000 





of the ‘company. Alternatively, they 
may have to be redeemed at a premium. 
Both these cases necessitate provision for 
such discount or premium being made out 
of profits. Moreover, it must not be 


-forgotten that if all the assets are charged 


as security for the debenture holders these 
have a prior claim to the extent of the 
total value of their holdings in the event 
of liquidation, thus increasing the risk 
of capital loss which the ordinary 
shareholders have to bear under all circum- 
stances. In the case of preference shares 
which are preferential only as regards 
dividends they would rank part passu 


- for return of capital with the ordinary 


shareholders, and thus the loss to the 
ordinary shareholders will be minimised. 

The following examples will assist in 
demonstrating this. It is assumed that 
the whole of the assets are charged to 
the debenture holders. 

EXAMPLE I. At the foot of this page is 
a Balance Sheet of a company prior . 
to liquidation where debentures are in 
existence. 

If the assets actually realise £150,000, 
the distribution would be— 


Debenture holders . £100,000 
Sundry creditors . à 6,000 





£106,000 


leaving £44,000 available for the claims 
of ordinary shareholders in respect of 
capital. This gives a return of 44 per cent 


. of their capital, or a loss of 56 per cent. 


EXAMPLE 2. A Balance Sheet of a com- 
pany prior to liquidation when preference 
shares (with no preferential rights in 
respect of capital) have been issued is 
shown at head of next page. This is equi- 
valent to a return of 74 per cent of their 


capital, or a loss of only 26 per cent. 


£ 
Sundry Assets 206,000 





£206,000 


[ae as 
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EXAMPLE 2, 
Share ca ital— £ £ ” é 
100,000 8% preference shares of £1 each, Sundry Assets 206,000 
fully paid : . £100,000 
100,000 ordinary shares. of fi each, fully 
paid . , : ‘ i . . 100,000 
——_— 200,000 
Sundry creditors . 6,000 
| £206,000 £206,000 
The assets again realise . £150,000 
Of this, the sundry creditors take 6,000 
Leaving available for distribution to the shareholders . £144,000 


If the additional issue had taken -the 
form of ordinary shares, the result would 
be the same as in Example 2, while if 
the preference shares had a preferential 
right to the return of capital, the result 
to the ordinary shareholders would be 
the same as in Example 1, though in 
this case the creditors would have to 
‘be paid before the preference shareholders 
receive anything, whereas in the case of 
the mortgage debentures the claims of 
the creditors are postponed till the deben- 
ture holders have been satisfied out of the 
proceeds of the realisation of the assets. 

If the issue of debentures is the method 
adopted to raise the money required, 
other questions will arise. In addition 
to deciding the amount of interest which 
is to be paid upon the debentures, it is 
necessary to consider the period which 
is to elapse before repayment, and also 
whether they shall be issued— 


I. At par, repayable at par. 

2. At a discount repayable at par. 
3. At par, repayable at a premium. 
4. At a premium, repayable at par. 


If all the possibilities of these various 
methods are not exhausted, the company 
may not obtain all the benefits which 
are possible. 

The varying results may best be illus- 
trated by examples. A company is 
desirous of raising £100,000 by an issue 
of mortgage debentures repayable in 
either ten or twenty years, and wish to 
know which of the following plans, and 
for which period, would be the best— 


Plan (x) 54 per cent debentures issued 
and repayable at par. 

Plan (2) 5 per cent debentures issued 
at 97, repayable at par. 

Plan (3) 5 per cent debentures issued 
at par, repayable at 103. 

Plan (4) 5% per cent debentures issued 


at Io4, repayable at par. 


The results of the various plans are 
summarised in the following statement— 














Ten-year | Twenty-year . 
debentures. | debentures. ° 
Plan (1) ` £ £ 
Total interest payable 52,500 105,000 
Fea RES ON Ss aaa E 
Annual charge to profit and loss | §,250 | 5,250 
Plan (2) : 
Total interest payable 50,000 100,000 
Add discount on fhe mans written 
off over the perio 3,000 3,000 
. Totalchargetoprofitandloss  . r 53,000 | 103,000 
Annual charge to profitandloss .| 35,300 | 5,150 
Plan (3) 
Total interest payable : 50,000 100,000 
Add premium payable on redemp- 
tion, en must be ie a out 
of profits 3,000 3,000 
Total charge to profit and loss . 7 53,000 | 103,000 
Annual charge to profit and loss . | 5,300 | 5,150 
Plan (A) | 
Total interest payable. 55,000 110,000 
Deduct eis elapse on the 
issue. (This being a capital profit 
will not be credited to the profit 
and loss account, but being trans- 
ferred to reserve will necessitate | 
less vision for reserve bene 
m a ; . ; ; 4,000 4,000 
Actual total charge to profit &loss. | 51,000 = 106,000 
Annual actual charge to profit ane 
loss ` : ‘ : 5,300 


From this summary of the results to 
be obtained, it will at once be seen that 
the fourth plan is the most advantageous 
to the company if the debentures are 
redeemed in ten years, and not quite so 
advantageous as Plan (1) if twenty years 
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is selected as the time for repayment, 
although the interest is 4 per cent per 
annum more. Plans (2) and (3) are 
identical, and prove to be the most 
favourable for the twenty year debentures, 
but they entail a higher charge to profit 
and loss over the shorter period. It 
must not, however, be overlooked that 
Plan (4) places a larger sum of money at 
the disposal of the company than is the 
case in either of the other plans, and this 
should prove also of great advantage to 
the business, provided that the additional 
amount is used to earn additional profits. 
The amounts received under the various 
plans, ignoring the expenses of issue, 
which, however, should be substantially 
the same in each case, would be— 
(1) £100,000. . (2) £97,000. 
(3) £100,000. (4) £104,000. 


Cheap Coal 


HE article under the above title which 

appeared in our last issue has evi- 
dently appealed very strongly to many 
of our readers, and we have pleasure in 
publishing the following letter which we 
have received from the author of the 
contribution—— 


To the Edstor of 
“ Business Organisation and Management.” 


Dear Sir, 


I have to thank you for forwarding to 
me the many letters which you have received 
from your readers in reference to my article 
“ Cheap Coal for Industry.” 

It will interest you to know that the 
majority of these came from the responsible 
heads of big commercial concerns from all 
parts of the country. In nearly every case 
further information regarding methods of 
manufacture, cost in comparison with raw 
coal for domestic and industrial purposes, 
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Occasionally some other method of 
raismg the additional money required 
has perforce to be adopted, but those 
outlined above are the more usual. 

It must be admitted that it is very 
dificult to give definite rules for the 
application of the principles enunciated 
above, as in actual practice no two cases 
exactly coincide, and consequently, the 
application varies materially, but a study 
of the peculiarities of each business 
should enable the principles outlined to 
be applied satisfactorily. It is, however, 
important to the well-being of all business 
houses that their finances should not only 
be adequate to their needs, scientifically 
managed, but yet such that the concern 
is not over capitalised, an evil nearly as 
great as having insufficient money 
wherewith to carry on. 


for Industry 


classes of coal suitable for treatment and 
so forth, are requested. It has been im- 
possible for me to answer all these enquiries 
fully, but as all these points are dealt with 
in Patent, Smokeless and Semi-Smokeless 
Fuels just issued by your firm as an addition 
to your ‘‘ Common Commodities and Indus- 
tries ” series, I should be much obliged if you 
would give space in your next-issue to this 
letter, so that those of your readers who 
wish to have more detailed information on 
the subject, may refer to that publication for 
guidance. 
Yours truly, 


J. ARTHUR GREENE. 


12 St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


17th January, 1923. 


[ Patent, Smokeless and Semi-Smokeless Fuels, by 
J. Arthur Greeneand F. Mollwo Perkins, in collabora- 
tion, just issued, cloth, 116 pages, published by 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 39-41 Parker 
Street, Kingsway, W.C.2.—EDITOR.] 


Basic Factors of Marine Insurance 
Useful Reminders for Merchants and Shippers 


By C. H. Jonnson, A.O.I.I. 
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E is an easy task to claim prescience 
after events have occurred and to say 
that in any given circumstances one 
would have followed a particular line of 
conduct. However, those upon whom it 
devolves to place insurances cannot afford 
to risk the possibility of non-recovery of 
claims through the insolvency of marine 
companies or underwriters. The rasson 
d être of marine insurance is protection 
against perils of the sea, but if, after 
securing a policy purporting to give that 
protection, it is found that legitimate 
claims are not honoured, then the last 
state of the assured is worse than being 
uninsured, for nőt only has his protection 
been valueless but the premiums have 
been, unproductive. 


Consideration of Security Offered 


The first essential point to consider, 
therefore, is the financial stability of the 
company or underwriter. During the 
last twelve months there have been a 
number of the smaller insurance com- 
panies in either compulsory or voluntary 
liquidation and, in addition to these, 
others have ceased to transact marine 
business. To a certain extent this was 
due to the unprecedented collapse and 
stagnation of trade which followed rapidly 
upon the post-war boom period. These 
failures, however, though not sufficient 
to render every insurance concern suspect, 
are important in that they emphasise the 


As a result of the number of liquidations among marine insurance companies during the past twelve 

months, there is a good deal of nervousness and anxiety among shippers regarding the security of : 

their cover. These failures emphasise the necessity of making careful inquiry into the insurer’s i 

ability to pay. This article not only indicates what are essential factors for consideration, but discusses : 

the advantages of the various methods of insurance open to merchants seeking reliable protection for 
their goods. 
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danger of accepting policies, notwith- 
standing their illumination, without 
inquiry as to the funds backing them. 
The policy is virtually a promissory note 
payable upon the happening of losses 
due to certain named contingencies. Are 
the invested funds of the company 
sufficient to meet not only one heavy loss 
but a series, for underwriting experience 
is full of lengthy cycles of heavy losses ? 
What are the reserves of the company ? 
Are they invested in securities which may 
be readily liquidated and without undue 
loss or are they “‘frozen’’? These are 
cogent factors for consideration. Mere 
magnitude of premium income is not of 
itself an unfailing criterion of stability, 
though it must not be forgotten that the 
smaller concerns by force of circum- 
stances are often excluded from sharing 
in good business and are thus compelled 
to absorb the more undesirable risks 
which companies of standing can afford 
to decline. The natural sequence of this 
is disaster, as was shown during the 
recent proceedings of the liquidation of 
an insurance company, when one of the 
contributory causes of failure was ascribed 
to the company’s enforced exclusion from 
profitable business. 

An underwriter cannot consistently pay 
more in claims than he receives in 
premiums and therefore it is not neces- 
sarily the truest economy to go to the 
cheapest market, regardless of security. 
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Underwriters who accept inadequate rates 
at the best can never afford to be generous 
regarding ex gratia claims, but are more 
likely to avail themselves of technicalities 
to avoid payment. The established posi- 
tion of one’s bank is not of greater 
importance than that of one’s insurance 
company; the essential qualities of a 
stable concern consist of a good directorate 
(no “ guinea-pig ” directors), a capable 
executive staff for efficient administra- 
tion, a prudent investment policy com- 
bined with sound selective underwriting. 
It may be thought that undue importance 
has been given to the foregoing, but 
the ability to pay is almost invariably 
unquestioned until the loss has occurred. 


Insurable Interest 


Since the days of the South Sea Bubble 
marine insurance has been made a medium 
for gambling, and from 1745 to 1909 laws 
have been put upon the Statute Book 
with the object of suppressing this evil. 
Consequently, a person to be legally 
entitled to effect marine insurance must 
be so situated with regard to the venture 
that he will “ benefit by the safety or 
due arrival of the insurable property or 
may be prejudiced by its loss, or by 
damage thereto, or by the detention 
thereof or may incur habilty in respect 
thereof.” (Marine Insurance Act, 1906, 
s. 50.) Unless the interest arises out of 
some legal right or hability, such as 
ownership, responsibility or security, it 
does not constitute an insurable interest. 

The interests which can be insured are 
many and varied, but a contract of marine 
insurance is intended only to indemnify 
the assured, who should not profit by a 
loss to a greater extent than if the goods 
or vessel had arrived safely. 


Insurable Value 


The Marine Insurance Act, 1906, enacts 
that in the absence of any provision to 
the contrary, the insurable value of 
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merchandise is the prime cost plus the 
expenses of and incidental to shipping, and 
also the insurance premiums. Where the 
policy states definitely the agreed value 
of the goods, then in the absence of 
fraud, that valuation is conclusive of the 
underwriter’s liability. Naturally enough, 
the merchant when fixing the value of 
the goods, includes an allowance for his 
anticipated profit, but in the case of 
“open” or “ floating ” policies, if it is 
desired to include any profit, the under- 
writer must be informed and the policy 
will then be phrased on these lines: “‘ On 
goods to be hereafter declared and valued 
at invoice cost plus (ten) per cent and 
charges.” The percentage varies accord- 
ing to the custom of the trade. The 
reason for this is that the Act stipulates 
that goods declared after loss or arrival 
shall be considered as unvalued, the effect 
being to deprive the assured of any 
recovery of profit in such cases. 


Essential Feature of Contract of 
Marine Insurance 

A policy is a contract between the 
assured and the underwriter, the con- 
sideration being the premium and the 
basic principle, mutual good faith. It is 
a sine quå non that when the business Is. 
placed before the underwriter, there shall 
be neither concealment nor misrepresenta-~ 
tion of facts on the part of the’ assured, 
and equally the former should not accept 
the risk if he is aware of the safe arrival 
of the vessel. The whole fabric of marine 
insurance is dependent upon the strict. 
observance of good faith. 


Methods of Insuring Cargo Shipments 

Cargo is normally insured for specific 
voyages, though in certain classes of 
trade, such as frozen meat from Austra- 
lasia, an element of time is introduced 
by insuring the interest from abroad and 
until sixty days after arrival in the 
United Kingdom. 
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Open Covers 


There are several ‘courses open to a 
merchant desirous of obtaining insurance 
protection for his goods. If he is engaged 
in a regular trade, he may obtain a 
“permanent open cover” which is an 
agreement to hold him covered for all 
shipments, with a maximum limit by 
any one steamer, provided that they 
conform to the conditions of the cover as 
to class of vessel, voyage, goods, etc. 
This cover holds good for the full amount 
per steamer, quite regardless of the 
number of shipments made during its 
term, which is usually twelve months. 
_ It is renewable by.agreement and usually 
contains a,‘ thirty days’ notice’ cancel- 
lation clause available to either party. 
It has no value as a legal document, for 
it cannot be sued upon, but being an 
“ honour” contract the underwriter is 
bound to issue policies in accordance 
with its terms, as and when required. 
With equal force, the:assured must give 
advice of every shipment properly applic- 
able to the cover. He cannot insure some 
elsewhere or neglect to declare them 
` against the cover. 

An alternative to the foregoing is an 
open.cover for a fixed amount, usually 
the estimated value of all shipments to 
be made. Policies are issued against this 
cover which is thus automatically reduced 
and requires renewal when extinguished. 
This form is particularly useful where a 
. shipper has contracted to deliver a 
quantity of goods abroad in a series of 
consignments. It will be apparent that 
the assured cannot demand policies differ- 
ing in any way from the conditions 
specified in the cover, but the great 
advantage is that such a cover frees him 
from anxiety regarding the insurance of 
shipments which may have been made 
prior to receipt of advices. Underwriters 
are usually prepared to consider covers 
more favourably than individual ship- 
ments, because they thus secure the whole 


of the business which enables them to 
obtain a better average. The insurance 
of single shipments does not present 
the underwriter with an opportunity of 
recouping himself should a loss occur. 


Open Policies 


In a trade where small consignments of 
the same goods are shipped regularly to 
the same ports or places, and owing to 
the frequency and nature of the shipments 
it is impossible to state with certainty 
upon which vessel they have been shipped, 
or even when they are at risk, a merchant 
may obtain an “ open” or “ floating ” 
policy which “ describes the insurance in 
general terms,’ leaving more detailed 
information of shipments to be advised 
later. Declarations should be made in the 
order of shipment and as soon as known 
or as provided by the policy. It is of 
paramount importance that all shipments 
within the terms of the policy should be 
declared, though in the absence of fraud, 
errors or omissions may be corrected after 
loss or arrival, It would be a gross 
breach of good faith for a merchant to 
omit to declare a shipment which had 
arrived safely and one which would 
justify an underwriter in cancelling the 
policy. The open policy is endorsed 
with the declarations, and when fully 
“written of” or exhausted may be 
followed by a new one. This type of 
policy is, in effect, a credit balance of 
insurance cover which can be drawn upon 
when required. It is peculiarly adaptable 
for shippers engaged in a coasting trade. 
Where a policy covers a wide range of 
ports, the policy rate is fixed for the more 
important section, rates for other places 
being adjusted by additional or return 
premiums, either upon declarations when 
made or the expiry of the policy. A 
provision for the valuation of the goods 
in the event of loss or arrival before 
declaration is usually embodied in the 
policy, and also a limitation warranty 
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as to the amount shipped’ by any one 
vessel. 


Information Required by Underwriter 


In almost every other branch of insur- 
ance the underwriter has an opportunity of 
assessing the risk either by actual survey, 
as in fire insurance, or by medical examin- 
ation in life assurance, but the marine 
underwriter rarely, if ever, sees the goods 
which are to be insured. He is thus 
entirely dependent upon the merchant or 
broker for information upon which to base 
his opinion of the risk. Consequently it 
is not unreasonable to insist upon dis- 
closure of all the facts, though in the 
light of experience, details gratuitously 
offered are frequently meagre. 

Points upon which underwriters require 
information before quoting for business 
are as follows— 

Nature and Value of Goods. Special 
peculiarities, etc., if secondhand under- 
writer should be informed. 

Packing. If packed in cases, whether 
tin-lined or not; if in bales, whether press- 
packed ; if liquids, whether in casks or 
drums; special methods of packing are 
employed for certain goods and unless 
informed to the contrary an underwriter 
presumes customary packing, e.g. pipes 
are usually nested, thus minimising 
danger of breakage. 

On or Under Deck. Some goods are 
invariably shipped on deck by reason of 
their character, e.g. carboys of acid. 
Goods shipped on deck can only be insured 
on F.P.A. conditions, including the risks 
of jettison and washing overboard, for 
which double, treble, or even quadruple 
rates may be charged according to the 
interest, voyage, etc. 

Voyage. Commencement, route and 
termination of risk ; whether cover until 
delivered into warehouse at destination 
is required. 

Vessel. Name or line by which goods 
are going forward and date of sailing. 


Risks Required to be Insured. Informa- 
tion on this point is especially important 
where competitive quotations are desired. 
The shipper must decide whether his goods 
are to be insured on F.P.A. (free of 
particular average) or W.A. (with average 
or average payable) conditions which are 
the two great divisions of marine insur- 
ance. In addition there are the additional 
risks of breakage, leakage, theft, non- 
delivery, which can be insured on pay- 
ment of additional premiums, and in 
recent times (in the throes of competition) _ 
the following innovations have been 
introduced: mud, hook, oil, grease and 
fresh-water damage. Naturally, compre- 
hensive protection of this kind can only 
be had of reputable concerns by pay- 
ing well for it, as they are undesirable 
risks. 


Quotations 


An underwriter, when asked to consider - 


business, may give a “firm ” quotation, 
which may be cancelled or amended 
before acceptance, or he may provide 
that there is no risk until the quotation 
has been accepted and confirmed by the 
company. It is not customary for quota- 
tions to be allowed to stand over indefi- 
nitely, though if no proviso is made that 
the quotation is “ subject to immediate 
acceptance,’ the assured is entitled to a 
reasonable time in which to accept or 
decline. Quotations, being dependent 
upon the judgment and experience of 
individual underwriters, frequently differ, 
but the practice of circularising a number 
of companies in order to obtain the 
cheapest rate is not to be commended. 
Immediately an underwriter signifies 
his intention of accepting the business, 


‘whether orally or in writing, the contract 


is concluded, though the policy may not 
be issued until later. The assured is not 
bound to disclose any further information 
regarding the risk after acceptance or 


issue of provisional cover note. 


Self-Organisation for Business Men 


By Morrer Darrow, B.Sc. (Hons.), LOND. 
Director of the London Institute of Applied Psychology 
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In his fourth article Mr. Morley Dainow deals with the most frequently disordered mainspring of 


mental efficiency. No act of the mind can be efficient without it. 


With all the concentration in the 


world your apperceiving cannot become understanding unless associations are within your mind and 
are ready for service. This is memory. The natural working of this mainspring is shown and 
explained. The principles of its right working are laid down. 
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1.—Behind Observing and Understanding is Memory 


Wwe you concentrate upon any 
object, say a sample, and find out 
all details, your perceiving becomes ob- 
serving. When your concentration is 
so intense and continuous and fruitful 
that you bring from your mind all kinds 
of associations, of similarity and of 
contiguity, and enrich the sample with 
all possible uses and powers, your observ- 
ing, helped by wide and full apperceiving, 
becomes understanding. But where in 
your mind were all these associations 
that during observing partly came fo 
you from the object, and during under- 
standing came from you to the object ? 
When you observed that the sample was 
a book, bound in buckram, of an octavo 
size, with a blue cover and leaves uncut, 
you did not see these words on the sample 
itself. You saw the qualities in the thing, 


and your mind, by the act of observing, 
named these qualities. But the names 
were in your mind somewhere. When 
you further understood the sample, that 
it was a book called The Student's Guide, 
by Jobn Adams, a world-famous educa- 
tionist ; a work likely to be of excellent 
service to a private student; cogent in 
argument, clear in style, wise in counsel, 
helpful in suggestion; you did not see 
these words in the book. You grasped 
these qualities, but their names were in 
your mind somewhere. There isa natural 
treasury of words, pictures, thoughts, 
within you. It is commonly called 
The Memory. All human beings have 
natural memories. The third prac- 
tical step in self-organisation is to 
turn natural memory into efficient 
memory. 


2.—Three Constituent Processes of Memory 


Before your observation or understand- 
ing can use your past knowledge it must 
call it up. This is recollection. Before 
recollection can be performed, the know- 
ledge must be kept by you somewhere 


in your mind. This is retention. Before 
the knowledge was retained it was 
acquired by you. Thisisreception. Each 
of these processes must be clearly under- 
stood in order to be rightly worked. 


3.—Reception (or Acquiring Knowledge) 


This process is most important. Many 
people say they cannot remember when 
they mean they have not taken the 
trouble to receive the knowledge well. 


Knowledge received well is usually re- 
membered well. Broadly speaking, your 
knowledge is of two kinds. One kind 
deals with things firstly and ideas 
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secondly. The other kind deals with 
ideas firstly and things secondly. If you 
have to acquire æ knowledge of things 
such as size, colour, shape, weight, feel, 
smell, you will acquire such knowledge 
efficiently by turning your perceiving into 
observing by means of attention, or con- 
centration if necessary. (Full directions 
for this have already been given on pages 
194-196.) If you have to acquire a 
knowledge of ideas such as the sales value 
of a sample or the value to artistic or 
economic production of a new invention 
or the help in administration of a new 
assistant you will acquire such knowledge 
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efficiently by turning your appercerving 
into understanding. (This will be fully 
explained in the April article.) The 
following is a brief suggestion. Take as 
your starting point your main subject, 
e.g. sales or production or administration. 
Ask and answer the following questions : 
(1) What from the experience and method 
of my firm makes for efficient sales or 
production or administration ? (2) What 
are the main ideas I can learn from, or 
bring to bear on, the sample or invention 
or assistant I am considering? (3) How 
does my answer to question (2) compare 
with my answer to question (x) ? 


4,—Retention (or Keeping Knowledge) 


This is the heart of memory. We can 
train our powers of reception. We cannot 
train our powers of retention. Retention 
is a natural quality like the colour of our 
eyes. If you have a low retentivity 
don’t worry about it. Reception and 
the next process (see paragraph 5) will 
help you. If you have a high retentivity 
it is of no use unless with it you have 
powers of concentration and apperceiving. 
The Essex asylum patient mentioned in 
question (4) last month had tremendous 
retentivity but little concentration and 
restricted apperceiving. Hence heisinan 
asylum. High retentivity alone takes you 
nowhere; with concentration and apper- 
celving it took Macaulay and Gladstone 
to the highest realms of intellectual 
distinction. 

Ourrétention, apart from being naturally 
high, ordinary, or low, exhibits two other 


interesting points. We all firmly retain 
knowledge received under one or all 
of three conditions: (a) recency (e.g. 
the result of the latest Test match) ; 
(b) frequency (e.g. the words of an adver- 
tisement lke Bovril—‘It stops that 
sinking feeling’’); (c) intense feeling 
(e.g. the face and name of the dentist 
who removed those most painful teeth 
of ours). 

Many of us differ in the sort of 
knowledge we retain best. Some men 
remember numbers better: than words. 
Some women remember things better than 
ideas. Some minds remember voices 
better than faces. These differences are 
due either to differences in environment 
such as home circumstances, education 
and work, or to differences in natural 
endowments, such as a gift for music 
or art or literature. 


5.—Recollection (or Recalling Knowledge) 


This is the most important process of 
the three. When we have to recall 
knowledge, whether it be of things or of 
ideas or of both, our knowledge is likely 
to be either unrelated or related. A list 
of telephone numbers or addresses or 
prices is unrelated knowledge. The prin- 
ciples of building construction make 


related knowledge. The method of 
recollection varies somewhat with the 
kind of knowledge. We must therefore 
consider each kind separately. 


Unrelated Knowledge 


Let me suppose that your dispatch 
department is a fairly large one and your 
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business necessitates daily dispatches 
of different quantities of goods to cus- 
tomers in different towns. You have-a 
list of 2,000, which increases weekly. 
There is Jones, of High Road, Leicester, 
to whom 40 are sent daily; Tomkins, of 
Beverley Road, Hull, daily takes 25; 
Sanderson, of Twigg Road, Sheffield, 
daily takes rr5. Your task is to re- 
member the 2,000 names, addresses and 
quantities. 
QUESTIONS : SET IV 
(Note.—No answer should take more ihan six 
minutes or be expressed in more than stxty words.) 
1. (a) How many kinds of associations are there ? 
(b) Give three examples of each. 


2. (a) What are the three constituent processes 
of memory ? 
i How do they differ ? 
3. (a) Which of thethree following passages is 
easiest to remember ? 
(i) Yog, kos, mes, tiv, num, lil, pet, 
sot, puk, hem. 
(ii) 123 tree 45 hive 68 late. 
(ii) The poor fellow made three des- 
perate attempts to save himself. 
(6) Why ? 
_ 4, What differences in method would you display 
in— i 
(a) Remembering twenty different shapes of 
patterns of keys ; 
(b) Remembering twenty different reasons against 
capital punishment ? 
5. How would you tackle the memory problem 
mentioned in the last paragraph of my article ? 
Answers to these questions, enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope, should be addressed to Mr. 
Morley Dainow, c/o BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND 
MANAGEMENT, 39 Parker Street, W.C.2. 


(Part II of “The Cultivation of Memory” will appear next month.) 


Answers to Correspondents 


Apperceiving and Understanding. 


H. B. H. (London, $.E.17)—When you look at 
a publication on a bookstall and say to yourself 
“ book,” this is apperceiving. When you look again 
and say “a book on psychology dealing with the 
mind, its nature, power, possibility, nurture, etc.,”’ 
you are seeing into the thing (book) qualities which 
are not there. These qualities have come from 
inside your mind as associations of the thing at 
which you are looking. You are thus apperceiving 
the book in many ways. You are now therefore 
getting nearer understanding which means apper- 
ceiving the book in all the possible ways. 


Apperception and Observation. 

C. W. T. (Stockport)—These are not identical 
terms. Observation is the result, partly, of apper- 
ceiving. It is concerned with details. As the 
apperceiving goes on, the observation can become 
so rich in ideas as well as in details that it becomes 
understanding. 

Asylum Patient. 

E. W. A. (Dublin); R. G. (Longtown); F.E. J. 
(Reading); F. H. K. (Cheltenham); $. J. L. (Newton 
Heath).—This man’s apperceiving was on one line 
only, on the line of association by contiguity. 
Clairvoyance. 

E. E. C. (Hullj.—This is not so much a sense as 
a gift of the mind bringing the power of using the 
sense of sight to a remarkably exceptional degree. 
Concentration and Attention. 

F. H. K. (Hatherley, Cheltenham)—-Concentra- 
tion is intense attention. 

Imagery and the Object. 


E. W. A. (Dublin).—The essential point about 
imaging is that it is mental action without contact 
with an object outside the mind. 


Memory and Observation. 


R. F. C. (G.E. Ry.).—Memory is a much wider 
mental por than observation. The practice of 
sound observation is one of the helps to the forma- 
tion of a reliable memory. 


Observation and Pereeption. 

F. E. J. (Reading).—Perception is the mind 
being aware through the senses. Observation is the 
most efficient perception. 


Observing and Understanding. 


K. A. B. (Hampstead).—Understanding is very 
much fuller than observing. Observing deals wiih 
the details of the thing in front of you. Under- 
standing takes all this and more. Ii concerns 
itself with all the tdeas of the thing (such as its 
function, value, origin, class) which are in your mind. 


Pelmanism. 


B. C. (Huddersfield).—In reply to your request 
about Pelmanism you are informed that I consider 
it the most efficient postal course in general mental 
training at present before the public. 

Perception, tho Brain and the Mind. 

D. R. H. (Halifax); S. J. L. (Manchester); 
R. E. W. (Lewisham).—Perception is an act of the 
mind as a result of an act of the brain stimulated 
by the senses. The brain does not perceive. It 
just receives and acts. The mind perceives. 


Perception—is it Physical ? 

S. A. T. (Woodford, Essex).—Perception is men- 
tal. Itis an experience of the mind. But the mind 
cannot have the experience withont bodily changes, 
which are physiological (or if you prefer, physical). 
Perception is the mental result of these physical 
changes. 

Pereeption and the Senses. 

R. G. (Longtown, Cumberland).--The senses do 
not perceive. They respond to stimulation and 
send messages to the brain. When the brain 
receives the messages the mind perceives. 


(Other answers unavoidably held over.) 
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The Rise of the Fountain Pen 
Industry 


How an Ink Blot Led to Fortune 


By ALFRED S. Moore 
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! The manufacture of the fountain pen, begun in a very small way, has within the memory of most 
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JE familiarity does not always breed 
contempt, too often it engenders 
apathy. We moderns, therefore, are usually 
forgetful of the glorious legacies þe- 
queathed us by our progenitors. And what 
modern invention can compare with the 
alphabet, the compass, the printing-press 
or the loom ? 

Man has three basic necessities : food, 
shelter and clothing. But almost as 
important is the secondary necessity 
of means whereby he may communicate 
_with his fellow men, It is true that 
Nature hes endowed him with lan 
guage and gestures whereby he can 
make his immediate wants known, but 
these fail when it becomes a question of 
communicating with his fellows at any 
great distance. We give credit to Guten- 
berg for the invention of printing, and 
to a lesser extent to the Chinese, who had 
used type centuries previously, but we 
generally overlook acknowledging the 
invention of paper which made it possible 
for the impressions to be recorded 
for transmission and keeping through 
centuries. 


The Evolution of Invention 

As Lord Morley put it wisely, “ Evolu- 
tion is not a force but a process, not a 
cause but a law.” In like fashion, in 
tracing the growth of any enterprise we 
evolve “first the grain, then the ear, 


readers of this magazine attained the proportions of a great industry, employing many thousands of 
skilled workers and a distributing army of agents scattered throughout the world. The story of its 
humble beginnings is a fascinating one, and it is here graphically told. 


. 
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then the full grain in the ear.” It is, 
in fact, a positively fascinating study 
thus to analyse the antecedents of any 
of the great inventions which benefit 
the human race. For example, the dis- 
covery of the pneumatic tyre perfected 
the bicycle and also evoked the motor 
car, and then, fart passu, the gradual 
perfection of the motor car engine made 
the aeroplane feasible. 

In any study of great inventions which 
have brought incalculable benefit to 
civilisation two salient points must 
always impress the observer—(z) the 
basic simplicity of the idea; and (2) 
why was the idea not discovered many 
generations previously. Nevertheless, 
it is possible that if we exercise patient 
research we may find that the germ of 
the invention, but in a very crude form, 
probably, was known to our early 
forbears. 


Fountain Pen Queries 


Few possessions are more generally 
indispensable to the commercial commun- 
ity nowadays than the fountain pen. Its 
idea is the essence of simplicity: its 
origin, however, is still uncertain. What 
was its progenitor, for it certainly must 
have had such in many forms during 
all the centuries during which ink was 
in use? ‘Then, also, how does it happen 
in this age of short cuts, both as regards 
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time, economy and energy, there are 
still numbers of business men who ignore 
the superiority of a fountain pen as 
much as a railway contractor would 
ignore a pair of manicure scissors in 
tunnelling through basalt ? 

As regards antiquity, the pen in some 
form or other dates back into the far 
distant “ azure blue of nebulosity.’’ The 
“pen” of primitive man was a sharp 
flint with which he“ wrote” on bone 
or made scratches on the tusks of the 
mammoth. It was undoubtedly a crude 
and clumsy method of writing, but pre- 
historic man attained to a big degree of 
artistry, and produced wonderful repre- 
sentations of animals carved on bone 
with these rude flint implements. These 
scratched outlines mark the first attempts 
at drawing, and such drawings had to 
serve the purposes of writing, for these 
“ word-pictures’”’ often spelled out a 
message. 


Some Intermediary Stages 


We know, too, that the flint evolved 
into the “stylus ” of metal or bone and 
tablets of wax recorded the writings. 
Then ink in some form was evolved in 
conjunction with the papyrus and later 
the parchment. Next we had the reed, 
supplanted in its turn by that lingering 
anachronism occasionally seen to-day— 
the quill pen. But the quill was too 
soft for constant use, and so came the 
metal pen. We do know, however, that 
the metal pen had been invented before the 
destruction of Pompeii (A.D. 79), for in 
the Naples Museum there is a penpoint of 
bronze, slit after the manner of to-day, 
which was found in its ruins. 

Chambers’s Encyclopaedia dates the 
making of steel barrel pens back to 1780, 
when MHarrison,. a split-ring maker, 
fabricated them at Birmingham. 

In the course of recent Press corre- 
spondence, on the origin of fountain 
pens, Mr. Wiliam Le Queux, the popular 
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novelist, pointed out that the fountain 
pen was already a commercial proposition 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
He states that an old copy of The Country 
Houseurfe’s Family Companion, published 
in 1750, contains within its covers a 
contemporary trade card of a Stratford- 
on-Avon publisher, naming among other 
articles on sale, ‘‘ fountain pens.” Hardly 
any information has come down to us 
as to the construction of these fore- 
runners of the popular makes which are 
such a “boon and blessing” to the 
modern business man. 

Reservoir pen-points appear to have 
been the true pioneers of the fountain 
pen. There were several phases of this 
idea. Some exhibited depressions in 
various parts of the nib or barrel. When 
the pen was dipped in the ink-well, these 
reservoirs as well as the pen point would 
be filled, and thus the user was enabled 
to write longer than he could with an 
ordinary pen point. 

All manner of devices were invented to 
supply the crying need for a pen that 
would write as long as any lead pencil, 
and longer with re-filing. Sometimes 
spiral springs with conductors were in- 
serted into the pen barrel; sometimes 
attachments were made which when 
fitted gave the pen the appearance of 
being a double or twin pen—the theory 
being that a reservoir was formed by 
the upper and lower pen, for the attach- 
ment was usually placed above the pen 
point with which the writing was done. 
In those days—days most of us can 
remember well—pens took on all sorts 
of fantastic shapes. 


Simple Sources of Big Ideas 
However, just as the pneumatic tyre 
is inseparably associated with J. B. 
Dunlop, the Belfast veterinary surgeon, 
so to-day the fountain pen usually 
suggests Waterman of New York as its 
parent. Those of us of ripe middle age 
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still recall how the non-spillable little 
ink bottle was part of the outfit of the 
collector of rates, gas, or other debts. 
Even some of our schoolfellows proudly 
boasted the possession of this perambulat- 
ing ink bottle. It is curious to note that 
while the resilience given to his gig when 
passing over a stray rubber hose gave 
Dunlop the first idea of the pneumatic 
tyre, so it was 
nothing more than 
an ink blot that 
prompted Waterman 
to the production of 
the really practical 
“non-curseable” 
fountain pen. 

Lewis Edson Water- 
man, a native of 
Decatur, Illinois, was 
a man who in his 
early years had few 
facilities for education, 
but he had grit. 
When aged 45 (ie in 
1882), he was agent 
for a large New York 
life insurance com- 
pany. In order to be 
an efficient agent, he 
always carried a tiny 
non-spillable ink 
bottle fastened to a button of his waist- 
coat. One moring, on his way to 
secure a signature to what was in those 
days a big policy, he was induced to 
purchase one of the new fountain pens. 
Being up to date would, he imagined, 
create a good impression in the mind 
of his prospect. 


Blot that Lost a Prospect 


When Mr. Waterman met his prospect he 
presented the application blank, and then 
the new fountain pen. As the prospect 
applied the pen to the paper there appeared 
a blot. He tried again—another blot ; 
again—and the pen was empty! The 
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prospect was a superstitious man, and 
when Waterman offered his ordinary pen 
dipped in the little ink bottle, he refused 
to sign, regarding the failure of the first 
pen as a bad omen. 

Waterman was ordinarily muild-tem- 
pered; but that pen made him mad. 
It had worked all right for him, for he 
had tried it so as to be sure. It was one 
of those pens that 
worked allright when 
full. Waterman had 
tried it so much he 
had nearly emptied 
it. That was why it 
blotted. 


He Hits Success 
Being in poor 
health, Waterman 
shortly after went on 
a visit to his brother, 
a wagon-builder. He 
was still nettled by 
the pen’s defect—so 
he cogitated, and tried 
again. With a pocket 
knife, a saw and a file 
for tools, he made a 
fountain pen of hick- 
ory wood with a spoke 
of an old broken buggy 
wheel for holder. He worked on the 
idea that the holder was like a bottle 
of ink, and the “feed” like the cork 
to that bottle. Along the side of the 
“feed,” beneath the centre of the pen, 
he made a slot to let the ink down, 
and in the bottom of that groove he 
cut two or three fine slots to let the- 
air up. 
His new pen attracted attention ' 
amongst his friends. One day a life 
insurance prospect asked to be allowed 
to buy it, and as a matter of good 


business ethics, Waterman sold the - 
pen. This was the first Waterman 
sale ! 
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The Waterman Principle 

“If anything should go wrong with it 
at any time,” Mr. Waterman advised his 
prospect, “let me know, and I’ put it 
right, or make you another.” And that 
was the start and principle of a fountain 
pen which has become world famous, and 
has been used for the signature of such 
famous documents as the Armistice, the 
Treaty of Paris, the Treaty of Versailles, 
and the Monroe declaration. 
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Advertising Works Wonders 


In a little vacant space beside a cigar 
stand, in the entrance of an office build- 
ing in New York the great business of 
fountain pen making was begun. It 
prospered gradually, only 200 pens 
being made and sold in the first year 
and 500 during the second. Then adver- 
tising came to give the new idea a real 
“ whoop up.” E. T. Howard, a veteran 
advertising man, who bought a pen, saw 
what a good thing it was; and he 
approached Waterman with the proposal 
- that he would advance the cost of a single 
quarter-page in a well-known magazine, 
and was not to be paid unless results 
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followed. But orders flowed in to the 
number of 2,000 immediately afterwards ; 
and now it became necessary to establish 
a factory and manufacture by machinery. 
In zgor, when Mr. Waterman died, 
the pens were selling at 3,000 a day. 
To-day it is estimated that the annual 
output of this famous firm exceeds 54 
millions. But, of course, the manu- 


facture of fountain pens is now a great 
industry. 
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THe New WATERMAN FACTORY 
AT NEWARK, N.J]. 





The Swan’s Progress 
Waterman was a pioneer and reaped 


‘the reward of his enterprise, but were 


he alive he would be the last to deny 
that other workers contributed in equal 
measure to the development of the 
fountain pen into the perfect writing 
instrument of the present day. 

No firm has played a greater part in 
the fountain pen industry than Messrs. 
Mabie, Todd & Co., of New York, Chicago, 
London and Manchester, the manu- 
facturers of the famous “Swan” and 
other popular types. The firm traces 
its history direct to John Hawkins, the 
English engineer who, after thirty years 
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annual output amounts to an enormous 


same high quality of product, and their 
It is of literary interest to recall that figure. 


tain pen manufacturers, maintaining the 


Swan HOUSE 
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of experiment, first successfully fused have kept in the forefront of foun- 


an epoch-making achievement in the 


iridium to the tip of the fountain pen— 
history of the industry. 
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EXPORT DEPARTMENT, 
WARDOUR ST., W. 


which was developed and 


Considerable strides have been made in 
popularised by Messrs. De la Rue, the 


recent years in the manufacture of 
A most important advance in fountain 
pen construction stands to the credit of 


fountain pens in this country, and there 


ENTRANCE TO GENERAL OFFICES, 133-135 Oxrorp Sr., W. 
Through all the progressive develop- British manufacturers, viz., the self-filling 


ments of the industry since those early principle, 


as he himself testified to the manu- -are now a number of excellent English 
days the firm of Mabie, Todd & Co. 


facturers in 1878, he used the same pen types on the market. 


fast Table with a gold pen of Mabie, 
Todd & Co.’s manufacture, and that, 
for twenty years “‘ without repairs and 


also with perfect satisfaction.” 


so far back as 1857-8 Oliver Wendell British Manufacturing Advance 
Holmes wrote The Autocrat of the Break- 
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If YOU have not yet established a firm foothold in business life, formulate 
practical plans now for a prosperous future. Look into the illuminating contents 
of the handsome 132-page “‘Guide to Careers ”’—here offered free to keep, 
with no obligation entailed—and envisage a choice of scores of scopeful outlets 
for your talents, latent and hitherto unsuspected as these may be. 


5 This most informative and helpful book acts as a whip to the imagination 
and a spur to ambition. Let it be the material background of your thoughts 
for your future, reflecting pulse-stirring visions of a brilliant career, viewed as 
in a crystal, with yourself as seer. l 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TRAINING 


in Secretaryship, Accountancy, Insurance, 
Advertising, Banking, Commerce, etc., 


TAKEN AT HOME, IN SPARE TIME. 


The “GUIDE TO CAREERS” explains how YOU can obtain valuable 
Professional Examination Qualifications—Chartered Institute of Secretaries, 
London Association of Accountants, London B.Com. Degree, etc.,—without 
service under Artcles or interference with your present employment. 


It also contains particulars of scores of intensely practical poe Courses for 


those who do not wish to work for examination purposes. 
Write to-day for your copy 


METROP OLITAN COLLE GE, 


Dept. 122, ST. ALBANS. 
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If you provide Typewriters 
(which are 
your Stenographers, why not 
provide Waterman’s Ideals 
(which are inexpensive). for 
your Buyers, Travellers & Clerks? 


expensive) for 


One London firm has about 
150 Waterman’s Ideals in use. 


Waterman’s Ideal is an acknowledged time-saver— 
and it ensures neater and better kept books. You 
can buy one in the “ Regular’’ Type for as low as 
12/6, and it will give lifelong service with little or 
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no expense for upkeep and no trouble beyond 
cleaning and filling. For those who want a pen 
with extra large ink capacity we show three popular 
models (exact size in each case). They are the 
No. 56: Self-Filling Type with patent boxed-in 
lever. This Pen will write 25,000 words with one 
filling, 32/6 ; Olip-cap1/- extra. No.75: “ Regular” 
Type, with Security cap, 28/6; Clip-cap 1/- extra. 
No. 76: “ Regular” Type, with Security cap, 27/6 ; 
Clip-cap 1/~ extra. 
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Mr. Herbert N. Casson 


—the well-known Efficiency expert 
and Editor of the “Efficiency Magazine” 
No No76 writes: 

”79 . “ By the way, I still have the ‘Ideal’ Pen, and 


o 
N°56 Regular Type Regular Type y havo just finished another book with it. With 


taal 32) ge gaT STE this pen I have written three books, and it is still 
' in good condition.” 


. With Clip-cap 1/- extra in each case. 
Three es of Waterman’s Ideal ; Type from 12/6; ‘ Safety ’’ Type from 17/6; “ Self-Filling ” Type (with 
Patent boxed-in Lever) from 17/6; Pre aTi in Silver and Gold. Site and styles to sult all tastes. Nibe to suit 
all Panda.. Every pen fully guaranteed. Of Stationers and Jewellers everywhere. A copy of “ The Pen Book” sent free 
on regu 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Tepen Correr, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Use Waterman’s IDEAL INK. for al Fountain Pens. 
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manufacturers of the famous “ Onoto ” 
pen. 


Master Work in Manufacture 


The self-filing fountain pen of to-day 
is therefore a joint triumph for the 
inventive genius of the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. We know it 
had its basis in the English steel pen, 
but we must give credit to America for 
most of its subsequent development. 
Thus, in rapid succession we have had 
the non-corrosive gold nib, the self-filling 
arrangement and its perfection, and 
also the safety cap. 


Two Hundred Operations in Making 


In its manufacture each fountain pen 
goes through at least two hundred opera- 
tions. Its main components, to be sure, 
are gold and vulcanised rubber, together 
with the rare metal iridium. A good pen 
metal must be flexible, durable and proof 
against the action of acids. The best 
steel pen corrodes quickly. Gold is the 
only -metal meeting all requirements, 
about 14 carats fine; no other fineness 
is so suitable. 


Iridium an Essential 


Gold has its drawback, however, in 
being very soft, and this drawback was 
overcome in 1835 when John Hawkins, 
an English engineer, discovered the avail- 
ability of iridium for pointing gold pens. 
His discovery came at the end of a long 
series of experiments in the search for 
a durable pomt. He had tried setting 
small rubies in the points of pens, but 
this was costly. It also made clumsy 
nibs and brought the elasticity of the 
pen too far away from the point. Diamond 


dust cemented to the points of quills 


gave no better, even less, satisfactory 
results. At last Mr. Hawkins had a chance 
of experimenting with particles of rho- 
dium, osmium and iridium, and the last 
proved itself best. It is three times 
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more adamant than a ruby, and now is 
fused with the gold. 

The adjusting of the iridium upon the 
notched pen-nib is the most delicate of 
all the operations in the making of a pen. 
First fixed in the notch with borax, the 
gold is then fused around it. Indium 
is one of the rarest and most costly of 
metals. It is found only in the Ural 
Mountains on the borders of Asiatic 
Russia and is worth £25 per ounce. 


Evolution of the Nib 


Space does not permit us to describe 
all the various processes in the making 
of a fountain pen, but we may casually 





WITH ‘‘ BLanKs’”’ Cur OUT 


observe a few of the leading ones. The 
pure gold comes in small bricks and is 
alloyed with silver and copper to be 
reduced to a fineness of 14 carats before 
being rolled out into long ribbons of 
workable width and thickness. From 
these ribbons are cut the “ blanks,” or 
flat awkward-shaped pieces of gold, which, 
to the unexperienced eye, seem in no way 
to resemble a pen. Yet these are really ` 
the first important units, and it is at this 
stage that the iridium tip is adjusted. 
Next the blank receives in turn the heart- 
shaped air-hole, the stamping of the 
manufacturer's name and its side curves 
to fit it into the holder. 


Extreme Skill Needful 


There follows the exceedingly meticu- 
lous operation whereby the iridium point 
is slit as far as the heart-shaped air-hole. 
The tiniest slip and the pen is hopeless 
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scrap. Next comes the grinding of the 
points—a ca’ canny process from which 
only 70 or 80 per cent of the pens success- 
fully emerge. Then follow the setting, 
second grinding, closing and stoning of 
the points before the polishing and 
rouging, to give the nice golden finish 





‘‘ BLANKS ” BEFORE, AND AFTER 
BEING TIPPED WITH IRIDIUM. 


which characterises the best pens. Finally 
there is the grading to classify the points 
as fine, medium, broad or coarse. 

Simultaneously in another department 
~the manufacturing of the body of the 
pen will be proceeding. The finest Para 
rubber is: used and first converted into 
vulcanite. Then three different com- 
ponents of the pen are made concurrently— 
(I) the vulcanite reservoirs. for the ink ; 
(2) the feed bar supporting the pen; 
and (3) the cap protecting it. 

When these parts are ready they meet 
the nib portion in the assembling rooms 
and go to form the complete pen, but it 
must be tested very rigorously before its 
final despatch, and there is a special 
corps of experts who examine every single 
pen before it is boxed. 


Practical Factory Economy 


As the materials‘ used in the manu- 
facture of the fountain pen are very 
expensive, scrupulous indeed, are the 
precautions against waste. Every day 
each workman’s bench is swept. clear 
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of dust, as is likewise the factory floor. 
The dustings are not thrown away, but 
put into a bin. Once a month the over- 
alls of every employed workman are 
collected and these, together with the 
dust and sweepings, go into a big cylinder 
which is placed over a furnace. There 
they are burnt, leaving intact the grains 
of silver, gold and iridium. The burning 
of the clothes alone yields no less than 
£50 per month at a cost of {13 for the 
overalls worn. The dust yields a greater 
amount—{8o, at a cost of less than {1 for 
the trouble of collecting. Nothing here 
runs to waste. 
the employees wash their hands is saved, 
and has been known to pan out as much 
as {25 per week. 


Why Do They ? 

Why do some business men still ignore 
the advantages of the fountain pen ? 

Only the other day I was visiting a 
world-famous business house, where type 
machines, time recorders, mechanical 
adders, stamping machines and even 
electrical envelope openers are in use, yet 
I could not help being amazed to see the 
managing director struggling with an 
old-fashioned pen. At least 40 per cent 
of the office staff were also conservatively 
equipped with this anachronism. But I 
must say that he was a man of common 
sense, and so I had the satisfaction of 
hearing him phone for a stock of 
‘fountainers ” before I left. For my- 
self, I owe my conversion to the fountain 
pen to a clergyman. He pointed out 
to me that I was persisting in endless 
and unnecessary—not to say thought- 
disturbing—-motions between the ink-pot 
and the writing sheet which, though 
apparently small per se, yet, when accu- 
mulated at the end of a day, might 
represent hundreds of grams of energy 
wasted. Have you loyalists to the old 
dip pen ever given this point of view a 
thought ? 
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Developments & Prospects 
By JOHN LEE, M.A., M.Com.Sc. 


Based upon a series of lectures held at Cambridge University at the instance 
of the Board of Economies, the object of this book is to gather together in a 
convenient form what is really a mass of information on various recent 
developments of industrial organization throughout the world. 


There are Six Chapters— 

(1) The Ultimate Organization. (2) Industrial Organization in the United 
States. (3) Past and Present Tendencies in France, Germany, and Italy. 
(4) Industrial Organization in England. (5) General Tendencies and 
Indications. (6) Legislation or Evolution. 
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The object of this book is to set out clearly 
and concisely the present law and practice 
relating to patents for inventions, and to 
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IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE 


LAW AND CUSTOMS PROCEDURE 


By A. 8. Hanvey, Officer of H.M. Customs and Excise. This is a very complete guide to all matters 
connected with importing and exporting. The author’s object has been to collect, as far as possible, 
the most important laws and regulations bearing on foreign trade. Customs Regulations, Forms and 
Notices, Merchant Shipping Acts, extracts from the law and from official publications in connection 
with Health Regulations and Foreign and Colonial Parcel Post have been included, and the result is 


an indispensable work of reference on all matters connected with foreign trade. 


21/- net. 


“Tt is a concise guide to the export and import of goods of all kinds.”—Glasgow Herald. 


CONSULAR REQUIREMENTS 


For Exporters and Shippers to all Parts of the 
World. Compiled by James SuHaw NOWERY. 
Second Edition. In this new edition, carefully 
revised, enlarged, and brought up to date, the 
compiler supplies information which is necessary 
to the correct conduct of all Exporting and 
Shipping. 7/6 net. 

“The present edition has been carefully revised and 
enlarged and should find a place in every office connected 
in any way with exporting and shipping.” -London Chamber 
of Commerce Journal, 


THE EXPORTER’S HANDBOOK 
AND GLOSSARY 


By Franz M. Dupgenry. Written by an 
acknowledged expert, who treats his subject 
from an entirely new point of view, this book 
is deaigned to provide the manufacturer and the 
merchant-shipper with a complete guide to 
the intricacies of export trade, and to the methods 
and machinery employed therein. 8/6 net. 

“It can bo confidently recommended for its practical 


tone and the vast amount of useful information which it 
containg, "British Trade Journal 


SHIPPING BUSINESS 
METHODS 


Written by an author who has had long 
practical experience of the work, the volume 
will be found a reliable TES upon shipping 
office routine. Bills of Lading, Marine Insurance 
Articles, Customs Formalities, Shipbrokers, 
Voyage Accounts, Chartering—these and similar 
matters of interest to members of the staffs of 

shipping companies are all dealt with in a clear 

interesting manner. 3/6 net. 


“ In many instances a perusal of this work will benefit 
employer ind employee aliko.” —The World’s Carriers. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


SHIPBROKING 


By ©. D. MacoMurppay, and M. M. CREE, 
Members of the Institute of Chartered Shipbrokers. 
The elements of the subject of Shipbroking are 
dealt with in this book in a very readable 
manner, and sufficient introduction has been 
given to the different branches of the subject to 


enable the reader to grasp the main essentials—_ 


thus preparing him for more advanced treatises. 
3/6 net. 

“A handy and lucldly expounded text-book,” -The 
Scotsman. i 


OTHER USEFUL BOOKS 


SHIPPING OFFICE ORGANIZATION, MANAGEMENT, AND AROTAR BY ALFRED 


CALVERT 


EXPORTING TO THE WORLD. By A. A. Prmorapo 

HOW TO IMPORT GOODS. By J. A. DUNNAGE . 

HOW TO EXPORT GOODS. By F. M. Dupxensyr . $ 

CASE AND FREIGHT COSTS. By A. W. E. Crosrrenp 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MARINE LAW. By Lawrence DUCKWORTH, Barrister- alaw. 
GUIDE TO MARINE INSURANCE. By Henry Krave . 

DT aka Ba OF COMMERCIAL Ee in Fnglish, French, German, Spanish, 


Portuguese, and Russian 


8/- net 

- R1/- net 

. Rj- net 
2/~ net 
2j- net 
7/6 net 
3/6 net 


. 12/6 net 
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Finance for Business Men 


By Our FINANCIAL EDITOR 


SELCCCE ETS PELE CESSES CEES SE COSESS SOTECESESSSET AAA SRE SKE TESA SETHE EEDHESESE AEE SES EST ETHUIITEN SEEKER EE 
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The Tax-free Dividends 


AD investors in making returns for the 
purpose of Income Tax have to make 
gross returns, it will be necessary in the 
. case of tax-free investments fixed in per- 
centage of dividend to return not the sum 
received from the company, which is net, 
but the sum which that net amount represents 
of a taxable whole. For example, if a tax- 


free dividend yields £5 to the investor, it is l 


not sufficient to add on one-quarter, or 5s. 
in the £, i.e. £I 5s., to arrive at the gross 
amount to be returned, because £6 5s. subject 
to tax would produce a net sum of £4 13s. gd., 
and not £5, the actual net sum received. 
With the former tax at 6s. in the £, to produce 
the £5 net required for ~ tax-free dividend, 
the company had to set aside a gross amount 
of {7 2s. 10d. ; 344 of this amount was due 
to the investor, and y (6s. in every 203.) 
to Income Tax. Reducing the fractions, it 
was therefore necessary to divide the net 
dividend of £5 by y in order to arrive at 
a gross amount for return, giving the figure 
of £7 2s. rod. With the tax, however, 
reduced to 5s. in the pound, the fraction 
to divide the net dividend by is altered to 3, 
i.e. 4 of the gross amount due to Income 
Tax and # due to net dividend. Hence if 
£5 be divided by # we get the sum ¢ x $, 
which gives £6 13s. 4d., the correct gross 
amount to be returned to Income Tax 
authorities. 

It will be noticed that the only party who 
gains in the matter of the tax-free dividends 
by the reduction in Income Tax from 6s. 
to 5s. is the company, which at 6s. in the £ 
had to set aside £7 2s. rod. to produce £5 
net, and at 5s. in the £ have only to set aside 
£6 13s. 4d. to provide £5 net; a gain to 
them of gs. 6d. per cent. 


SFETESCE CAE CHHEEES CEHOEEAEAREAEEHEE EEO EE PERE E ESHER EEMED AE EHE DEEEERESCEHCEEECECECEE REECE HREEEECE ecetécer 


The progress of deflation, the remarkable recovery of capital during the past year, the big bull point 
for the railway investor: these are the chief of several features of current interest in the financial 
‘situation commented upon in this able review. 
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There are a number of companies with 
fixed tax-free obligations, mostly preference 
shares, which score pretty heavily by the 
reduction in the gross amounts they have 
to find in order to pay free of tax dividends, 
and this should, of course, benefit the ordinary 
shares. 


Capital Increases 


It seems curiously favourable to the Income 
Tax authorities that, where a company avails 
itself of the latent power vested in the 
Articles to increase capital as deemed expe- 
dient (the all-essential sanction of the share- 


‘holders having been obtained), the tax- 


gatherer can at once start to collect his levies. 
To judge from a recent judicial decision in 
respect of a well-known South American 
company run on British capital, wherein it 
was pronounced that the fact of the share- 
holders voting for an increase of capital was 
equivalent to an actual increase of capital, 
and therefore the company became liable for 
duty, it appears to make no difference 
whether the total amount sanctioned be 
issued at once or intermittently ; sanction 
and increase becoming synonymous terms. 
Ii the matter be regarded from the company’s 
point of view, there would appear a sub- 
stantial difference between paying duty on 
money received through thé medium of an 
issue, from which more or less capital will be 
forthcoming, and paying on capital that is 
actually, if not legally, nominal capital, in 
that it has not been subscribed and probably, 
to a greater or less extent, will remain 
unsubscribed for some time to come. 

It is readily to be imagined that share- 
holders for the future will weigh the question 
well in the balance when directors request 


authorisation to draw upon the terms of 
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their Articles in respect of potential capital 
increases ; for the potential increase, it will 
be found, immediately becomes the actual 
increase and a source of profit to the Revenue. 


Banking Deflation 


The cheapening of money which on 28th 
July last had induced a decline to the low 
level of {x44 on three months’ Treasury 
Bills, has certainly progressed apace since the 
resumption, in April, 1921, of the pre-war 
system requiring tenders to be made for 
Treasury Bills through a financial agent in 
amounts of not less than £50,000. In April, 
tg2I, the average annual rate of discount 
was approximately £5 ros. 4d., and by the 
end of the year the rate had dropped to 
£3 7s. 6d. Since the low rate of July last, 
the price for Treasury Bills has increased to 
an average round about £2 11s. 3d., and this 
hardening of the rate is generally and some- 
what loosely ascribed to the passing of money 
into trade, contrasting with the plethora of 
money inducing the low July figure. On the 
other hand, a considerable contraction of 
credit has been in evidence throughout the 
past year, and has doubtless influenced the 
rate, in addition to the fact of the expansion 
in trade financing. This’ contraction is 
evident in the decrease of the relative figures 
for the average of monthly deposits by the 
ten London Clearing Banks, which amounted 
to some {110,000,000 when comparing the 
figures for September, 1921, with September, 
1922, 

The following statement shows a consider- 
able contraction made in the Bank of England 
Teturns— 

22nd Mar., 1922 15th Nov., 1922 


Govt. securities 48,465,365 49,967,510 
Other securities 86,396,923 66,143,276 
Other deposits 120,330,265 109,505,988 
Public deposits 21,859,788 12,854,839 


The relative figures for September, Igr3, 
were as follows— 


£ 
Govt. securities . 12,453,000 
Other securities . 27,614,000 
Other deposits . 41,967,000 
Public deposits . 10,238,000 


At the end of December, Government’ 


Securities had increased from 15th November 
by some four millions; Other Deposits 


increased *by about five millions, while 
Public Deposits declined to {10,112,664. 

The decline in deposits shows that a sub- 
stantial contraction in banking inflation 
(evident in comparing the respective figures 
with those for 1913) has occurred, and that 
the declining total of deposits had been 
accompanied by a fall in the rate on three 
months’ Treasury Bills from £3 7s. 6d. in 
March to £x 13s. gd. in July of this year, 
although it is to be noted that the rate has 
since re-acted. 

It has been suggested that for the past 
two months trade has been getting a greater 
measure of money than formerly ; which, in 
the absence of.a corresponding increase in 
deposits, has hardened the rate for repre- 
sentative bills. There is still ample room for 
further declines in the large figure of ‘‘ Other 
Deposits,” and the demand for money at a 
higher rate is to be welcomed if the existing 
and substantial measure of inflation due 
to the Bank of England’s operations be 
gradually yet definitely curtailed. 


A Contrast of Currencies 


The advantage of affording currency the 
greatest measure of free play is exemplified 
in the case of the currency of Venezuela, 
which for the last seven years has been at a 
premium in comparison with sterling. Pre- 
war parity is reckoned at bolivars 25.25 to 
the £, and for 1920 the average exchange 
rate was 20.15 to the £, or a premium of 
20 per cent. The appreciation in sterling in 
terms of the dollar over, the last eighteen 
months has lessened the premium on the 
bolivar, so that recently, with the bolivar 
in the neighbourhood of 23.90, sterling stood 
at a discount round about 4 per cent. With 
the further advance in sterling the bolivar 
has declined to about 24.20. Throughout 
rgi8 and 1919 the foreign exchange value 
of the bolivar in terms of dollars remained 
at a premium, 1920 being the first year in 
which’ a discount was shown: but the 
premium on the dollar in rg2z rose to an 
average of over I5 per cent. The dollar 
has lately been at a premium in relation to 
the bolivar of about 3} per cent. Venezuelan 
currency is effectively covered by gold and 
first-class securities held by the banks against 


The SUBJECT 


OF THE MOMENT 


A Selection of Books on Industrial Administration. 
A special booklet, giving full particulars and complete 
_ list, will be sent on application to the Publishers. 
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HARING PROFITS WITH EMPLOYEES 


| 
I I 
By James A. Bow, M.A. A Critical Study of Methods in the Light of Present 
Conditions, this book discusses the pointa of view of both factions, viz., seeped 
I with their extravagant claims for oo-partnership, and labour. The author attem 
to co-ordinate the views of both tn the light of expertence and has produ 

remarkably interesting, impartial study of the subject in all its aspects. The main city 
1 ment running throughout is that every industrial innovation must justify iteelf on one of i 
| two grounds: either it must sweeten social relationships or promote the efficiency of I 
| I 
I i 
I j 
I l 


production. Does cash fit A justefy itself on either of these grounds ? 
“Mr. Bowie.. has a sound, practical, as well as theoretical grip of industrial 1 0 6 
roblems .... and has devoted special attention to the series of problems discussed 
in his able and interesting book on Profit-sharing.”’— Aberdeen Free Press. net 
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ACTORY ADMINISTRATION 


r 
| 
| 
i Organization and Administration from the Factory Standpoint. By W. J. Hiscox. 
This book has been written to appeal to the factory man, the works manager, the 
l departmental foreman, and every. member of the factory administrative ste The 
| schemes outlined and views expressed are the results of sixteen ae parae experience 
| gained through the author’s association with well-known man 
i Tue “ Proarrss ” Sysrem is probably for the first tame brought Do. ake aN The 
] author, whose views of this subject are somewhat far-reaching, is convinced that this 
| tem, thoroughly understood, is capable of raising factory administration to the highest 
I 
| 
l 
I 
L 


“hie, Hiscox t 
Mr; x has had a wide and varied experience, and Factory Adminisiration in R 6 
Practice contains the essence of that experience. It is the work of a man who has done 

things rather than of one who haa theorised about them.”—The Organiser. net 
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ANAGEMENT A Study of Industrial Organization. 


l 

I 
By Jour Lam, M.A., M.Com.Se, In his preface the author describes his book 

“an PR , to co-ordinate ideas which have been born of day by day | 

practice,” position as controller of a very large staff, he has had aaple I 

opportunity of Sham e experience of management problema, and those who read l 
his book will find it + fall of sound practical common sense and not the work of a mere theorist. ] 
“There must be many at the present time who are seeking for light on these vexed 5 = |j 
questions, and the perusal of Mr. John Lee’s work should certainly be helpful to them.” | 
— Syren and Shipping. net 
Jl 
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eens _-. OTHER VOLUMES _______-_-___- 


INDUSTRIAL CONTROL. By F. M Lawson, A.M.Inst.0.E., A.M.I. Mech.&. 8g. 6d. net. 
LECTURES ON INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION. Edited by B. Musocro, M.A. 63. net. 
OUTLINES OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION. By R. O. Hesrorp, H. T. HILDAGE, 

M.Inst.C.E., and H. G. JANEINSE. 6s. net, 


P. M. Furanna, C.B.E., M.8c., M.IE.E., and EL J. BROOKLEHURST, M.Eng., AM.IE.E. 98s. 6d. net. 
BRITISH LABOUR, 1914-1921. Edited me A. W. Kmxarpy, M.A., B.Litt., M.Com. 10g. 6d. net. 


| 

l 

| 

| AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINGIPLHS OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION. By 
I 

| WORKSHOP COMMITTEES. By O. G. 


ENOLD. ls. net. 
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matters leaves too much to the 


OFFICE MACHINES 
APPLIANCES 


METHODS 


By W. DESBOROUGH, F.C.I. 


Demy 8vo, 160 pp. 6s. net 


MODERN business organisation requires that all records 
and correspondence should be in perfect order and avall- 
able at the shortest notice, and that the general routine of 
office work should be carried out efficiently and accurately. 
This book describes the appliances and methods necessary 
to the successful organisation of an up-to-date office, in 
a manner which should prove most helpful to those who 
are abont to organise the office work of a new undertaking 
or modernise their present arrangemente. 


CONTENTS 


ADDING JLACHINES i: CHEQUR WRITERS 
CALOULATING MACHINES ' ALISCELLANHOUS MACHINES 
AND APPLIANCES CARD INDEX SYSTEMS 
BOOEK-KEEPING AND FILING Sysermis 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES ‘ IXTER-COMMUNIOATING 
THLEPHONH SYSTEMS 


TABULATING ALACHINES | 

ADDEHSSING AND DES- ' CENTRALISATION OF 
PATOHING MACHINES .  AACRINE WORE 

DUPLICATING MACHINES ' LIST oF ALAOHINES, BTC., 
AND PROCESSES WITH NAMES AND 


ADDRESSES OF MAKERS 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker St., Kingsway, W.0.2 


" IFe consider this a most useful book, both to students and 
accountants alike, as the arerage text-look on accountancy 
i f ; imagination of the reader 
when dealing with thts intricate subject." —THE ACCOUNTANT. 


BRANCH 
ACCOUNTS 


By P. TAGGART, A.S.A.A, 


Dears with the methods of book-keeping appli- 
cable to accounts between branches and the head 
office of a business. The book consists chiefly 
of notes and examples which the author in the 
course of his experience as lecturer on Account- 
ancy used to amplify the information contained 
in text-books, The chief object of the book is to 
give the student the additional information he 
requires in the handiest form. The various 
types of branches sre considered individually. 


Price 3s. net 
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Those who are looking for a clear non-technieal 
account.of the more important raw and semi- 
manufactured articles used In the various 
branches of trade and industry, will find it in 


COMMERCIAL 
COMMODITIES 


By 








F. W. MATTHEWS, B.Sc. 
A.I.C., F.C.S. 


HIS book contains a mass of 

information. There are chapters 
on commodities of all kinds, ranging 
from metals, fuel, and building mater- 
ials to textiles and vegetable products. 
The arrangement is according to the 
nature of the commodity, which is a 
great improvement on the usual 
alphabetical order. In each case a 
brief account of the methods of 
production is given, followed by some 
account of the uses to which the 
product is put. 
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A HANDY BOOK FOR THE 
BUSINESS LIBRARY 





Price 12/6 net 
Of all Booksellers 


“ Admirably arranged and condensed.” —— 
British Export Gazete, 


“A useful and concise encyclopaedia of all 
commercial commodities.” -Glasgow Herald. 


“ Should not fail to be useful to the merchant 
and manufacturer, and a source of much 
interesting information to the general reader.’’— 
British Trade Journal. : 
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the note issue ; and the amount in circula- 
tion throughout the inflation of the later 
years of the war was not increased in accord- 
ance with the expansion of trade, which 
was the practice adopted by other countries. 
This almost universal practice of currency 
inflation has demonstrated in its results how 
much easier it is to increase paper money 
than to decrease it. Certain recent and con- 
servative issues of notes, gold, and silver 
have been and are being made in Venezuela 
that will bring the foreign exchange value of 
the bolivar into approximate pre-war parity 
with the currencies of leading countries. 
Doubtless some inconvenience may have 
been caused to trade by the insufficiency 
of currency in circulation over a period of 
expansion, but compensation is now evident 
in the fact that the people possess a currency 
which has a definite and established purchas- 
ing-power internationally, and with better 
prices ruling in foreign markets for the 
products of the country, the excellent 
character of the currency paves the way for 
lucrative trade with foreign nations. 


The Brazilian Exchange 


As a contrast we have the example of 
Brazil, where control of milreis has been 
definitely effected through the operations of 
the National Bank and Government restric- 
tions. Theoretically, control has been inaug- 


urated in order to eliminate speculation, 


which involves a scrutiny of all transactions 
required to be effected in milreis. As the 
result of this control, despite the fact that 
imports and exports have been more favour- 
_ able to Brazil than for some time past, the 
foreign exchange value of the milreis is sub- 
stantially lower than at the worst period of 
the country’s trade in 1921. Not only has 
the British investor lost very substantially 
‘by this interference with the-free play of 
economics on exchange, but the Brazilian 
Government itself is having to purchase 
with depreciated local currency substantial 
amounts of foreign currency for the satis- 
faction of sterling loans. Additionally, the 
Brazilian trader has suffered from the 
decreasing demand ror the milreis, which has 
made his purchases of foreign bills in terms 
of local currency so much the more expensive. 


The inference is that if the milreis had been 
left alone, as the bolivar has been left alone, 
Brazilian trade would have shown much 
more substantial results, foreign capital 
would have been attracted in greater volume 
into the country, and an additional com- 
plication of the highly involved question 
of international currencies would have been 
prevented. 


The Economic See-saw 


Some highly interesting figures were pro- 
vided by the Bankers’ Magazine relative to 
the all-round appreciation of stock market 
securities for the past year—figures that will 
doubtless provide the anti-capitalist section 
of labour with fresh food for animadversions 
against capital, especially when these figures 
are compared with the very big deductions 
made in the aggregate of wages over the 
past year. It is a curious anomaly that 
these two interdependent and prime factors 
in trade and industry should throughout the 
period of a year work in diametrically 
opposite directions—profit accruing to the 
one and loss to the other. It suggests that 
either capital, i.e. the investor, suffered in 
the earlier stages of the prolonged depression 
to a substantially greater extent relatively 
than the worker, or that capital has been the 
first to recover, and that that recovery 
cannot rapidly be reflected in improved 
labour conditions; the time-lapse between 
the two factors being greater than might 
generally have been supposed. 

A. representative list of securities to the 
number of 387 has shown an improvement 
to the extent of well over {710,000,000 for 
the twelve months ended December, 1922. 
Fixed interest-bearing securities show con- 
siderable percentage increases—British Funds 
instancing II: per cent, Colonial Govern- 
ment Securities 16-r per cent, with Home 
Railway Preference Stocks reaching the high 
figure in excess of 25 per cent. Variable 
dividend-bearers showed surprising recoveries, 
Foreign Railways leading the advance with 
59'5, Home Railways 54:9, Tramways and 
Omnibuses 45:4, Commercial and Industrial 
34°3 per cent, and so on throughout an 
extensive list, with Copper Mining companies 
in the rear showing a decline of 3'6 per cent. 
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At the end of December, the market capitali- 
sation of £6,105,435,000 of this representa- 
tive list compares with a par value of 
£6,556,798,000. 

These figures ‘certainly make a striking 
contrast with the {260,000,000 loss claimed 
by labour in a similar period; and the 
investor’s argument that a considerable per- 
centage of these striking increases is probably 
due to confidence in the future, as distinct 
from the actual percentages of dividends 
distributed, is a point of view that labour 
is unlikely to consider. Certain it is that 
it cannot be long before this satisfactory 
financial state is reflected in a steady diminu- 
tion of unemployment, and, let us hope, a 
gradual readjustment of wages where they 
are clearly out of proportion to the contem- 
porary aggregate price levels of commodities. 


Concentration and an Economic 
Opportunity 

The year 1923 should be a great and 
adventurous one for Home Railways. The 
many separate companies have now become 
merged into the four great groups, and the 
present year will reveal whether the sub- 
stantial and effective economies claimed for 
the grouping system are possible, or whether 
they will so far fall short of expectations as 
to suggest the worry and expense of grouping 
to have been unnecessary. There is well 
over one thousand millions sterling in the 
capitalisation of the groups, and when one 
considers the money and the multitude of 
investors involved, with many of them 
unfavourably impressed by the project of 
. wholesale amalgamation, it is really wonder- 
ful that a scheme of such immensity should 
' have been carried through with so little 
friction and invidiousness. In one respect, 


by accepting the grouping principle, the 
railways of Great Britain have substantially 
strengthened that point in railway control 
which is of outstanding importance—they 
need no longer refer to Parliament the advis- 
ability or not of adjusting their tariff to the 
requirements of operating expenses. This 
sanction would appear a fine bull point for the 
railway investor. Be the trading interest ever 
so strongly represented in the House, the 
rights of capital invested in the railways will 
take precedence over the needs of trade and 
industry ; which, it will be perhaps admitted, 
presupposes a very great influence that may 
be used for or against the vital interests of 
the nation. On this account—the national 
interest—it is to be hoped that the economies 
1923 will show, as a direct result of the 
adoption of the grouping system, may be in 
accordance with the optimistic prophecies 


‚made in 1920. 


Railway Investment Position 


. As far as the Stock Exchange is concerned, 
a very large number of stocks will have 
disappeared, and, owing to the concentration 
of the many stocks of individual companies 
into the comparatively few stocks of the 
groups, closer prices and better markets will 
eventuate. 

From the point of view of the investor, 
although railway securities have all made 
big advances above the worst of the past 
two years, in some cases well over the 
roo per cent, yet such advances have been 
well justified by the way the financial position 
and opportunities have been handled: it 
would seem pretty obvious that future 
changes in the trade cycle will not be per-: 
mitted radically to affect the entrenched 
position of railway capital. 


“Efficiency in the Office ” 


OwING to pressure on space, we have been obliged to hold over the usual 
instalment of this popular feature until the next issue.—EDITOR. 
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i “Mr. Sheldon’s book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the development of a better 
managerial practice. No one who reads it can 
fail to grasp the principles which underlie good 
management. 


=I wish every industrial administrator in 
the country could read this book. It 
would vastly increase his sense of the dignity 
and the responsibility of his work, and open 
up to him great fields which it would amply 
repay him to explore.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF MANAGEMENT 


By OLIVER SHELDON, B.A. (Oxon) 
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Iv is in the belief that the direction of industry by that function broadly 
termed Management is a matter primarily of principle, both scientific and 
ethical, and only secondarily of the detail consequent upon the application. 
of those principles that this book has come to be written. It is not to be 
regarded as an exposition of any particular branch of Management, but rather 
as an attempt to define the purpose, the lines of growth, and the principles 
which shall govern the practice of Management as a whole. 


The author presents a panoramic survey of the development of industry, 
reviews the fundamentals of Management itself, and gives his conception of 
the responsibility of Management, both to the community which it serves and 
to the workers of all grades who constitute the human element in industry. 
The actual organization of the factory, and the two main divisions of Manage- 
ment ~-the Personal” and the “ Impersonal” sides—are also considered. 
The author concludes by stating as concisely as possible a suggested creed, 
as it were, by which the practice of Management in the future shall be governed. 
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A Handsome Volume in Demy 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 312 pp. 
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Reviews of Business Books 


The Philosophy .of Management* 


- There has long been a need, a real need, 
, for a book which would cover comprehen- 
sively the modern science of industrial 
management. Hitherto tf we are to view 
the whole subject in all its ramifications we 
have had to study a considerable number 
of books, most of them from America, all of 
them dealing with different aspects of the 
subject and dealing with them largely in a 
controversial spirit as the exponents of a 
particular theory. Nowadays the student 
has to study the methods of organisation, 
systems of costing, theories of vocational 
study, applications of psychology to rhythm 
and motion, details of “scientific manage- 
ment,” wages systems, labour problems, and 
he will find that to do so he has to include 
a considerable literature. The best indica- 
tion of this fact is the list of books suggested 
by Cambridge University for the students 
who attempt Part I of the Economics Tripos 
under the heading “ Industry and Labour.” 
It must not be understood that any single 
book, however comprehensive, will take the 
place of this library, but at a time when 
interest in the subject is rapidly deepening, 
Mr. Sheldon’s book will be of inestimable 
value, as it will give the student a sound 
basis and he has afterwards the opportunity 
to specialise on one of the sub-sections ot 
the vast subject. 


An Analytical Summary 


But there is another aspect of this need. 
One hears, again and again, from men 
engaged in Management, who would like to 
undertake some study of the philosophy of 
the subject, that they are deterred by its 
vastness. They do not know where to 
begin. They want a summary which will 
be something more than a loose survey. No 
longer have they this complaint. Mr. 
Sheldon’s book meets their need precisely. 
I have described it as comprehensive, but 


* The Philosophy of Management, by Oliver 
Sheldon, B.A. (Oxon). Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
10s. 6d. net. 


itis also analytical. It gives different aspects 
of the questions of which it treats and 
it is not too much to say that it covers the 
whole science in a way which no volume, 
in England or-in the United States or in 
France or in Germany, has yet attempted. 


Shrewd Criticism of Trade Unionism 


It begins by an admirable summary of 
economic and industrial history, showing 
how the present practice of management 
has grown and indicating in what way it is 
likely to develop. He studies the tendencies 
of association and indicates the underlying 
causes of the evolution of types of association, 
such as Trade Unions, apart from the actual 
association of men in particular industries. 
He draws a distinction between normal 
association, normal “‘ group-mindedness,”’ and 
association for tactical gain. “This,” he 
says, “is particularly the case as regards 
Trade Unions. The tendency towards amal- 
gamations and agreements between unions 
is the result of organisation deliberately 
planned by the heads of the unions con- 
cerned, and does not to any perceptible 
degree arise from the spontaneous desire of 
the members. It is, in fact, not truly the 
outcome of the spirit of association, but an 
administrative change for tactical reasons, 
rendered possible largely by the apathy of 
the members.” Little wonder, then, at a 
later stage of the argument he protests 
against the tendency of this corporate entity 
to divorce itself from the daily business of 
its members as workers. “The basic pro- 
blem of Trade Unionism does not he in its 
strength, its motives, or its aims, but in the 
fundamental fact of its divorce from factory 
life.” 


Transformation of the Capitalist 


The analysis is equally shrewd as regards 
Management. Mr. Sheldon subjects the late 
capitalistic domination to an examination 
which was sorely needed. German writers 
are getting fond of a phrase which can most 
readily be translated as “ mediatorial man- 
agement.” Mr. Sheldon’s view is much more 
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akin to the facts. He shows how the capitai- 
ist has become subordinated to management. 
“The modern director, very frequently, 
is no longer completely obsessed with the 
idea of what the concern can give him, 
but is interested rather in the contribu- 
tion which it makes to the good of the 
community. Thus, he employs capital, not 
only for purposes of bearing dividends but 
also for purposes of industrial policy. The 
mentality of such a director has approxi- 
mated somewhat to that of the statesman, 
who, whilst bound to maintain the solvency 
of his country, is guided by considerations 
other than those of finance alone.” 


Types of Organisation Compared 


Coming from the fundamental philosophy, 
-we reach the discussions of actual practice. 
We find at the outset very precise definitions 
of administration, executive, and organisa- 
tion, words which most of us—in spite of 
Jobn Stuart Mill—use very loosely. Then 
we have a valuable study of different types 
of organisation, the Functional, the Depart- 
mental, the Staff and Line, with as sound 
an examination of the application of the 
Committee system as I have ever read. 
I confess to my agreement with his summary 
preference for the Functional, and I would 
protest my gratitude for the very special 
emphasis upon the need for co-ordination 
and for the value of committees as media of 
co-ordination. The study of labour man- 
agement, of welfare methods, of costing, of 
profit-sharing and bonus systems is acute 
and constructive. 

Mr. Quiller Couch has been criticising the 
absorption of the reading public with econo- 
mics rather than’ with “ pure literature.” 
I think readers of Mr. Sheldon’s book will 
find that here is literature. It is no small 
achievement to write a book of this kind 
in beautiful fluid language, with telling 
analogies and parallels, and with a pictur- 
esqueness of phrase which is the best 
means of impressing the mind of the 
reader. It is a pleasure to read these pages. 
Mr. Sheldon has put us all deeply in his 
debt. 

JOHN LEE, M.A., M.Sc. 


The Business Man’s Compendium 


By Wroorrep H. Heamneway, F.LC.A. 
(Aus.), F.P.A. (N.Z.), Solicitor. In 4 vols., 
cloth, 2,022 pp. Price £6 6s. Published by 
Hemingway and Robertson’s Australian 
Correspondence Schools, Ltd., Melbourne. 

This very comprehensive work, while 
indispensable to the Australian business man, 
would also be found extremely useful in 
the offices of British exporters to the Common- 
wealth and New Zealand. The author, who 
has enjoyed what must be a unique com- 
mercial experience of executive work in 
Australia, gives a concise and lucid explana- 
tion of the commercial usages and business 
law of the Commonwealth, of each Australian 
State, and of New Zealand. Valuable advice 
is also given on such subjects as the relation 
of profit to turnover, consequential loss 
insurance, the general principles of taxation, 
and a host of others. As an example of the 
thoroughness with which these matters are 
treated it will suffice to say that no fewer 
than 42 pages are devoted to Federal Income 
Tax and 38 pages to New Zealand Income 
Tax. The work is a remarkable compilation 
for any one man to have made, and is really 
a business library in itself. 


Debentures : 


The Purposes they Serve and how they are 
Issued. By HERBERT W. Jorpan. Tenth 
Edition. Price ls. 6d. net. Jordan & Sons, 
Ltd., 116 & 117 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


Reminders for Company 
Secretaries 
Ninth Edition. Price 1s. net. 


Both these very useful handbooks come 
from the facile pen of Mr. Herbert W. ` 
Jordan, managing director of the firm of 
publishers by whom they are issued, and both 
have met with wide appreciation. A lucid 
exposition is given in the first of the debenture 
as a commercial instrument, its uses and 
manner ofissue. The account of the various 
ways in which it has been exploited by 
unscrupulous individuals in .the past will 
be of special interest to the investor. 

The second work has been compiled 
with the idea of ensuring that no impor- 


‘tant obligation imposed on the secretary 


or his company shall be overlooked. 
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Before you Sell Goods through the Retailer—-you must Sell them to 
the Retailer ! —Advertising World. 


THE BOOKSELLER 


THE STATIONERY 
TRADES’ JOURNAL 


The Leading Journal of 
THE NEW BOOK AND STATIONERY TRADE 


(Monthly 1/- net, or 5/- per annum, post free) 


LARIAT TL 


HE amalgamation of the two “WHITAKER” Trade 
Journals in January, 1922, has proved an emphatic syccesas, 
and haa been fully approved by the two Trades. In every 
direction progress has been shown. It may now be said that 


the B. & §.7.J. has definitely fixed its place among the Trade 
Journals of the Country as the principal and most complete 
Book and Stationery Journal yet published. 





A specimen copy, full advertisement rates, and form for yearly subscription 
will be sent post free on receipt of trade card to anyone interested 


WRITE: The Advertisement Manager, 
“The Bookseller and The Stationery Trades’ Journal,” 
12 Warwick Lane, London, E.C.4 
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A Complete Guide for the Wholesaler 
COMPLETEIN26 FORTNIGHTLY PARTS 


‘= 








Business Bupe provides business men and women with a complete and reliab) 
guide to the successful conduct of business—either their own or that entrusted t 
them by their employer. The “ Secret or Success” in business is explained an 
illustrated by practical men who have “ made good.” Whose advice can be bette: 
and who can afford to ignore it ? 


SOME OF THE ARTICLE: 


V 2 
RS Gy Selection of Premises, Leases and Tenancy Agreements; Planning and Equipme: 
RS % of a Modern Office; Special Office Systems and Methods ; ization a> 



























7 
Gy Routine of Office and Warehouse: Planning and Equipment of Factorie 
Uy Organization and Routine of a Retail Shop; Organization and Routine - 
a Factory ; Costing for the Small Manufacturer; Principles and Meth 
of Staff Selection; The Financing of a Business, Transfer of a Busi 
ete. ; ace of Shops, Offices, Warehouses, and Factori 
Industrial Heating and Ventilation ; Modern Shopfitting and Sto 
Planning ; Company Secretarial Work, the Conducting of Mee 
ings, ete. ; Principles of Organization; Office Machine 
Wy Appliances and Methods; Income Tax; Insurance; Foreig 
h Exchange and the Financing of Foreign Trade; Boo! 
keeping for Wholesale and Retail Businesses ; Conversii 
of a Concern into a Partnership or Limited Company, 
What the Business Man ought to know about Bant 
ing and Foreign Exchange; Buying Good: 
Commercial Travelling; Agreements wi! 
Travellers, Agents, etce.; The Import ar 
Export Departments; Mail Order Busines 


Ge, riting Good Selling Letters; Adve 

sS tising, Salesmanship, eto.; Show Card 
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plays ; Forwarding Goods ; T} 
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‘Business Burpine deals with all the newest and best ideas in business in a form 
easily understood and readily appreciated. It is constructive, informative, reliable, 


and extremely comprehensive. Whatever your business may be, it will be of the 
utmost service to you. 


SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS 


E. F. Suances, F.S.A.A. (Gold Medallist), ACLS. General Editor and S 

Contributor of Special Articles on Book-keeping, etc.; R. W. HOLLAND, $ r 

` BE, M.A, M80, LLD., Barrister-at- Law, who deals with all legal RS pny 
tiers; C. L. T. Breecatne, F.G.1.; J. J. Biseoop, B.A, F.O.LS, ; Ss © 


. R. Brownine, Certificated Associate of the Institute of Bankers; 
ALBERT E. BULL, Author of Buying Goods, The Business Man's Guide 
o Advertising, ete., ete.; Hantxy CARTER; W. CAMPBELL, 
Thartered Secretary; J. 8. Dow; Frank M. Dupengy, Author N 
$ The Haporter’s Handbook and Glossary; J. E. DURHAM, sS 
LCIS.; A H. GruesrTsoN, ACLS.; R. L. Gooos, Y 
LC.18.; E. J. Hammond, ACLS, ALAA; W. J. S 
Irscox, Author of Factory Administration in Practice, Ss 
itc.; Q. Jonnson, F.C.L8.; Jonn Les, M.A., s A 
d.Com.8c.; P. T. Lroyvp; F. ARTHUR PEARSON ; Lg ro, 
IirnESsT Riapy; Max RITITENBERG; G. L. S 
franiuns, Author of Window Dressing, eto. ; S 
nN D. Trour, M.I.Mech.E.; E. W. S 
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“I am a Factory Accountant with full 
control of the Office Staff.” 


If you will make an 
responsible position in 
Accountancy will stand 


HEN The School under- 
takes to train a man to 
qualify for an executive 
position, or to pass an independent 
examination which confers a recog- 
nised professional status, it traing 
that man until he succeeds. 
Six to twelve months is the time 
usually taken by The School’s postal 
students to complete their courses 
and qualify for the positions they 
set out to attain, but there is no 
fixed time limit. The coaching is 
individual, and leads step by step 
until the goal is reached. The fee 
remains the same irrespective of 
time. 
Why not orn RA n: 
rs 0 8 ool’ 
S peere postal studenta have 
anal Statai paohieved remarkable 
EOIN guocesses by under- 
taking courses of business training 
which qualify them to fill executive 
positions, it is found that more and 
more men each year are electing to 
train for the pro peniana examinations. 
With the right to use after your name 
certain letters which signify that you 


have an independent examina- 
tion and been admitted a member of a 
Society or Institute of Professional men 
you possess a definite qualification 
recognised by employers the world over. 


The School specialises in training men 
for the following Professional and 
Commercial Examinations— 


Institute of Chartered Accountants; Society 
of Ine. Accountants and Auditors ; London 


Association of A ; 

Instituts of ws; D of Bachelor 
of Commerce (B.Oom.); Institute of 
a; Institute ef Treasurers 
ma mae ; Co of Acocount- 
of Accountants ; 
Secretaries Association, 
ey of Costs and Works Accountants ; 
Royal Socisty of Arts; London Chamber of 

Commarce ; National "Union of Teachers. 


The ability No one could realise more 
to rise thoroughly than The 

School of Accountancy 
that the ability to rise to a responsible 
position and command a high salary is 


not p by any and every man. 
Therefore, unless School is con- 
vinced of a otive student's 


natural ability to benefit by oe 
his enrolment is not accepted. 
ever preliminary correspondence leads 


FACTORY ACCOUNTANT 
with full control at 21 


tc S an old student of The School, I should 
A iite to give you some idea 


of what your 


training has done forme. About two years 

ago I became anztous about my future and began to 

make plans. I wrote to several business colleges 

ine P ma mea 
moderate fee. 


the training I wanted at the most 


On returning to civil life I took a postion as junior 
e 
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system in your 


and postal courts, an 
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effort to qualify for a 
business The School of 


by you till you succeed 


to the belief that a man is not likely to 
succeed under The School’s system of 
tuition, the man ia frankly told so. 


Jk This Valuable Business 
Guide ——————— FREE 


It contains useful infor- 
mation business 





posin, 
W rita foa ooy today to 
Business Dept, 


THE SCHOOL OF 


ACCOUNTANCY 
2 West Regent Street GLASGOW 


10 Essex St., Strand, LONDON, W.0.2 


Millgate Buildings, Lo te 
ie ei CHESTER 
Hale Chambers, 22 Sir Thomas Street, 
LIVERPOOL 


eer arate a Clty sg LEEDS 
8 Newhall 8 GHAM 


During 1921 and the first half of 1922, Students of The School gained THIRTEEN Firsts in the Professional Exam- 
inations and TWELVE Royal Society of Arts Silver Medals. These results constitute a record for the United Kingdom 
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19th CENTURY 
ADVERTISING 
METHODS 
WON’T DO 
FOR THE 20th 


The old method of placing 
announcements in export trade 
papers of general circulation 
to every trade under the sun 
wil not do for the new 
commercial era now dawning. 


One cannot afford, in these 
days of ultra-specialization, to 
spend hard-earned cash for 
advertising when but a small 
proportion of the appeals get 
before the buyers you want 
to interest. 


FOR EFFIOCIENCY’S SAKE, 
one must use the export paper 
that specializes in their own 
particular group of trades, 
thereby cutting out wasto 
circulation to buyers who will 
never be interested. 


THE 
MANUFACTURERS’ 


HARDWARE 


AND ENGINEERING 


EXPORTER 


is the only export paper exclusively 
devoted to the Hardware and 
Engineering irades. 





Apply Jor Rates, etc., to the Adv. Manager 


MANUFACTURERS’ HARDWARE 
AND ENGINEERING EXPORTER 
HAMPTON STREET BIRMINGHAM 


Do YOU Know the 
English Language 
Of To-day? 


Are you familiar with the wealth of new words with 
which our already wonderfully expressive tongue has 
been enriched since the Great War—eren within the 
past few months? Have you amplified your vocabulary 
with all of them ? Can you, on the instant, use them 
correctly in your conversation and writings ? Do 
you fully comprehend their true meanings when you 
Bee Te in ourrent newspapers, periodicals, books, 
ete. 

Packed in the of these wonderful volumes— 
uni in abridged dictionaries—you have instantly 
avaiable the definitions of thousands of words, in 
fact, more than in any other dictionary of this size, 
including the very latest words that have come into our 
language. And in addition, a veritable treasure-trove 
of valuable, authentic information is yours in the 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARIES 


The New College Standard Dictionary 


Defines 140,000 terms, gives 12,000 synonyms and 
antonyms, 1,900 foreign phrases, 2,500 illustrations, 
and over 30 other exclusive features. Cloth, net, 
30s. Buckram (highly recommended) net, 38s, 
Flexible leather, net, 48s. All with thumb index. 


The New Practical Standard Dictionary 
Defines 140,000 terms, gives 15,000 proper names, 
6,000 synonyms, 2,500 illustrations, 6,000 anton 
and many other valuable, unique features. Cloth, 
net, 30s. Buckram (highly recommended), net, 
35s, Flexible leather, net, 45s, All with thumb 
index. 

The New Desk Standard Dictionary 
Definea 8,000 words, gives 6,000 synonyms, full 
tables of antonyms, prepositions, ete., 1,200 illus- 
trations. Specially suited for the teacher's desk. 
Cloth, net, 12s, Half leather, net 18s. 6d. 
Limp Morocco, with thumb index, net, 36. 

Why not examine one in the quiet of your office ? 

You can do so FREE, without any obligation to 

purchase. Then if you want to retain it for good you 

oan complete the purchase either by a cash payment 
or on the convenient terms detailed on the coupon 


below. 
FREE INSPECTION 
USE THIS COUPON—SEND NO MONEY 


i a et et a ee p ee D y 


To FUNK & WAGNALLS C00., 


134 Salisbury Square, Soka E EEE 1923. 
London, E.0.4. 
Please send me on 3 days’ clear approral a of 
your Ne en nee ee SN Ora 
Lost: e TAAS TAE ETE Binding, If I 


approve I will send 5s, within One Week and a liks 
amount monthly, and a final payment in setilement of 
which Binding I select. 
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wm) LIEATH EDITION |, 


Ready thoroughly revised and brought up to date Ready 


DICTIONARY OF 
INCOME TAX 


——AND SUPER-TAX—— 


PRACTICE 


By W. E. SNELLING 


Author of “Income Tax Law and Cases,” 
“ acess Profits Duty,” etc., etc. 






The New Edition incorporates the Provisions of the Consolidation 
Act of 1918, and the Finance Acts, 1919 to 1922 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


HE Dictionary of Income Tax and Super-Taaz Practice is without doubt the most popular 
| work on the subject extant. It has now gone into its Fifth Edition. Each succeeding 
edition has been considerably enlarged until the present one exceeds 600 pages. Mr. 
Snelling occupied an important position at the Inland Revenue Department for many years, 
and there is probably no one living who has a better knowledge of Income Tax matters than he. 
The present volume incorporates the provisions of the Consolidation Act, 1918, and the 
Finance Acts, 1919 to 1922. It contains a lucid statement of the rules for the preparation and 
adjustment of accounts for tax purposes, followed by chapters on the average system and the 
circumstances in which it may be departed from, the allowances due and the amount of tax 
payable; Dominion income tax; quarterly assessments; how to make returns; asseasments 
on property, repayment claims, super-tax. 

e Dictionary, which was much a eects in the early editions, has been thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date and included in the present edition, The scheme of this part of 
the work is to set out the various points in index form so as to secure the lucidity and consecutive- , 
ness of a text-book as well as the advantages of an index. 

Tables of Income Tax and Super-Tax are also included in this edition, and it is confidently 
hoped that they will be found of considerable value. 

Although intended principally for the use of professional and business men, Inland Revenue 
officials will also, it is hoped, find their wante fully supplied. 

The publishers have every confidence in stating that the information given in this book is 
thoroughly reliable and up to date, and that no trouble or expense has been spared to make it 
a reference book of outstanding merit. 


Handsomely bound in half-leather gilt 
Price 25 J- net. Of Booksellers 











Ful particulars post free from 
IR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, ONE, 
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per cent of income, was set aside for 
profits. The remaining £124,575, equal 
to I-5 per cent, was added to reserves. 
Management expenses and profits absorb 
roughly nearly two-thirds of the premiums 
and there would appear to be room for 
some reduction of rates. 
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Unemployment Insurance Develop- 

ments 

The administration of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Benefit is causing some 
anxiety to the Minister of Labour. When 
Unemployment Insurance was first en- 
forced in certain . trades in rIg1x and 
subsequently extended to all occupations 
save agriculture, domestic service, em- 
ployment in the army or navy, or under 
a local authority, the police force on a 
railway or public utility company or 
teaching or where more than £250 a year 
is earned, nobody could have foreseen 
the extent and magnitude of the unem- 
ployment that was to follow the boom 
of 1920. The consequence is that the 
method of administration is not the best 
that could be devised. Labour Exchanges 
have become centres where the unem- 
ployed draw, their pay and expect the 
officials to find work for them instead of 
seeking work for themselves. In cases 
where the aid of the Poor Law is sought 
to eke out the unemployment benefit, 
it happens in many cases that the two 
sums put together amount to more than 
the labourer could earn in his ordinary 
employment, and the impulse to seek 
work is entirely destroyed. In any event, 
cessation of work for any lengthened 
period tends to render the workmen 
inefficient and unskilled. 
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Difficulties of Unemployment Insur- 
ance by Industry 
In December, 1922, the Ministry of 
Labour issued an important circular to 
practically every organisation of employers 
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and of men in the country, setting forth 
the various suggestions that have been 
made to amend the present system. It 
is quite evident from a careful perusal 
of that circular that the Minister is anxious 
to bring in to his assistance every sort 
of voluntary private agency. The original 
idea of the circular was that unemploy- 
ment insurance might be made a charge 
on particular industries such as ship- 
building, iron and steel, milling, cotton, 
brewing, and so forth, but a letter written 
by Mr. J. J. Bisgood to The Times pointed 
out the great difficulties of defining what 
is an industry, since every industry 
employs tradesmen of many different. 
kinds associated: with many different 
Trade Unions and equally able to work 
at their trade in other industries. More- 
over, unemployment in any industry 
will be found heaviest at the precise 
moment when the industry has reached 
the lowest ebb of activity. Finally, since 
unemployment is more common in some 


‘trades than in others, the idea of the 


National scheme that each would share, as 
at present, each other’s burden, would 
have to be set aside in favour of sectional 
schemes. 
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Will Approved Societies Administer 
Unemployment Insurance? 

Under these circumstances a suggestion 
has been made that the duty of administer- 
ing the unemployment benefit should be 
laid upon the Approved Societies now 
existing for the administration of the 
National Health Insurance, subject, of 
course, to approval for the new purposes 
being withheld from approved societies 
whose state is not satisfactory, or whose 
numbers do not reach a certain minimum. 
The advantages of such a scheme are 
very great. The same cards which are 
now stamped for Health Insurance could 
be stamped for Unemployment Insurance, 
so that great economy would be effected 
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in the collection. But the great advan- 
tage would be in administration. National 
Health Societies are, most of them, served 
by an active and intelligent body of 
industrial agents who have a closer 
knowledge of the conditions of the homes 
of the people and of their position with 
regard to employment than can be 
possessed by any other section of the 
community. Their 
daily work brings 
them into immediate 
contact with the 
working classes and 
their women folk. 
When Health Insur- 
ance benefit is being 
administered they 
bring it into the 
house and know bet- 
ter than anyone 
when the time has 
come to discontinue 
it. They have one 
grievance, which is 
that the cost allowed 
to Approved Societies 
for administering 
this benefit is not in 
the agent’s view 
sufficient, but if the 
cost of administer- 
ing unemployment 
benefit to the same people were added to 
the cost of health benefit, then it might 
well be that the sums jointly paid for 
administration would be sufficient to 
satisfy the administrators. 
3 tt 

Select Committee Suggested 

The motive for economy in the payment 
of the benefit would be the competition 
between the different approved societies, 
each striving to produce the best result 
for its members, for additional benefit 
might well accrue from the surpluses 
earned by careful administration, and 
this would be very grateful to the 
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unemployed. But this is not the place to 
go into full details of the working out 
of such a scheme. There ought to be a 
Select Committee in the House of Com- 
mons before new legislation is introduced 
so that the chief officials of these societies 
should be able to express their views on 
the matter. The advantage of a Select 
Committee is that it can acquire the best 
information from 
all the experts so 
that its Report 
may go forth on a 
basis of thorough 
information. 
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The State o 
Employment 
Mr. J. M. Keynes, 
C.B., the eminent 
economist and author 
of The Economic 
Consequences of the 
Peace, is also chair- 
man of the National 
Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Society, and 
his speech at the 
recent annual meet- 
ing, while devoted 
mainly to insurance 


Russell, London 


Str MONTAGUE BARLOW 
H.M. Minister of Labour 


matters, touched 
many wider issues 
of great interest to business men 
generally. He believes that the strong 


tendency towards the revival of trade 
and confidence will need facts, and not 
merely fears, to hold it back, and whether 
political developments are good or bad, 
he expects to see a rise, rather than a fall, 
of prices. 

Mr. Keynes also made the interesting 
point that the number of men in employ- 
ment now is about the same as before 
the war, which was something, at any 
rate, to set against the depressing facts 
that no work is at present available for 
the substantial increase in the employable 







_. the average about I0 per cent less than 
formerly for approximately the same 


in technique and intelligence, it looks 


doubtful, he said, whether on these terms, 


z top of the a booms. 
at $ 









Mr. Keynes regards the endowment 
assurance as offering the most fruitful 


be at a hopeless disadvantage in looking 
after his savings as compared with a 
well-equipped mutual society. 























© such a man to make his own investments as 
© to be his own doctor or lawyer. 


oe the best mutual offices. 
oe % a 
- Smaller Boards of Directors 
Another matter to which this distin- 
~ guished economist drew the attention of 
shareholders was what he described as 
the marked tendency in recent years, in 
< financial and investment companies espe- 
< cially, but alsoin industrial and commer- 
-> cial companies, towards smaller boards, 
mainly composed of experts in the busi- 
~~ nesses which the companies are formed 
< to exploit. Compactness and concentra- 


_ directorate, and while the directors of 
a life assurance company would not 
usually be experts in the actuarial and 
the medical sides of the business, on the 
investment side, in which the chief part 
of the directors’ duties lay, there was room 
for the application of the principles, 









: "population. si since. “1913, eo that those: which, 
who are` ‘employed | were producing on _ 
sponsible for their contr 


~~ real wage. Without great improvements 


4 we shall be able to employ the whole. 
employable population except at the very 


: -this tendency towards smaller Boards of 
on Directors. {so likely to increase rapidly 


The Safest Middle Class Investment ‘as soon as: 


development of life assurance, and quoted pature a 
_ with satisfaction the fact that 40 per cent : py 

of the Society’s new business last year 
came from this form of policy. He urged. 
that the average investor must obviously - 


2 business by 


. numbers. 
-torate is often in inverse proportion to 


hasten the d departing guinea-pig, promo 
: dispatch and economy, and tend to bring 
i should Wk home to- ‘individual directors their indi- > 
ores should like ee 

to see by far the greater part of the moderate. vidual degree of responsibility for the 
= savings of the middle class invested through 


It ought to be considered as imprudent for 
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‘Lord Milner « on . the Manage T 


contributed by Lord Milner to recent` 


- years, 


a tion were likely to be advantageous in the 


; failure : ther 
when à political thinker and administra 
k of Lord Milner's S: calibre Supports 





in other forms of enterprise, com- 
mend themselves to` those who were re- 
ntrol. He promised > 
to submit further considered proposals — 
in this direction to a later meeting, and > 
these will be awaited with much interest. : 


st  # 
Committee Management 
It may be confidently predicted that 

































their manifest advantages . 
7 appreciated. The direc- 
lic company is in 
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everyone kn nows he disadvantages of mere > 
The Teal strength of a direc- 
























its numerical strength, and smaller boards 
will ¿emphasise the fact. They — wil 





acts of the Board—-a matter which is E 


s overlooked. with disastrous 


Industry OA 
The very remarkable series of articles z 


issues of the Observer attracted wide 
attention. They constitute the weightiest 
attack on the higher management of 
industry that has appeared within recent 

and certainly provide directors 
and managers of business enter] 
with abundant food for reflection. 


one thing to be told by Mr. Sidney We 
or any other o Socia es per trin- 
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and bluntly declares that the real grava- 
men of the charge against that system 
is not that it involves an unfair distribu- 
tion of the product, but that it mismanages, 
misdirects, and therefore unduly limits 
production itself. When he proceeds to 
dot the i's and cross the t's of this capital 
charge with particularly incisive and 
trenchant criticism of various aspects 
of the system it is 
evident that the 
charge can no longer 
be ignored, 
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The Misdirection 
of Capital 

Lord Milner is pro- 
foundly dissatisfied 
with the fact that 
the broad results of 
a century of unparall- 
eled progress in 
science and inven- 
tion, involving an 
enormous increase in 
productive power, 
are not reflected in 
a corresponding im- 
provement in human 
well-being. The ex- 
istence of millions 
of people in this 
country living more or less permanently 
on the border line of poverty he finds 
incompatible with efficient direction of 
the national resources, and few people 
will be inclined to disagree with him. 
Glaring waste, he says, faces us at 
every turn—in agriculture, in the use 
of coal, in the multiplication of small- 
scale competitive businesses, and in the 
upkeep of the enormous army of middle- 
men, salesmen, advertisers, brokers, 
commission agents, and the like, all of 
whose energies are diverted from pro- 
ductive employment to the scramble of 
competitive distribution. Such results are 
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LORD MILNER 


inevitable, he adds, as long as the invest- 
ment of capital, determining as it does, 
the channels into which work is directed, 
is governed wholly by considerations 
of individual gain. Booms and slumps 
resulting from over or under-production, 
as the case may be, due to speculation 
and the misdirection of capital, alternate 
with each other, and the wage-earners are 
the chief, though 
not the only, suffer- 
ers. They are the 
victims of transac- 
tions over which they 
exercise no possible 
control, but as a 
result, Labour is 
more and more in- 
clined to question 
the competence of 
the bigwigs of in- 
dustry and finance. 


There is a loss of 
confidence in the 
management. 
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Remedies for In- 
dustrial Unrest 
The diagnosis, as 

will be seen from 

this brief summary, 
is fearless and 
penetrating. What are the remedies? Here 

Lord Milner moves on more uncertain 

ground, and his constructive proposals con- 

tain no very new and original suggestion. 

He obviously leans considerably towards 

further experiments in the direction of 

Guild Socialism, and maintains that if 

any large body of workers could succeed 

through their own efforts, by lawful 
means, in freeing themselves from the 
domination of capital, so far from being 

a danger, they would be a source of 

strength to the State. Nationalisation 

does not alarm him, but though he 
regards an extension of the area of public 


Hoppé 


ae adoption on a big scale. 










industrial field. It is therefore to develop- 
ments within that field that increased 
production and enhanced welfare for 
the workers must be looked for. 


extension of the work of the Industrial 


ae _ Councils, and hopefully anticipates that 


they may eventually lead to the estab- 
lishment of a Parliament of Industry, 
which would be a great step forward in 
social organisation. In general, he recom- 
mends that every effort should be made 
to break down the wall of separation 
between employers and employed, and 
to recognise that the latter are entitled 
to have their say about the conduct and 
policy of the business on which their 
whole existence depends. His powerful 
advocacy of these proposals will undoubt- 
edly do much to hasten their ultimate 
While the new 
Spirit in industry can rally to its support, 
in a time of unprecedented trade depres- 
_ sion, such first-class constructive thinkers 

_ as Lord Haldane, Lord Milner, Sir Lynden 
-Macassey and others, the prospects of its 
wide extension in the better days to come 
are bright indeed. 
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The Empire Exhibition Squabble 
It is to be hoped that the unpleasant 
squabble which has centred round the 
organisation of the British Empire 


© Exhibition will be allowed to drop now 


that the result of the inquiry conducted 
by Sir William Joynson-Hicks has been 
made public. While Sir William recom- 
mends that no change should be made 


7 in the personnel of the general manage- 


~ ment, and holds that there has been no 


corruption of any kind regarding the : 


i ee Manage 
-~ a of the means and instruments _ concessions for enterta ene and amuse- 
< OL production as certain, he believes that- 
for a long time to come the capitalist _ 
~ system will hold its own over a great, 


: _ granted are suf 
if gradually diminishing portion of the- 


He® 
strongly advocates the development and _ 







ments, his strictures on the manner in 
which the Amusement | Concession was 
ficiently emphatic as to 








leave no doubt in the minds of the public = 
that the inquiry was justified. He finds > 
that adequate publicity was not given. _ 
to the fact that the amusement concession. 
was available for award, and that there 
was regrettable leakage of information — 
from within in connection with the — 
negotiations. 











se % 
Tact in Management | 

With the relationship between: the 
general manager of the Exhibition 
Wintour) and his principals the public. 
less intimately concerned. It is largely a 
personal issue, and perhaps undue impor- 
tance has been given to it. Nevertheless, 
Sir William’s severe comments on Mr... 
Wintour’s tactlessness and on the per- 
sonal reactions it provoked are of special ; 
interest to students of management. He 
is convinced that there has been in general = 
a grave lack of tact on the part of the 
general manager in his relationship with 
those with whom he should be work- = = 
ing harmoniously for the good of the 
exhibition. In spite of his. -criticis 
however, Sir Wiliam testifies to 
Wintour’s marked ability. and- recom 
mends his retention in office, though he 
advises that the powers of the Executive 
Committee—an unwieldy body of 120 
members—should be delegated to a =o 
Standing Executive Committee consisting 
of five members only. 

If the report is loyally adopted there 
is yet time to remove the unfortunate 
impression that has been created by- tl 
necessity for this inquiry, but. there- is 
no time to spare, and one can only hope 
that all differences will. now be amicably 
adjusted. It would be a thousand pities. 
if the success of this great imperia 
enterprise were further prejudiced _ by 
personal disagreements of the kind; T 




























e Finar E of the Cotton 


I y our Chief Textile Industry may face the Fu uture 
- with Confidence 


By SR CHARLES W. MACARA, BART. 
p ORRAT and Managing Director, Henry Bannerman & Sons, Ltd., and the 
Bunnerman Mills Co., Lid. 
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ntinue to hold cae of pine among de 
‘tile communities of the world. 
“It is well, perhaps, that something 
authoritative should be said on this 
= matter, for the public mind has been 
riously befogged during the past two 
;. On the one hand, people have 
n references in Parliament and else- 
where to “ enormous profits” made by 
rtain Oldham spinning mills; and on 
ther they have been told by certain 
loleful persons—trade union officials in 
- particular—that the cotton industry has 
~ been brought to the verge of ruin by the 
. “oever-capitalisation ” of the mills that 
went on during the last boom period. 
Between the two, not only the man in 
treet, but the business man and the 
tor must have been sadly bewil- 
for the two conditions of things 
together incompatible. A survey 
uation will, I think, lead to the 









































ais. Sir Charles Macara has bien. the master mind, the ae leader of the 
7 He is supreme as an organiser, and the mere record of his magnificent 
dustry would easily exhaust our- space. 
ei ity, and once more at a time of crisis he has come- forward with a. definite policy 
gned to rehabilitate the fortunes of the industry. 
italisation bogey, and urges that a period of scientific curtailment of production would speedily 
i restore our largest exporting trade to full activity. 


o as is so often the case, thata ~ 


somewhere between the two extremes, 


panies of Oldham, for it opens up the 


and leads to endless misunderstandings. ; “ : 
The bald statement that profits of 200 


of one period are counterbalanced by the 
415. 
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“To-day a veteran, he is still working with 


In this striking article he ridicules the over- 
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right perception of things is to be found ee 


Chimerical Cotton Profits no 

Let us take that matter of “huge 
profits’ said to have been made by the — 
Bell and one or two other spinning com- — 


whole question of cotton-trade finance — 


or 300 per cent have been made would _ 
lead an outsider to the conclusion that 
so great a return had been secured by _ 
the majority of mills on the whole ao 
their capital, whereas that high rate of | 
profit (paid once or twice during the : 2 
boom, but now reduced to 16% per cent) 
was payable on a small amount of share 
capital only, and that standing in the > 
share list at nine times its paid-up value. 

The explanation to anyone who knows ~ 
the Lancashire way of running cotton — 
mills is simple. It is because these con- | 
cerns are run largely on loan money 
borrowed at about 5 per cent that it is 
possible now and then for big dividends 
to be paid to shareholders, but it has to 
be remembered that the cotton trade is 
liable—indeed, seems fated—to have its 
period of fat years followed by a period of 
lean years, and in the long run the gains 












] osses ot another. 





‘cent only. Much of the confusion in the 





cognizance of loans, and do not average 
_. the returns to shareholders over slump 
= as well as boom periods. For the past 






of course, loan interest has been paid as 
usual. If trade became brisk. again, 






_ modest 5 per cent. 


_ Cotton Operatives’ Local Patriotism 
. The curious thing to an outsider is why 
© such a vast business as that of cotton 
-= should be run on such apparently pre- 





securities on offer. 


= shire working man almost invariably 
_ invests his money 
© property or mill loans, and it is he who 
— finds a good deal of the loan money upon 
> which cotton factories are run. He has 
= no faith in gold mines in the Transvaal 
__ and rubber plantations in South America : 

if he puts his money into anything he 
_ likes td see it with his own eyes, and, pre- 
ferably, he likes to see it in bricks and 
mortar. It gives him a comfortable feel- 
- ing to watch the smoke rise from the 
<- chimney of one of these huge spinning 
= mills and to know that he owns some 
` part of the concern, and he believes that 





Tate. the returns. to = 
shareholders m cotton mills during the ¿where the dividends & al 
‘past thirty years have averaged about 5 per- 2 
of the Lancashire mills. n as 
‘public mind is caused by the publication 
quarterly of dividends which do not take 


_ two years, for instance, many of the share- 
- holders in Lancashire spinning concerns. 


erns. matter of fact, 
-have never received a penny, although, 


therefore, it would take some fairly good- 
© dividends to bring the ee up to a : 

£ | “operatives becoming too greedy, reactio: 
_ is sure to follow, 


< carious lines, and he is, no doubt, puzzled 
to know how it is possible to raise loan 

money at all when there are gilt-edged 
eR One can only answer 
that the custom is the outcome of a 
` deeply-rooted local patriotism, and. an 

abounding faith in the present stability 
and future prospects of an industry which ‘ 
is peculiarly their own. The thrifty Lanca- 


conditions that the : 
‘make some provision in good times to 






-violent ends” 


in either cottage 


employer would like is good, regular 


no Government security is more safe or- 
will _ Pays him a better return for his. 


mean. 





money. ` ’ ~ He likes, too, an investm 











income tax, “and: this. 







No Liking. for Boome E Ge 

It would be a mistake, ieron. to x 
imagine that cotton is an industry wher 
abnormal profits are made in season an 
out of season. Abnormal profits, as a 
spell disaster to the’ 
textile trade, for the simple reason that 
the cotton ‘spinner and manufacturer 
have to cater for some of the poorest — 
people in the world, and if profits get 
too high through either employer: 































and the trade has to — 
pay the penalty in short-time working 
and a painful process of reducing costs 
of production. 7 

While it is necessary under presen 7 
employer should 































þe able oto meet th e many liabili Kes E 
which he is bound to incur in times of 


2 depression, if he is to keep his work- =€ 
i people. together, it would be a mistake = 

















to imagine that he is a great lover: 
“booms.” “ V iolent delights: hay 
even in industry, an 
cotton employer, who sees “merchat 
and shippers scrambling for goods and 
willing to pay any price for early delivery, 
knows that the inevitable slump will — 
overtake him sooner or later. What the: 


trade at a reasonable profit, but unfor- 
tunately it does not seem possible to 
avoid fluctuations in an industry whi 
exports 80 per cent of its produc 
and has to rely upon the stabil 
foreign nations which are liable te 
their purchasing power interfered. with 
by the most unaccountable circumstances. 
Take China as an example of what I: 
That country, whi 
shire's ‘second-best | Drea 
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economically sound position and is greatly 
in want of our cotton goods. With the 
money in her hand and Lancashire eager 
and capable of supplying the whole of 
her wants, China stands helpless. She 
dare not, at the moment, give orders for 
cotton goods for the reason that she has 
civil war in the interior, and is afraid 
that any goods sent up country will be 
seized by the 
“marauding armies 
and will never reach 
the people for whom 
they are intended. 
How is it possible 
for Lancashire to 
provide for such con- 
tingencies as these ? 
At one time it may 
be a famine in India, 
arevolution, an 
earthquake, or the 
effects of a tidal 
wave in some other 
country: we are at 
the mercy of all the 
misfortunes that 
overtake ourcus- 
tomers and cannot, 
therefore, keep the 
even tenour of our 
way as all would like. 
Our unique position 
as an exporting country is often for- 
gotten by those people who are apt to 
charge us with mismanagement when 


Photo 


they see the machinery of non-exporting , 


countries busy while ours is slack. These 
countries are engaged chiefly in supply- 
ing their home needs, while we not only 
supply ourselves but, in addition, the 
bulk of the textile wants of the world. 


The Alleged Watering of Capital 
Having, as I hope, disposed satis- 
factorily of one count in the indictment 
against the cotton trade—that of making 
too much money out of it—let me take 
VII 27-6 
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up the contrary charge that we are 
making too little out of it owing to 
having watered our capital to such an 
extent that we are unable either to com- 
mand trade or make dividends for our 
shareholders. Those who make this 
charge seem curiously forgetful of the 
fact that we have had a war, and one 
that has upset all our preconceived ideas 
of values, whether of 
cotton mills, cotton 
mill machinery, or 
anything else. 

In a world where 
we are to-day pay- 
ing, roughly, double 
what we paid in pre- 
war days for every- 
thing we touch, why 
should it be such an 
extraordinary thing 
to put an added 
value upon cotton 
mills; and why if 
we have to pay 
double for our raw 
cotton, our machin- 
ery, our labour, and 
every auxiliary re- 
quired for the manu- 
facture of cotton 
goods, should it be 
so strange a thing 
that more money is required for the 
purpose of meeting these additional 
liabilities? When faced with this ques- 
tion the opponents of re-capitalisation are 
apt to say, “ Yes; but prices are coming 
down again, and where are you going to 
be when they reach the pre-war level ? ” 


Elliott & Fry 


No Return to Pre-war Conditions 


Let us see what chances there are of a 
return to pre-war conditions in the cotton 
industry. Leaving out of the question 
for a moment the cost of building new 
mills, let us look at the changed condi- 
tions as they affect labour and the raw 








a charges to be met. 


- mills, and which rules the price of all 
other kinds of cotton, stands at the 
moment of writing at 154d. per pound as 


and is, owing to shortage and market 
oe manipulation, likely to go higher instead 
>of lower. The whole of the expenses of 
-the planter have been raised. He has an 
__ additional charge to meet in fighting a 
- most destructive insect pest, and the fact 
that America herself is taking more and 
more of the cotton she grows for manu- 
facture in her own mills is another of the 
reasons why we in Lancashire cannot 
expect cheap, or cheaper, cotton for 
years to come—not, in fact, until we can 
~~ grow a substantial amount of cotton 
within the British Empire, and that is 
not likely yet awhile. The raw material, 
© then, we may regard as a permanent 
-> double charge. 

= As to labour, there is a consensus of 
= opinion that wages are not likely to 
© come much lower than they are at pre- 
sent, and they are now not far short of 
_ being double what they were in pre-war 
days when the lessened production caused 
- by the shortened hours in the mills is 
_ taken into account. Not that anyone 
_ wishes for a return to pre-war conditions 
~ so far as the operatives are concerned. 
- -They have earned for themselves a higher 
__ standard of living, and no one wishes to 


a -hours will bring in future. But it has 
to be” remembered that this higher 
` standard of living will have to be paid for, 


4 and in the first instance, at all ev ents, the 


== expense will have to be borne by the 
_ employer, who, naturally, will be obliged 
ee have more capital for the purpose. 


The Test of Re-capitalisation 


: neither labour nor raw 


so iaterial.’ “Which are S Eo principal < 
American cotton, 


= which is required by two-thirds of our ing of mills ?- 


against 7d. in the days before the war, 


from abroad during war time, but could | 


rob them of the added comfort and + 
leisure that higher wages and shorter | 
for spinning machinery made in Lanca- 


material # 133. 45. 6d. _against £40 179. 3da Jt 






: offers’ any: - prospect. ‘of sheen what. 
are we to say of the building and furnish- 
This is the question upon — 
which the success or failure of re-capital- ` 
isation can be really judged. ‘I have said, o 
over and over again, that the majority 
of re-capitalised mills cannot be replaced 

at double the price at which they were 
turned over, nor is there any likelihood 
of it being possible to reduce these prices 
for a long time to come. Had trade been” 
good, and had Lancashire begun to build 
some of the 300 to 400 new: mills she 
requires to bring her Production me to 
the normal now that she has pract 

lost a day a week through sho 
working ‘hours, the cost of building a 1 
equipping new factories might have been 
even higher than I have put it. At pre- a 
sent, although there is little or no mill _ 
building going on in this country, textile 3 
machinery keeps at a very high price, | 
owing chiefly to the orders which came — 































































not be executed as our machinists were 
engaged in the making of munitions. 


Trebled Cost of Textile Machinery _ 
A few comparisons in the prices. of ; 
textile machinery between pre-war time 
and the present will be of. value to 
who believe that too much- was paid [or 
the mills which were re-capitalised about — 
three years ago. The price per ton varies, 
as one country spins higher counts than 
another, and, of course, the cost is 
influenced also by differences in exchange. a 
France, in 1922, paid on the average 


















shire, £169 Ios. 9d. per ton, as against 
£58 6s. 4d. a ton in 1913; Holl 
£132 Is. 4d. against £33 12s. rd: ; India 
£130 7s. 2d. against £39. Ias rd: 
Japan £136 12s. 4d. against £40. I8s. Id. ; 
China {127 12s. 7d, against £. 

the United- States £175 178. sd. against 
{OI 158. Id. ; cand South America 


















Sieh tip 


othing is being sent to Germany and 
a, but the above figures are suffi- 
nt to show that the machinery required 
quip cotton mills is still three times 
ore to-day than it was before the war 
when the re-capitalised mills were built. 
‘Incidentally, too, the comparison shows 
; that mills equipped at the present figures 















































‘ scare paragraphs ” 
uld do well to remember. 


What if a Fire Occurs ? 

© I think from the foregoing that one fact 
¿will emerge very clearly—that it will not 
be possible for many years to come, if ever, 
ild and equip new mills unless at 
greatly enhanced prices. How then can it 
be said that these mills have been over- 
capitalised? Besides, there is a simple 
ray of testing whether re- -capitalisation 
as a overdone. What is going to 


ee has to be replaced at 
three or four times the value at which 
it was insured ? In other words, what is 


a re-instatement policy? And what 
isurance company will issue a re-instate- 
nt policy to-day at figures under 
double what the mills were turned over 
? What would be the good of retain- 
ig the old figures of insurance, if in case 
fire shareholders were called upon to 
d another £150,000 or {£200,000 to 
help to build and equip a mill again ? 





Effect of Taxation on Capital 
_. Resources 

< Those who have supported re-capital- 
tion—and they are something like 
-per cent of the whole—are on solid 
id also when the questions of depre- 
and taxation have to be taken 
nto account. 











that from the point of view of ‘taxa l 


that if these mills had not been re-capr 


HL have. ee difficulty in competing have paid away all their capital in exces- 


: he D of Ba competition- 


-capital instead of being in a position 
create reserves for providing new mach 


ery. 


: the case of an old company, 
- pre-war rates, if a fire occurs _ 


the good of insurance if one cannot have | 
‘ciation allowance, 


and keeping things in proper order. 


the only way it has of protecting it 


down 


will in the future be in a position to make 
profits, in view of the fact that many of i 


There is no doubt whatever- ‘valuers of the re- -capitalised mills in order ; ‘ 




























































tion, which is to-day so serious a matter 
to industry, the mill that has been turned 


over is in a far better position than the _ : 
cone that has been kept on the old capital 


basis. Indeed, I am strongly of opi 
ised they would, in a very few years, 


sive taxation. The Inland Revenue 
Authorities allow the old companies to- 


depreciate for’ taxation purposes on o 
ridiculously small scale—-on a seal 


deed, which is altogether inadequa £ 
they are to keep their machinery ka ie 
date ; and this, of course, means, 
these days of high taxation, that you y 4 
be obliged to dip very deeply into capi 
for renewals of machinery. What- hap- 
pens at a time like the present, therefor 
when all are making losses, is that the 
old companies are finding them 
obliged more and more to find addition: 


If re-capitalised mills find that 
greater proportion of their profits i 
required for the payment of interest on 
loans, they are compensated by bein 
able to retain, in a much larger depre- 
an amount suff 
to meet the cost of renewing mach 


mill does not re-capitalise, LODIEN 


to have a revaluation, and to carry i. i 
difference between what the plant stand T 
at in the books and the replacement cost 
to a reserve fund, which could be drawn 
upon if the price of mac shinery comes > 


One can hardly think, however, that 


the supporters of the old companies are 
serious in their contention that they alone =~ 


these companies have called in the _ 











worth of the re-capitalised mills ? Besides, 


banking institutions have continued to 
finance the cotton trade through the 
“longest and most severe period of depres- 
-sion it has ever known if they were not 
well satisfied that the refloated mills 
_ were in a sound position? The bankers 
and insurance people have to be fully 
_ satisfied in matters of this kind, and that 
they are content with their security is 
bey rond question. 








The Real Cause of the Trouble 


“Why we have heard criticism of the 
_re-capitalised - companies is that an un- 
usually black depression fell upon the 
-whole trade at a period which coincided 
with these reflotations. The bad trade 
had nothing whatever to do with re- 
“capitalisation ; it was the inevitable 
-result of the way things were mismanaged 
by the politicians who handled industrial 
-matters in war time, and of the wild and 























-were allowed to soar in the boom period 
< which followed the Armistice. The mad 
-scramble for goods by foreign merchants 
was also- partly responsible for textiles 
a eaching such abnormally high prices. 

_ What the merchants have done, how- 
“ever has been to try and get served more 
or less at our expense during the past 
-two years in order to recoup themselves 
for having been caught by the slump, 
and I must confess, so far as the spinning 
trade is’ concerned, that they have met 
with a great measure of success. Owing 
to the slackness in demand, the yarn 
agent and the manufacturer have been 
able to lay in wait for weak sellers of 
_yarn, in order that they could keep their 
own quotations at bed-rock, and thus 
what the spinner has lost has been gained 
a the end o the mer rchants abroad. 

























would the shrewd men at the head of our 


eliminate the weak sellers will, I feel sure, 


senseless way in which costs of production ania rather than hinder trade, 


During the past eight years, however, 
si HAE has not been the e Sisplaye 











that they may r re-insure on a 4 basis which Th es ay 
will carry re-instatement in case of fire. 
Is not this itself an admission of the true — 








he PO it, nila prt he Ta 

willing to buy if he could be acc 
modated at under cost price. As a matt 
of fact, his offers were just as poor 
relatively when American cotton stood at 
rod. a pound as when it rose to 15d. | 














Scientific Curtailment of Production 


Unfortunately, these losses have been — 
borne to the great er extent by: the spinning 
section, which in ‘the course of the 
two-and-a-half years has- had an unpr 
cedented run of misfortune. How long 
the spinners. would have held out before 
being ruined entirely I do not ‘know, 
but al aah are hist to gee i 






























a isto nae Don such a eat | i 
curtailment of production as will stop the 
losses. This cutting down of stocks to 
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but will I begin ti to trade se wit ‘more freedom. 
That the goods a are wanted, pecially i in 






is no doubt, ‘and: I have’ em that awe 
shall soon have our largest exporting 
trade restored to full vigour. 












Advisory Board Wanted 


No trade has been better organise ; 
than the cotton trade in the pas 
taken a more comprehensive - view 
responsibilities. Neither has an 






y industry o 
shown a better example in the matter of x 
co-operation between Capital and Labour. - 
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by the body entrusted with its interests 
that there ought to have been, with the 
result that. matters of moment have not 
been so effectually dealt with as in the 
days before the war. It is to remedy this 
slackness that the Provisional Emergency 
Cotton Committee has been brought into 
being, as well as to find a means of 
rescuing the spinning trade from its 
present unsatisfactory position. It is 
obvious that without an advisory body, 


o 
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THE LATE MR. FRED M. WOOLWORTH 


who came over from America to establish 
the Woolworth Stores here twelve years 
ago, and died recently at the Ritz Hotel, 
aged 53. He was a nephew of the founder, 
who started the Stores with a capital of 
460. and on his death, in 1919, left 
48,000,000. There are now over a 
hundred Wool, orth Stores jin this 
country, with an enormous annual 


James's Fress Agency 


turnover in cheap miscellaneous articles, 





consisting of spinners, manufacturers, and 
operatives to watch world-wide condi- 
tions and be ready to meet all con- 
tingencies, we cannot expect to get back 
to that position we enjoyed as an industry 
in pre-war times. What is really required 
is a body established on the lines of the 
Cotton Control Board, which worked so 
successfully in the interests of employers 
and employed in the last two years of 
the war. 


o 
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MR. U. F. WINTOUR e 


General Manager of the British Empire Exhibition 


Mr. Wintour was criticised for “grave 
lack of tact” in administration in Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks’ report of his 
inquiry into the management of the 
British Empire Exhibition. Despite this, 
Sir William considers him to be a man 
of marked ability, and recommended 
that no change should be made in the 
personnel of the general management, 








The “Business Efficiency” Exhibition 


T was a happy thought on the part of 

the organisers of the ‘“ Business Effi- 
ciency " Exhibition (held at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, from the 7th to the 
17th of last month) to secure the Right 
Hon. Neville Chamberlain, the Postmaster- 
General, to perform the 
opening ceremony. 

As a distinguished 
member of His 
majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he was able to 
lend the weight of 
official support to an 
enterprising venture 
on the part of the 
Office Appliances 
Trades Association, 
and as a successful 
business man he was 
in a position to appre- 
ciate fully the special 
advantages offered to 
the commercial com- 
munity by the great 
variety of time- and 
labour-saving appli- 
ances shown. ~ The 
collection filled both 
the upper and lower 
halls, and it was 
obviously with no 
perfunctory interest that Mr. Chamberlain 
made a preliminary tour of the stalls. For 
upwards of an hour he examined the various 
exhibits with the closest attention, and many 
of them were demonstrated to him at his 
own request. 

His inspection ended, Mr. Chamberlain 
then declared the exhibition open. Mr. W. J. 
Richardson, chairman of the Association, 
presided over a large gathering. Mr. 
Chamberlain urged that one of the prin- 
cipal factors in bringing about a revival 
of trade was a reduction of costs. In this 
country we had paid more attention to 
reducing costs in the factory than in the 
office, with the result that our factories 
were better equipped than ever before, but 


Photo 
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there was very great room for improvement 
in our offices, 

It was easier in bad times to reduce 
factory costs than office costs, but it was 
in these bad times, when office expenses 
remained, that overhead charges became 
burdensome, and to 
some extent prevented 
a revival in trade. He 
urged that wherever 
possible it would be 
advantageous to em- 
ploy the wonderfully 
ingenious labour- 
saving devices repre- 
sented at that 
Exhibition. It was 
particularly worth the 
while of small firms to 
come to such exhibi- 


tions. He was a be- 
lever in the small 
firm. It had certain 


advantages over large 
ones which would 
always give it its 
place—the personal 
touch between the 
employer and his 
staff and between the 
manufacturer and his 
customer. Individual 
enterprise and initiative were developed in 
small firms, and it was particularly important 
to them that they should know what their 
competitors were doing, and take advantage 
of every mechanical help to efficiency. 

The thanks of the Association were 
cordially voted to Mr. Chamberlain on the 
proposition of the Chairman, seconded by 
Mr. W. H. Hartley. 

The Exhibition, which was an admirable 
display of the latest and most up-to-date 
office appliances and mechanical devices 
for accountancy, secretarial, and clerical 
work, was conspicuously successful, being 
visited by large numbers of the commercial 
public during the ten days it remained 
open. 
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The Appointment of Committees 
of Inspection 


By E. J. Hammonpn, A.0.1L8. 
Author of “Questions and Answers in Secretarial Practice ” 
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Mo limited companies are feeling 
acutely the wave of industrial 
depression which the country has experi- 
enced, and this is reflected in the directors’ 
reports and accounts presented to share- 
holders at annual general meetings. As 
a result, the chairman and directors have 
to face a stream of hostile criticism from 
the shareholders and, in many instances, 
a motion for the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the company’s 
affairs is moved and supported by the 
dissatisfied shareholders. 

At the annual meeting of one large 
company held recently, such a motion 
was moved, but the chairman rejected 
the motion as being “ out of order.” In 
doing so, he stated that he was “loth to 
rely on the legal position but at a later 
stage fuller information would be given 
to the shareholders, and in these circum- 
stances he thought that the amendment 
should not be put.” 


The Legal Question 


On the legal question, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion in some quarters. One 
well-known authority states— 


If the dissatisfied shareholders succeed in 
rejecting the. report, they usually move to 
appoint a committee ofinspection ; but whether 
this be as an amendment or by way of original 
resolution, it would seem to require notice, for 
this is a matter of great moment, upon which 
all the shareholders should have an opportunity 
of voting.—Gore Brown’s “ Handbook on Joint 
Stock Companies,” 35th Ed., p. 361. 


PSOFOREFEAIPHE LESS H HOPS LEH HSE SHE HHS HET VSR HEDVESH HH PESAHTE RO STEED HI SSTEASHS DET SEAHHSRETTHCCEBIET SOLOS 


This article, which deals with a matter of topical interest, contains much valuable information for 
the use of directors, secretaries and shareholders. 
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But another high authority expresses the 
view that— 


An amendment to the effect “that the 
accounts and balance sheet be received but not 
adopted and that a committee of shareholders 
be appcinted to look into them and report” 
would be competent.—Palmer’s “ Company 
Precedenis,” Vol. I, p. 694. 


This point does not appear to have been 
decided by the courts and, therefore, 
shareholders may fairly be excused if they 
bring forward motions based on the 
last-quoted authority. 

Sec. rr0 of the Companies (Consolida- 
tion) Act, 1908, however, provides that 
“a company may, by special resolution, 
appoint inspectors to investigate its 
affairs” and, accordingly, the general 
practice of chairmen at company meetings 
is to reject motions for the appointment 
of either “ committees of inspection ” or 
“committees of investigation” on the 
ground that a special resolution is required 
for which notice must be specially given 
in the form prescribed by Sec. 69, s.s.2, 


~ of the r908 Act. 


Although the wording of Sec. rro is 
permissive (a company may...) the 
language used appears to support the 
first-named authority’s opinion that the 
appointment of a “ committee of inspec- 
tion ” is a matter which should be decided 
only after all the shareholders have 
received specific notice that such an 
appointment is contemplated. 
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Business Organisation and Management 


March, 1928 





The Shareholder’s Position 


On the other hand, the first intimation 
of the actual position is the receipt by 
‘the shareholder of the directors’ report 
and accounts, accompanied by the notice 
convening the meeting. In nearly every 
case, the interval of time between the 
receipt of the directors’ report and the 
date of the meeting is insufficient for the 
statutory notice to be given of the inten- 
tion to move a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of inspection. Hence 
it is a legitimate question to ask what are 
the shareholders to do so as effectively 
to control the acts of the shareholders 
and to reorganise the company’s business 
on a sounder basis ? 


The Company’s Own Regulations 


By the articles of association, com- 
panies invariably state the business of an 
ordinary general meeting, tnter alta, shall 
be that of receiving and considering the 
report and accounts, with a view to their 
adoption. Amendments such as: “ That 
the report be received but not adopted ” 
are inadmissible. 

The words “ be received” are purely 
formal, they have no legal significance 
as, actually, all the shareholders have 
received copies of the accounts. The 
remainder of the amendment is a mere 
negative and therefore out of order; 
the same result is achieved by voting 
against the original motion for the 
adoption of the accounts. 

Many shareholders are extremely loth 
to vote against the adoption of the report 
and acgounts, but this is the first essential 
step in the procedure to regain control. 
It acts as (and in effect, it really is) a vote 
of censure upon the directors, and where 
there is considerable dissatisfaction and 
opposition, the directors are sometimes 
willing to agree to the appointment of 
“a committee of shareholders to confer 
with the directors.” The meeting is then 
adjourned for the committee appointed 


to meet the directors, investigate the 
position, and report to the shareholders.’ 

But such a committee does not possess 
the statutory powers conferred by Sec. 110 
of the 1908 Act, viz.— 

I. Inspection of all the company’s books 
and accounts. 

2. Examination on oath of the officers 
and agents of the company, etc. 


A Typical Example 


In one recent case, the directors of 
a well-known company agreed to the 
appointment of such a committee, but the 
preliminary investigations revealed the: 
necessity of obtaining these special statu- 
tory powers of inspection and examina- 
tion. Accordingly, extraordinary general 
meetings were convened at which special 
resolutions giving this authority were duly 
passed. : 


The Shareholders’ Remedies 


After the directors’ report and accounts 
have been rejected the shareholders’ next 
step (assuming that the directors are not 
prepared to accede to the appointment of 
a committee) is to move a resolution 
instructing the directors to convene extra- 
ordinary general meetings for the purpose 
of considering the appointment of a 
committee of inspection under Sec. rro of 
the 1908 Act. 

From a legal viewpoint an adjourned 
meeting is a continuation of the original 
meeting, and only that business which is 
within the scope of the notice convening 
the original meeting may be transacted 
at adjourned meetings. Hence the neces- 
sity of convening fresh meetings to 
consider the special resolution. 


Requisitioning a Meeting 


It is dificult to see on what grounds 
the last-named motion could be ruled 
“out of order,’ but if the chairman 
refuses to accept the motion, the share- 
holders may proceed, under Sec. 66 of 
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the 1908 Act, to requisition an extra- 
ordinary general meeting for this purpose. 
To be valid, the requisition must be 
supported by—— 


the holders of not less than one-tenth of the 
issued share capital of-the company upon which 
calls or other sums then due have been paid. 
~—(Sec. 66, s.s. 1.) 


Further, the requisition— 

must state the objects of the meeting and must 
be signed by the requisitionists and deposited 
at the registered office of the company.—~(Sec. 
66, s.s. 2.) 


The directors are required to— 
- forthwith proceed to convene an extraordinary 
general meeting.—(Sec. 66, s.s. 1.) 
But although this section of the Act is 
mandatory, no penalty attaches to the 
directors if they fail to convene the 
meeting: And, indeed, if the directors 
—in their discretion—consider the objects 
stated in the requisition trivial and 
frivolous, they should not convene the 
meeting. The directors are custodians 
of the company’s .property and funds, 
and it is their duty to see that these 
funds are not wasted in expenditure on 
unnecessary or needless meetings. 
Shareholders, however, do not always 
see “eye to eye” with the directors in 
these matters and may consider that the 
meetings should be held. In that case, 
if the directors fail to convene, the 
requisitiomists (at their own expense) may 
do so under the provisions of Sec. 66, s.s. 3, 
of the 1908 Act. The requisitionists must 
obtain complete lists of the shareholders, 
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issue the notices of the meeting, hire the 
hall or other meeting place, and pay all 
incidental expenses out of their own 
pockets. And this may be a somewhat 
costly procedure. 


Board of Trade Inspection 


At another recent company meeting a 
shareholder moved the following amend- 
ment: “ That the report be not accepted 
and that shareholders take steps to have 
a Board of Trade investigation or to have 
an, inspector appointed.”’ 

This amendment, obviously, is out of 
order and was, in fact, rejected by the 
chairman. 

The correct procedure is for dissatisfied 
shareholders (who must hold one-tenth of 
the issued share capital) themselves to 
approach the Board of Trade asking for 
the appointment (under Sec. 109 of the 
1908 Act) of inspectors to investigate the 
company’s affairs. 

But the Board of Trade are chary of 
using their powers in this direction and 
a very strong case must be made out 
before the Board will act. Moreover, the 
applicant must be prepared to give security 
for the costs which will be incurred. The 
usual course adopted is to suggest that 
the applicants themselves should requisi- 
tion meetings of the company for the 
appointment of its own inspectors to 
make the desired investigation. 

From which it will be gathered that 
shareholders must be prepared to *“ work 
out their own salvation.” 
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Who's Who in Business 


Sir Edward Mortimer Mountain 
By ARTHUR S. WADE 


O the plain man, insurance calcula- 

tions seem to have a very. strong 
resemblance to the higher mathematics. 
I am one of those who look on people 
who can understand the law of pro- 
babilities with wonder and admiration. 
So many probable things in life fail to 
come to actuality that, on a cursory 
glance, it seems to be quite unbelievable 
that even the shadow of anything one 
could call a law could be framed about 
them. Yet the higher mathematicians, 
like Mr. J. M. Keynes, can reason these 
insubstantial threads of probability into 
what appears to be a fairly compact, if 
delicate, network. The great men in the 
insurance world, such as the subject of 
this sketch, go a good deal farther than 
the mathematicians. Not only do they 
reason on these abstruse matters; they 
build great undertakings on the conclu- 
sions they arrive at, and the curious 
thing is that these concerns prove to be 
amongst the most secure and most 
dependable of all the institutions of our 
national life. In the visual life one sees 
a counterpart to this phenomenon in the 
great flpating landing stage at Liverpool 
which withstands storms, river move- 
ments, and every sort of pressure and 
tension, infinitely better than any fixed 
structure could do, being upheld on the 
broad back of the Mersey. It seems to 
me that insurance finance is supported 
in some such efficient way ; and the men 
who reach the top in the insurance world 
are the men who rightly understand the 
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In this very delightful sketch the strong, clear-cut personality of one of the pillars of the Insurance 
world stands out boldly against a background of solid achievement remarkable in a man yet in 
middle life, 
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cross-currents, the reefs, the illusions, 
the favouring tides of the river of human 
life and human affairs. 


An Unwritten Romance 

Of course, this is a layman’s view. 
It is the view of the man who sees in 
Lloyd’s not merely a big association of 
business people earning either a living 
or a fortune, but one of the miracles of 
commercial civilisation. I feel sure that 
Lloyd’s has never yet been described 
with that imagination which is necessary 
to do it justice; a Dickens, even a 
Tolstoy could scarcely put into words 
the wonderful romance of this common- 
place-looking assembly that carries half 
the risks of the world. 


Al at Lioyd’s 

Now Sir Edward Mountain is Ar at 
Lloyd's, a great figure among the men 
who assume the burden of those mis- 
chances which afflict human affairs. He 
is now, as everyone knows, chairman and 
managing director of the Eagle, Star and 
British Dominions Insurance Co., Ltd. 
His principal distinction as a man of 
affairs is that he is one of the few living 
men who have originated and built up a 
large insurance concern. The Eagle 
Company, though it contains old ele- 
ments, is entirely his creation. He has 
poured into it all his vast energy, knowl- 
edge, and ability, and has placed it in a 
very high position among our modem 
concerns. 
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The Path to Insurance Leadership 
Sir Edward’s career would have de- 
lighted Dr. Samuel Smiles. After passing 
through Dulwich College he took up work 
in the City, and made a reputation in 
almost record time. When only just 
over 30—he is only 50 years old now— 
he started the British Marine Insurance 
Co., Ltd. He did that at a time when 
it was extremely 
difficult for any new 
concern of the kind 
to get a footing. But 
Sir Edward is a man 
of great vitality, 
courage, and ability, 
and his genius for 
underwriting, to- 
gether with the just 
and liberal and 
prompt fashion in 
which his firm 
treated claims, soon 
made his company 
prominent and pop- 
ular, Insurance men 
quickly saw that he 
was a leader, and he 
was called upon to 
represent them and 
to work for the 
general good of his 
class. His company 
went ahead. It 
changed from a 
purely marine insurance concern to one 
that’ took various risks that occur on 
land, absorbing the North-Western Insur- 
ance Company without any great effort. 
In 1917 came the greatest advance of all, 
for then the Sceptre and Star Life Insur- 
ance Companies were amalgamated with 
Sir Edward's company underhisleadership, 
and to-day he controls its many activities. 
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Rebuilding European Trade 


A great work for a man to look back 
upon. Sir Edward, however, does not 
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feast his thoughts on past accomplish- 
ments; he is one of those “ forward- 
looking" men of whom a European 
philosopher says “their chief value to 
the world is that they seek always a 
higher top to their mountains.” Sir 
Edward has an amazing amount of 
vitality, and he seems always to be 
looking for outlets for it. It is not pos- 
sible here to de- 
scribe in detail the 
tremendous efforts 
he put into his big 
scheme for restoring 
European trade 
after the war. That 
was a work under- 
taken entirely for 
the good of his fel- 
lows. There was no 
stimulus of profit or 
of renown from it. 
It was unselfish, un- 
grudging work for 
the good of man- 
kind. One knows 
how Sir Edward 
thought out the de- 
tails of his exports 
credit scheme, how 
he pushed it in sea- 
son and out of sea- 
son; speeches, 
travels, interviews, 
letters to the press 
coming from him in such abundance that 
one might have imagined there were a 
dozen men of his name at work. The 
effect of all this was to arouseea good 
many other people who were getting 
lethargic, and in this way Sir Edward 
helped in starting wheels which had got 
badly fixed in the ruts. 
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A Revealing Hobby 

Somebody has said “ Tell me a man’s 
hobbies and I will tell you what he is.” 
Certainly, a man who is all-absorbed by 


Sock ae, universal “objection T thes ment durin 
‘Sire th 
Edward's hobby—or one of them—is: mn 
some respects the most revealing and 

unexpected thing about him. He has a- 
reputation- for keeping and training rac- 


‘people who talk “shop.” Now, 


ing pigeons. On the theories of the new 


‘think a hobby such as this does tell us 


‘something especially illuminating about 
Tt displays that love of living” 


a man. 
creatures, of the speed and vitality of 


living creatures, which is characteristic 


of all men gifted with great physical 
vitality. 


for riding in the Row. Another quality 


it reveals is sociability. A man who loves 
animals loves his own fellow-m2n, despite 
Mark Twain's cynical assertion that of 


the two possible companions for man he 


This same quality comes out. 
in Sir Edward’s passion for hunting and 


vas only one—and z ie lan | 
ar oaeoi "he many ‘services | he ; 


rendered the country at that- am oO 


universal stress and trial. 
Sir Edward Mountain is seit > yo 


: enough. to have a future, and no one wh 
psychology and hobbies reveal something |. 
very deep in our own natures, and I 


studies the strong lineaments of his face, 
especially the penetration and: shrewd- 


ness of his eyes, will doubt that he will 
-always link vision with determination in 


the tasks he undertakes. 


-He is a man na 
who keeps fit for his € : 


- abundant outdoor. exercise, and ir in 
‘surroundings - could’ it be found — 

healthfully than in the North Devon’ 
estate of Oare Manor (made famous in 


R. D. Blackmore’s Lorna Doone) which 
he bought some years ago. When th 
wind calls upon the heath those whi 


answer are refreshed for the toil and 


moil of the city. 


Company Registrations in 1 922 


BIG INCREASE IN PRIVATE C OMPANIES 


MHE statistical report of new companies 


> registered last year, issued by Messrs.. 
“Jordan & Sons, Ltd., company registration 
„agents, Chancery Lane, London, reflect the- 


gradual expansion in trade and the belief 
hat a renewal of prosperity is at hand. 


New private companies totalled 7,478, an 
increase of 1,484 over the corresponding 


figures for 1921. Public companies showed 


a decline, the. figures being 374 as against. 


40r, although the total capital represented 
ncreased from £38,281,047 to £42,000,283. 


` The total capital of new private companies 
against — 
With regard to the- 


-amounted to {£77,077,950, as 
< {00,753,278 in. IQ2I. 
-persisting high duty upon the capitalisation 
of companies imposed in 1920, it is pointed 
out that the Public 

vise his scale of fees, 


s made that that example might be expedi- _ 


Trustee’ has had to li 
and the suggestion 4] lf of 
mostly t to deal wit h 


ently followed at. Somerset ‘House: ‘Although : 
the number of. registrations of companies 
increased in 1922 as compared with 1921 by 
over 1,400, the average capital of the com- - 
panies fell from £15,486 to £15,165, and it 
is believed that this is due almost entirely 


to the onerous capital duty still imposed. a ia 


The average capital in 1920 was £50,522. 
© An arresting feature is the increase iw 
the number of textile companies registered 
The total amounted to 473, an increase 
79; while the total capital, amountin 


_£11,423,200, was more than double h 
“1g2i. mast 


Land companies markedly in | 
motors but slightly so, and. stocks a and finance E 
E almost. deol : 


: ded estates. 





That “Adverse Balance” 


A Present-day Balance Sheet Problem for Company 
Directors and Secretaries 
By H. HNDE, F.ILS.A. 
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: An arresting article which describes how, by the utilisation of hidden reserves and the revaluation 
3 of its assets at present-day values, a well-known North of England concern succeeded in wiping out 
a debit balance on the Profit and Loss Account, and greatly strengthened its financial position without 
3 any appropriation of profits or reduction of capital. Many limited liability companies are faced 
with a similar problem at the present time. 
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USINESS .is slowly moving on to a 
period of prosperity. True the rate 
of progress is not sufficient to gratify our 
sorely tried patience; but it is at least 


an indication that the objective, once. 


reached, will enjoy a longer existence than 
the feverish post-war boom. We have 
lived the last two years in a veritable 
“ Slough of Despond,” a valley of hard 
times and heartaches where’ business life 
consisted of setbacks for all and knock-outs 
for some. The old inexorable law of 
“ the survival of the fittest ’’ has exacted 
its toll, and few of the businesses that 
have “ withstood the blows of outrageous 
fortune ” have emerged scathless. 

Many concerns trading under the Com- 
panies Acts carry an unwelcome souvenir 
of this period in the shape of an “ adverse 
balance ” on their profit and loss accounts. 
Partnerships and private traders have 
similarly suffered, but they are enabled 
to hide their reverses somewhat by the 
fluctuation of their capital accounts in 
the balance sheet. Not so limited liability 
companies, who are compelled to adver- 
tise and parade their losses by a separate 
entry in the balance sheet. The dis- 
comfiture of company officials is increased, 
and a Gilbertian touch added, by the fact 
that the loss item must be grouped along 
with the assets of the company. All this 
is, of course, when there are no surplus 
reserves to swallow up the losses, or where 
such reserves are not big enough to do so. 

It is a well-known axiom to company 
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law students that dividends must not be 
paid out of capital, but only out of 
“ profits.” No definite method of ascer- 
taining exactly what constitutes “ profits ” 
is laid down in the Companies Acts, and 
as the word itself is not free from ambi- 
guity, it is only natural that cases on the 
subject have frequently occupied the 
attention of the courts. Many of these 
legal judgments are contradictory and 
hopelessly misleading to the average 
business man, and no hard and fast rule 
can be laid down generally applicable— 
each dividend problem can only be decided 
according to its own merits. Broadly 


_ speaking, however, there has emerged 


from these judgments an accepted legal 
and business doctrine that fixed capital 
may be sunk and lost without hindrance 
to the payment of dividends on profits, 
but losses of circulating capital must be 
made good before future profits can be 
applied to this purpose. Without enter- 
ing into the legal niceties, the matter may 
be briefly summed up by stating that the 
profit and loss account is one continuous 
account, and that any balance to its 
debit is included in the balance sheet 
temporarily as a mere balance entry only, 
and the company has no profit until that 
debit has been more than extinguished, 
either by set-off of previous undivided 
profits still in hand, or by profits earned 
in subsequent periods. 

To the many companies who make up 
their books to either December or March, 
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the problem of what to do with this “ child 
ofadversity ” will doubtless now be obtain- 
ing some prominence in the deliberations of 
not a few board meetings. What will be in 
the directors’ minds? They have been 
actively engaged during the past year in 
putting into operation any and every 
efficient cost-cutting plan devised by the 
harassed brains of the management. ‘The 
existence of the company has compelled 
them to. Now, with signs of a return to 
“ Normalcy,”’ they are desirous of stabilis- 
ing their profit margin, but they know 
full well that for some considerable time 
they will have to be content with a much 
smaller return than boom periods have 
accustomed them to. 


The Debit Balance Handicap 


They will, of course, be unanimous upon 
the point that the “ adverse balance ” 
should be wiped out with all possible 
speed. There are obvious and serious 
disadvantages, apart from the suspension 
of dividends, to a company trading with 
accounts showing a surplus of liabilities 
over assets. Companies command the 
interest of the general public to a greater 
extent than do other modes of trading 
and balance sheets are comparatively 
easy to procure. Furthermore, they are 
the first documents asked for in negoti- 
ations of any consequence, and the infor- 
mation they give controls the judgment 
of an outside party. 

Naturally, therefore, the directors are 
more than anxious to restore the equili- 
brium of the company, but they probably 
see no ther way of ridding the adverse 
balance except by the appropriation of 
future profits. As we have seen, these 
are not likely to be on such a scale as 
to do the needful without depriving the 
stockholders of a return on their capital 
for an indefinite period, with the conse- 
quent damage to the company’s status 
from such a procedure. 

What, then, can be done alternatively ? 


how could such an 


The problem is incapable of a general 
solution. There are, however, certain 
aspects, apt to be overlooked, which may 
prove helpful to companies possessing 
what may be termed “ normal ” adverse 
balances. Those comparatively few com- 
panies who have sustained losses of such 
a magnitude as to be incapable of extinc- 
tion, within a reasonable period, should 
perhaps obtain the sanction of the court 
to a reduction of capital commensurate 
with the loss. 

The former class of companies con- 
fronted with this problem would be well 
advised to carefully analyse their balance 
sheets as a first step to the solution 
thereof. Does it tell the truth? In 
spite of what a learned judge has recently 
said at the Old Bailey, there are very few 
balance sheets that do—even approxi- 
mately. Auditors are compelled to fur- 
nish a statement to the effect that it is 
drawn. up so as to exhibit a correct view 
of the state of affairs; but with all due 
respect to auditors’ opinions, we are aware 
that on matters of policy they are sub- 
servient to the orders of the board. Else, 
“ opinion ” come to 
be written on the face of a balance sheet 
showing fixed assets written down to 
ridiculously low figures ? 


Make Use of Hidden Reserves 


The majority of manufacturing com- 
panies of any standing have, by their 
ultra-conservative accounting methods, 
built up either consciously or uncon- 
sciously hidden reserves, and the present 
is an opportune time to utilise these 
reserves, 

Depreciation is responsible for many of 
these hidden reserves. Itis a much more 
important factor in management than we 
are wont to imagine. Much has been 
written on the subject by distinguished 
accountants and business experts, but 
the fact remains that the average business 
of to-day, deals with the matter in a more 
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or less primitive fashion. The usual 
procedure is to charge the profit and loss 
account with a fixed percentage regularly, 
and often “a little bit extra ” in a year 
of more than average prosperity. To err 
on the generous side is perhaps pardonable, 
but it is none the less unscientific, and 
where the entries extend over a number 
of years the accrued discrepancies between 
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COST £150 each 





the real values and the book values will 
often be very large. 

If independent valuations were made 
of the fixed properties of manufacturing 
businesses, it would be found that in a 
large majority of the cases the tangible 
values would be far in excess of those 
stated in the books. These valuations 
would, of course, be taken, not on present 
market values, but on a cost-price basis 
to determine present service value. 

These differences between actual and 
book values are built up mainly through 
the lack of a proper appreciation of the 
distinction between capita] and revenue. 
Good accountancy is dependent upon 


DEPARTMENT .....No,2._ 


this accurate distinction, yet recognised 
accountancy practice still sanctions the 
charging of many expenditures to trading 
account which rightfully should be charged 
to capital account. Particularly is this 
so with the installation of new plant and 
machinery. A company buys a machine, 
say, F.O.R. Birmingham for f100, and 
pays all transport charges to own works. 


MACHINE~No. ..... 3/64. 00000. 
Inventory For. ...14 000... a 
PURCHASED. „Qt, AWA... 


DEPRECIATION 5% 


£ REPORT. Ath Juns, 1928... 

150 Both machines kept in good 
state of repair and in excellent 
working condition. 


soo Minimum Efficient Life . 5 Yrs. 
Actual Value . . £37 10 0 
Book Value . . £15 00 
Surpl each 
urplus on M/c. {aa I0 0 
50 Amount to Summary = £45. 


FUTURE DEPRECIATION— 
5% on Cost for 5 Yrs.za f7 10 p.a. 


Additional expenditure is incurred in 
preparing foundations and probably in 
the erection of the machine. The vendors 
send their account for {100 which is duly 
allocated to capital account. The car- 
riage charges are included in the railway 
company’s monthly account which, along 
with all other incidental expenses gener- 
ally, quite wrongly, find their way to 
revenue account. 

Further difficulty is encountered in the 
numerous charges which may come under 
the various headings of repairs, main- 
tenance, renewals, replacements or addi- 
tions. Where the line should be drawn 
as to what constitutes an ordinary repair 
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chargeable to revenue, and what consti- 
tutes an actual renewal chargeable to 
capital, or against depreciation, is prob- 
lematical in many cases, particularly to 
the average secretary or accountant who 
is usually unacquainted with the practical 
side of the business. It is these people 
also who generally compute the annual 
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depreciation purely from a knowledge of 
the law of averages, without troubling 
themselves about the present condition of 
any item of equipment. 

In these and other ways do differences 
arise. In ordinary times the question of 
absolute accuracy in book values may be 
relatively unimportant, but there are 
occasions when it becomes imperative. 
It is imperative if you are carrying an 
adverse balance on your profit and loss 
account. 

A well-known North of England com- 
pany’s accounts to 30th June, 1922, 
disclosed a slight addition to the adverse 
balance brought forward from the pre- 
vious year.’ This “ adverse” was not of 
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alarming proportions, but it caused the 
directors concern. It caused greater 
concern, however, to the preference share- 
holders, who for the past three half-years 
had sadly missed the dividend warrant 
hitherto posted with such welcome regu- 
larity. The company’s commercial repu- 
tation and financial stock were going down 


DEPARTMENT No.. 4a... 
FINANCIAL YEAR ENDING 3ora JUNE. 


MACHINE No... 207-2 2-222. 
INVENTORY FOL... 27_..-......... 
PURCHASED .... Sth July, JAH... 


DEPRECIATION 10% 


REPORT. ... 30th. Jens, IRR.. 
Repairs A/c. No. 357. of 1919 
yo 6£25/17/~ expended on replacing 


worn out parts. 
60 
50. Minimum Efficient Life 4 Yrs. 
Actual Value . . £40 
MEE 4o Book Value . . fio 
„o Surplus to Summary . £30 


20 FUTURE DEPRECIATION— 
4 Yrs. @ 10% = {r0 p.a, 
(Ignoring Scrap Value.) 





in the market, so the directors decided to - 
analyse the matter, with the result that 
before the end of November, dividend 
warrants had been posted to the preference 
shareholders in satisfaction of the accumu- 
lated arrears, the adverse balance was 
extinguished and, in place thereof, a 
very useful balance on profit and loss 
account carried forward to next year’s 
accounts. 

The company commenced its investiga- 
tions into the accuracy, or otherwise, of 
the balance sheet by having graphs 
plotted for each item of plant, showing 
cost price and book depreciated values 
year by year. Instructions were then 
given to the works manager to prepare, 
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in conjunction with departmental foremen, 
reports on the actual condition of each 
machine, such reports to include a conser- 
vative estimate of the minimum efficient 
working life, making due allowance for 
possible obsolescence. A reputable firm 
of engineering valuers was then called in 
with instructions to examine the estimates 
and correct where necessary. They were 
also instructed to give an independent 
valuation on a current-going-concern basis 
of all fixed assets. 

The company then had three ii 
of plant and machinery, viz.— 

1. Book values. 
. 2, Works manager’s values, based on 
survey. E 
3. Present-day values by valuers. 

A comparison of the separate totals of 
these three valuations revealed astonishing 
differences. In round figures these totals 
were— 


1. Book values : £9,000 
2. Works value .- £15,000 
3. Valuers £27,000 


” A guess would perhaps be scientific in 
comparison! On page 43I a graph is 
reproduced of two long-service machines 
written down to practically zero in the 
books, yet through prompt renewals of 
worn-out parts and good repair service, 
the machines are in first-class working 
condition, with prospects of considerably 
more than an average working life. 
Similar investigations were carried out 
with the records ‘and conditions of build- 
ings and other fixed assets, the results 
revealing differences akin to plant and 
machinery to a lesser degree. 
Counsel’s Opinion 

All the facts of the case were then 
submitted to counsel for advice as to the 
best method of liquidating the adverse 
balance and reconciling the various values 
of ‘the company’ S property. 


Counsel’s opinion suggested two legal l 
The first was to the effect that 


methods. 

the company could state the assets in the 

balance sheet at the amounts fixed by 
VI. 28 
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the valuers, i.e. the highest figure. The 
difference between such figure and the 
book values would then be credited to an 
“ Appreciation A/c.,’’ which could be used 
for extinguishing any deficiency, but the 
resulting surplus would be earmarked for 
capital purposes only and could not be 
applied to the payment of dividends. 
This course would have enabled the com- 
pany to create a very handsome “ Capital 
Reserve A/c.,” but in all probability the 


_ same would, at a future valuation, have 


to be considerably reduced if the present 
downward trend of market prices con- 
tinues. By “ writing up ’’ the assets to the 
fullest extent in this manner, they would 
be taking advantage of an apparent increase 
in property values which in reality is due 
to a fall in the current value of money. 
The second method dealt with the 
matter purely on the basis of depreciation. 


. It had been proved by the technical staff 


and valuers that the amounts charged 
under this head in past years were, due 
to the causes already outlined, in excess 
of requirements. If the present book 
values were adjusted to this works valu- 
ation, the increase would ‘be in the nature 
of a permanent increase and would, 
therefore, rule out any suspicion of 
appropriating temporary price increases 
due to fluctuation in market values. An 
additional advantage of this method would 
be the fact that excess depreciation, being 
really undistributed profit, the whole of 
the difference would consequently be avail- 
able for dividend distribution if so desired. 


The Method of Procedure 


After due consideration, it was decided 
to adopt the latter method, and counsel 
recommended the following procedure— 

Debit the assets accounts and credit a 
“ General Reserve Fund A/c.” with the 
difference between the book and actual 
values as ascertained ; 

Transfer either the whole of the reserve 
fund—or a portion sufficient to extinguish 
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‘the adverse balance and pay preference 
dividend arrears—to the credit of profit 
and loss account ; and 

Place the reconstructed balance sheet be- 


fore shareholders for adoption in the usual 


manner at the annual general meeting. 

The scheme passed through smoothly, 
and the directors are now justly proud of 
their ‘balance sheet. There can be no 
suggestion of manipulation for the balance 
sheet now reveals a much more truthful 
state of affairs than did the old one. 
The alteration has merely had.the effect 
of taking an undisclosed surplus from 
fixed capital to make up a deficiency on 
circulating capital. ) 

The shareholders have received their 
dividends less tax, and as depreciation is 
added back to profits for income tax 
purposes, the amount so deducted will 
not be accountable to the Inland Revenue 
Authorities, but will remain in the funds 
of the company. 
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In addition to the advantages already 
enumerated, the work entailed has pro- 
vided data which will be invaluable to 
the company in many ways. Among 


.these may be mentioned the following— 


A detailed inventory with present-day 
values upon which fire insurances may be _ 
based, and possible claims substantiated ; 

A valuation certificate stil greatly in 
excess of balance-sheet figures is bound 
to be helpful in future financial transac- 
tions ; and 

Sufiicient data has been collected to 
enable depreciation to be more accurately 
calculated in future periods. 

It is hoped that sufficient has been said 
to indicate the possibilities a balance 
sheet may possess of solving the problem 
of the “ adverse balance ” by the recon- 
ciliation of values occasioned by ultra- 
conservative business habits and the 
vagaries of book-keeping, with accurate 
service values. - 


“Simplification ” in Industrial Design 


HE account given recently in the Times 
Trade Supplement of the “amazing pro- 
gress” in the United States of organised 
attempts to simplify industrial design de- 
serves the careful perusal of British producers. 
A new section of: the Department of Com- 
merce, known as the “ Division of Simplified 
Practice,” has been set up to co-ordinate the 
work of any interested group of manufac- 
turers. The procedure is purely voluntary, the 
initiative resting with the manufacturers, who 
may call for the aid of the Division at will. 
The argument is that considerable waste 
arises where each manufacturer in an 
industry continues working to his own 


designs, and multiplies plans to meet needs . 


of all kinds. It is contended that by a frank 
discussion between representatives of the 
producing, distributing, and consuming 
elements in any industry a series of standard 


designs can be reached that will prove’ 
-~ adequate to all requirements, while yet 


being far below the number now employed. 


The progress to date will be judged on 
learning that from 105 varieties of bond 
paper, 7 have been chosen’; that 2,044 kinds 
of malleable chain have given place to 820 ; 
that where 700 kinds of pencil were made, 
there are now approved but 250; and that, 
at present, 70 industrial groups are either 
preparing or putting through simplifica- 
tion programmes in co-operation with the 
Department of Commerce. 

Simplified practice is claimed to decrease 
stock, production costs, and selling expenses ; 
and to increase turnover, promptness of. 
delivery, and quality of product.- The 
Department aims to improve American 
trade by helping entire industries to reduce 
costs, and our own trade associations 
would be well advised to explore the possi- 
bilities of such an idea. Granted that our 
national character makes frank and open 
conference more difficult; we shall need to 
move rapidly if we are to keep our footing 
in competitive markets. 


“Metered Mail” 


A New Postal System for the Big Business 
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One of the popular features of irt2rest at the ‘* Business Efficiency '’ Exhibition, held at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, was the wonderful new postal stamping machine described in this article. It 
franks envelopes at the rate of 250 per minute, seals the envelopes and stacks them in one operation, 
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HE new system of “ Metered Mail,” 

made possible by the introduction of 
the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Machine, 
is of great interest to large ccmmercial 
firms, and particularly to mail order 
houses, where the daily post assumes 
enormous proportions, and where any 
practical method of expediting despatch 
and delivery would be exceedingly 
welcome. 


The Adhesive Stamp a Nuisance 


This postage meter machine, which 
is the first of its type to be fully licensed 





Tue Imprint (slightly reduced) 


by the Postmaster-General for use in 
this country, is a device for printing 
postage impressions directly upon letters, 
circulars, postcards, and other mail 
matter, entirely doing away with adhesive 
or embossed stamps. Now, commercial 
practice has grown to such huge pro- 
portions as to the use of the post, and the 
adhesive stamp, adopted in 1847, is 
to-day not only a great expense and 
annoyance to business concerns, but the 
Post Office operations incidental to its 
use actually delay the delivery of mail 
from one to twenty-four hours. 
Government stamped envelopes and 
machines for the purpose of affixing 


POOOe CEOS CORESEEE ES EE SENSE TE ESSEEEEEEEEE ESS ESESESESEESEEEEEH ERE HELENE EEE NESE SET E REESE TEE EE HEHE 


adhesive stamps have been introduced 
to overcome some of the disadvantages, 
but none lessen the time required for the 
necessary Post Office operations and the 
consequent delay in delivery. The fault 
lies in the unavoidable operations required 





THE Pitney-Bowes POSTAGE METER MACHINE 


Showing the meter in position 


by this primitive system of prepaying 
postage on commercial mail. 


How Delivery is Delayed 

Before such mail is postmarked and 
cancelled by the Post Office each piece 
must be separately handled at the 
facing table and the stamped corner 
brought to the lower left-hand face, 
after which operation the letters are 
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THE METER 


passed to the stamping machines 
which postmarks them and obliter- 
ates the stamps. These operations 
require considerable time and conse- 
quently delay the despatch of the 
mail, more especially that frcm large 
commercial firms which arrives at 
the Post Office in bulk, causing 
congestion, which cannot successfully 
be handled in the limited time 
available prior to train despatches. 


The Work of the Meter 

In the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
Machine the meter (as illustrated) 
is a small printing and recording 
mechanism in a nickel plated bronze 
housing, detachable from the ma- 
chine which operates it, so that it 
may be taken to the Post Office for 
setting. It has two registers, both 
visible through small windows, the 
upper register indicates the total 
amount of postage used, accumulating 
to one million, when it automatically 
resets to zero. The lower register 
indicates the stamp impressions paid 
for and unused ; it has a capacity of 
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100,000 imprints which may be purchased 
in any quantity desired and paid for when 
the meter is set. The door of the meter 
is locked and sealed at the Post Office 
after each setting. Each imprint de- 
creases the lower register and increases 
the upper correspondingly. 

When the lower register is entirely 
discharged the printing head automatic- 
ally locks and will not function until the 
meter is taken to the Post Office and 
reset for additional postage. It is un- 
necessary entirely to discharge the meter 
before having it reset. 

Separate meters are required for dif- 
ferent denominations of postage. Each 
meter prints impressions corresponding 
to the denomination of the adhesive 
stamp it substitutes. Any number of 
meters may be secured for one machine. 
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How THE Post IS STAMPED TO-DAY AT THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Co.'s HEAD OFFICE 


“ Metered Mail” 
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The printing die is engraved on 
hardened steel. It prints the user's 
Post Office licence number as shown in 
the indicia herein illustrated. The die 
is inseparably attached to the meter, 
and will not revolve unless the meter is 
in proper position on the machine. 

It is mechanically impossible to waste 


Meters of any denomination can be 
supplied, the changing of which is a 
matter of a few seconds and the imprints 
include a town, date, and value stamp. 

In general construction and design the 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Machine is 
largely a modification of the “ Universal 
Stamping and Cancelling Machines ” 
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STAMPING THE Day's Post AT THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Co.'s 
HEADQUARTERS, HOLBORN 
Before the introduction of the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Machine 


metered postage, as the register will not 
record unless an imprint is made on a 
piece of mail. Unmailed matter bearing 
the imprint is redeemable. 

Postage is prepaid by the meter (which 
is small) being taken to the nearest 
Post Office to be set to any desired 
amount, up to one hundred thousand 
impressions. When exhausted, the meter 
automatically locks, which prevents the 
user from making further postage im- 
pressions until it has been reset by the 
postal authorities. 


manufactured by the same organisation, 
which are largely used in this and many 
foreign countries. 

The machine is very simple to operate ; 
a boy or girl can learn all that is needed 
in a few minutes. It stamps and seals 
the letters down in one operation, or 
separately as desired, and will take 
letters up to 12in. by 14 in. in size and 
a thin letter or card to in. in thickness 
and requires no adjustment for imprinting 
“ mixed mail” ranging within these 
limits. All this is done at the rate of 250 
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letters per minute. The machine is simple 
in construction, and is worked with less 
noise than a typewriter by a j-horse-power 
motor concealed in the pedestal base. 

The machine was exhibited in operation 
at the *“ Business Efficiency ° Exhibition 
in London last month, and was an 
outstanding feature of interest. 


The Advantages Summarised 
The chief advantages of the 
Postal System are the following— 
It expedites the mail; it saves much 
time and therefore money ; it safeguards 
the stamp account, and establishes accur- 
ate mailing records ; it gives the mail an 
individuality and symbolises progressive 
business methods, and finally provides 


new 





redemption 
imprints. 
The Postmaster-General has issued the 
following licences to date for the Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter and machines have 
been installed with complete success at 
the headquarters of the following firms— 


on unmailed or spoiled 


Licence No. 1, Postage Meters and 
Machines Co., 56 Kingsway, London, 


W.C.2; No. 2, Prudential Assurance Co., 
Ltd., Holborn, London, E.C.1; No. 3, 
John Barker, Ltd., Kensington, London, 
W.: No. 4 Dery & Toms, Ltd., 
Kensington, London, W.8; No. 5, Joe 
Lee, Ltd., 40 Conduit Street, London, 
W.1; No. 6, Cadbury Bros., Ltd., Bourn- 
ville, Birmingham; No. 7, J. S. Fry 
& Sons, Ltd., Bristol. 


Two British View-points on the Ruhr Crisis 


vs 


Daily Mai! 
MR. GEORGE MURE RITCHIE 


Chairman of the Barrow Steel Co., 
Palmer’s Shipbuilding and Iron Co., the 
Blaenavon Iron Co., etc., and director 
of many other important concerns, who 
declares that the French control of the 
Ruhi is “the best bull-point for British 
industry since the Armistice,” and urges 
that the Government should actively 
co-operate with French policy. 
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MR. C. BIRCH CRISP 


Founder of the Anglo-Russian Trust and 
the British Bank of Foreign Trade, and 
head of a well-known City firm of stock- 
brokers, who advocates the immediate 
scrapping of the Treaty of Versailles and 
the negotiation of a separate peace with 
Germany as the only way cut of the 
present imbroglio. 


Profit-Sharing in the Coal Industry 


By James A. Bowm, M.A. 


SOMES DOCH MER STORE EG SETEO HEE DEO ER EES RTE RED TOCEAG DSEDEEHHSEORT OHHH GE DOSHRERESEORRSCOE OREN SSOCREHEDEEHET 


: It is well known that the Coal Settlement, which was hailed with such a flourish of trumpets by the 


: politicians, has proved profoundly disappointing to both employers and employed. Great distress 

: and discontent abound among the miners, and beneath the appearance of peace in the industry there 

are all the elements of bitter strife ready to burst into activity. This valuable study of the Settlement 

and of the profit-sharing principle that has been applied in it will therefore be of great interest to 

industrial administrators. The present article is mainly expository, and introduces the very critical 
analysis which will appear next month. 


1. The Genesis and Application of the Principle 


Ne industry in Britain has been sub- 
4 “ jected to such vicissitudes as has 
the coal industry. These have been 
reflected in the internal organisation of 
the industry, and in the almost continuous 
embroilments that have been its fate. 
Into the short space of less than four 
post-armistice years it has packed two 
national stoppages, one district strike 
and one crisis, when, a general strike was 
averted only by the appointment of the 
Coal Commission. The agreement reached 
on 28th June, r921, has meant so far 
over ‘eighteen months peace in the indus- 
try, and, as neither side has given notice 
of termination, there is some grounds 
for hope that tranquillity may remain 
unbroken for some time to come. Yet 
‘there are clouds in the distance. The 
‘recent Southport conference of the Miners’ 
Federation ended in only a qualified 
victory for the supporters of the agree- 
‘ment. The real testing time will be the 
summer and autumn of 1923. 


The Testing-Time Imminent 


A common misconception in the popular 
‘mind is that the agreement has already 
been subjected to the severest of tests— 
an industrial depression. It is true that 
the ordinary, individual profit-sharing 
-scheme is tested most rigorously in the 
‘storms of adversity, but in the case of 
the coal agreement the bad weather has 
‘simply kept it safe in harbour. Only 
three clauses in that settlement have 


really come into full operation, namely 
clause 5 (subsistence wage for low-paid 
workers), clause 8 (minimum wage), and 
clause rx (temporary period). On points 
arising under these clauses reference has 
frequently had to be made to the indepen- 
dent chairmen of the national and district 
boards. Sir William Plender, chairman of 
the National Board, had, for instance, to 
give “interpretations” on some ten 
points arising out of clause II, and in 
seven districts the independent chairmen 
have bad to fix subsistence wages for the 
low-paid men. But as a scheme for 
sharing profits it has hardly begun to 
function and has, therefore, in this respect 
been subject to no test, because the con- 
ditions of the industry -have rendered 
almost completely inoperative the positive 
clauses of the settlement. .The miner 
has climbed down the heights of war and 
war-boom profits, he is now travelling 
across: the frozen lake of the minimum 
wage, and soon, if the barometer reads 
true, he will be climbing the slow slopes 
of trade recovery. Then will come the 
real searching test, more especially where 
the miners have to wait for an advance 
in wages until the owners have recouped 
from the industry the sums due to them 
as standard profits. 


Praised by the Politicians 
Preparation for this severe practical test 

is appropriate now. The philosophical 

attitude is always difficult in business, 
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it is quite impossible when actual sums 
of money are at stake. What then are 
the claims of this agreement? It is 
a significant fact that those who have 
voiced most loudly their admiration for 
the scheme have been the politicians. 
Neither owners nor workers have burst 
into paeans of praise over its clauses. 
While there is reason to believe that both 
sides like the agreement in principle, there 
is no doubt that each finds much to 
criticise in.the details. By far the most 
extravagant claims for it have been made 
by Mr. Lloyd George. In his speech in the 
House on 28th June, 1921, he claimed, inter 
alia, the following merits for the agreement. 
(1) “ An arrangement has been made 
which I think will ensure péace for a very 
long period.” 
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(2) The worker “ thus obtains a direct > 
and not merely an indirect interest in the 
productivity of the industry, and a direct 
individual incentive to effort.” 

(3) “ I beleve that when the workmen 
see the benefits which they themselves 
will derive from this arrangement, and 
when, the owners, on their part, come to 
see the advantages of taking the workmen 
into their partnership, we shall attain 
a condition of harmony which never 
prevailed before in the coal industry.” 

(4) “I'am very hopeful that it may 
create new relations between capital and 
labour, not merely in this industry, but 
in all industriés.”’ 

Briefly then the claims are peace, 
harmony and co-operation, an industrial 
ideal and increased production. 


Historical Outline 


Before attempting to pass judgment on 
these claims it is necessary to get some 
idea of the atmosphere into which the 
present scheme has been launched, and 
particularly to recall the methods of wage 
regulation, previously in use in the coal 
industry. It is a startling fact that 
within the last ten years no fewer than 
four different principles have been in 
operation. Two distinct wage problems 
have been agitating the coal industry 
throughout its history. The first arose 
out of the extreme difficulty in fixing just 
and fair piece-rates having regard to the 
extreme diversities in working conditions 
which characterise the industry. Up til 
the strike of 1912, mine-owners dealt with 
the problem independently, but the Act 
passed if that year established the prin- 
ciple of a minimum wage in each district, 
and thus solved, or partly solved, the 
first problem. The’ other great problem 
was the selection and definition of a 
principle on which wages in general 
should vary from time to time. The 
agreement of Ig2I was an attempt at a 
solution.’ m 


The Sliding Scale Arrangement 

It had, however, several predecessors. 
For many years, beginning about the 
seventies of last century, the sliding 
scale based, not, as in the case of three 
milion workers to-day, on the general 
cost of living, but on the actual selling 
price of coal, was the principle adopted. 
About the same time a similąr scheme, 
still in successful operation, was adopted 
for the iron and steel trade. The wages 
actually paid at the time of introduction 
were taken as the basis wages and the 
prices then ruling as the basis prices. 
From this foundation a given variation ' 
in prices was followed by a given varia- 
tion in wages, the latter being calculated 
as a percentage of the basis wage. This 
percentage, and not the basis wage, was 
the common factor throughout the dis- 
trict. The present settlement itself carries 
on this traditional method of stating wages. 

This sliding scale arrangement, although 
it guaranteed peace in the iron and steel 
industry for over forty years, did not 
prove equally satisfactory to the miners. 


As a definite scheme it was abolished over 
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twenty years ago in most of the coal 
districts ; this was due to the disfavour 
into which it fell during the period of 
exceptionally low prices in the nineties 
of last century. But as a more or less 
informal index of wage fluctuations, it 
continued to be used by the conciliation 
boards which were established in all the 
districts. Wages were still reckoned as 
: basis plus percentage, and prices were 
generally accepted as the best index of 
prosperity and wage fluctuations were 
governed accordingly on a district basis. 
This arrangement lasted down to 1917 
when the Government took over the 
“ control ” of the industry, and replaced 
it by another system. The essential 
difference made was that the district 
ceased to be the unit of settlement and 
advances were equalised throughout the 
whole country. The miners became at- 
tached to this system and desired its 
continuance, or its replacement by one 
similar in effect, and to this end the long 
struggle of 1921 was begun. 


The Government Scuttle and 
Results 
The outcome of this struggle was the 
agreement under consideration. In the 
autumn of 1920 the Miners’ Federation 
advanced a demand for an advance of 
2s. per shift and a reduction of the price 
of household coal to the extent of ras. 2d. 
per ton. In support of these demands 
the miners advanced the rise in the cost 
‘of living, 176 per cent at that time, and 
the surplus which the industry was 
yielding to the Exchequer. The owners 
and the Government replied by insisting 
that any increase in wages must depend 
.on increased production. This proviso 
was embodied in the temporary settle- 
‘ment of. 3rd November, 1920, by which 
wage fluctuations were regulated by the 
total productivity of the industry. Neither 
party .seems to have had the slightest 
-inkling. of the sudden and dramatic 
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collapse that lay in wait for the industry. 
Almost before the ink was dry on the 
agreement the owners found it impossible 
to sell at remunerative rates even the 
low output they then obtained. Faced 
with a sinking home demand and a 
collapsing export, the three parties con- 
cerned engaged in an undignified scramble 
to cut losses. The Government hurriedly 
decontrolled the industry four months 
earlier than it had intended, and. owners 
and workers were suddenly left to bear 
the full force of the severest depression 
that had overtaken the industry within 
living memory. There is no need to go 
over again the painful details of the sordid 
struggle which ensued; a struggle which 
meant. a direct loss to British industry 
of over seventy million. working days, 
enormous losses in wages and profits to 
workers and owners, severe dislocation of 
the national trade and commerce and great 
hardships to the community in general. 


First Application of Profit-Sharing 

to a Whole Industry 

Suffice it to recall that the three months’ 
stoppage ended with the settlement of 
28th June, 192r, the main feature of 
which was the adoption for the first time 
in the world’s history of a profit-sharing 
plan for a complete industry. It is true 
that an attempt was made in France in 
1910 to introduce a scheme having as its 
object the administration of the French 
coal industry on a compulsory profit- 
sharing basis. This attempt, however, 
failed, and even had it been carried 
through, it would have been no true 
prototype of the British schemé, which 
rests on a voluntary and not a statutory 
basis. In the case of the present coal 
scheme the sponsors have been the owners 
and not the workers. It took a twelve 
weeks’ stoppage to convince the- miners 
of the merits of profit-sharing! Even 
before the war it was felt by the owners 
that the system of basing wages on selling 
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prices was imperfect because it failed to 
interest: the workers in the costs of pro- 
-duction. Attention was therefore directed 
to the possibility of basing wages not 
‘on selling prices alone but on the ultimate 
net proceeds of the industry in each area. 
A scheme along these lines was outlined 
by Lord Gainford in the evidence which 
he gave before the Coal Commission in 
:Ig1g on behalf of the Mining Association. 
The main objection of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion to the scheme rested on the fact that 
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it selected the dtstrict as the unit and not 
the whole industry. This objection was 
reiterated by Mr. Frank Hodge at a 
conference held on 28th April, by which 
time the industry had already been para- 
lysed for some four weeks. Eventually, 
at the end of June, 1921, the scheme was 
accepted by the men as “ the best they 
could get at the moment,” as one of their 
leaders put it. From the point of view 
of the probable future of the agreement, 
these facts are important. 


The Present Settlement 


If the agreement had contained no 
faults of ambiguity or omission it might 
well be considered a model of compactness, 
for it consists of only thirteen clauses 
compressed into some three and a half 
short pages. Clauses xr to 13 deal 
exclusively with the ‘‘ temporary period,” 
i.e. up to 30th September, 1921, and, as 
they are no longer in operation, the con- 
fusions arising out of them need not be 
stated here. But three observations on 
them help us to understand the rest 
of the agreement. First, clause xr (b) 
begins thus: “ In any district in which 
reductions in wages continue to be made 
after the first ascertainment, etc.” ; 
while clause 11 (e) specifies the maximum 
‘reductions that may be--made for July, 
August, and September, but says nothing 
of any possible reduction for October. 
Unfortunately the severe depression ren- 
dered it necessary to further reduce wages 
in October, and, in most districts, for 
several months subsequent to October. 
This unforeseen happening made recourse 
necessary to the independent chairman 
of the National Board. In his “ inter- 
pretations ” of the ten points submitted, 
‘Sir William Plender referred to the agree- 
ment as “ a document obviously prepared 
under great pressure, and without that 
full and detailed consideration which the 
complexity of the problem required.” 


This careless drafting is not confined to 
the clauses dealing with the “ temporary 
period,” but permeates the whole agree- 
ment. Moreover, even had it been other- 
wise, it was hardly to be expected that 
the negotiators could have anticipated 
the extreme severity of the Lucifer-fall 
that fate had in store for the proceeds of 
the industry and for the wages determined 
thereby. 


How Miners’ Wages are Determined 
The agreement provides that the wages: 
of the miners shall be the sum of four 
factors. In other words they are a 
pyramid erected in four tiers, thus— 


rCTerrer?T tt tet 


E 
| (2) District %’s, July, 1914 ! 


| (1) Basis Rates in March 31st, 1921 | 


A current fallacy very widely held, is 
that the minimum wage earned to-day by 
the miners in some ten out of the thirteen 
districts is only 20 per cent above pre-war 
earnings. The original author of this 
erroneous belief was probably Mr. Lloyd 
George, who is reported to have used 
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these words in announcing the agreement 
to the House of Commons on 28th June— 


' “ Wages will form a first charge on the 
industry, and a standard is to be set up below 
which wages will not fall. That standard, 
which is 20 per cent above pre-war rate of earnings 
and which was the subject of much controversy, 
has now been agreed upon... 


Minimum Wage 43 per coni Above 

Pre-War Scale 

In the diagram above i. 2) 
represent “ standard wages, i om (1), 
(2) and (3) represent “minimum wages ”’ ; 
now while it is true to say that the latter 
are 20 per cent above standard, it is not 
true to say that they are only 20 per cent 
above pre-war earnings, simply because 
the standard chosen is not the 1914 wages. 
The mistake made was in ignoring the 
fact that the basis rates, for the purposes 
of the agreement, were not those ruling 
in 1914, but those of March, 192r, and, 
in most districts, these were higher than 
they were before the war. When this 
correction is made, we find that the 
minimum wage for the industry as a 
whole is not 20 per cent, but some 43 per 
cent above pre-war earnings. 
Owners’ Standard Profits 

The owners’ side of the industrial 
balance sheet is also set forth in the agree- 
ment. From the total proceeds the 


owners are entitled to withdraw sums for 
the following purposes— 


| Standard Wages | 
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Other Costs | 


ee 


Owners 





| Minimum Wages | 


While the above represents the ideal 
state of affairs as dealt with in the Coal 
Treaty, the actual position is in dramatic 
contrast. The heavy pressure of the 


‘compressed the 


Workers 


‘ard wages, say, £3,000,000 ; 


‘£1,000,000 ; 


trade slump has squeezed out of existence 
all the “ surplus” elements, and the 
rigidity of the minimum wage has even - 
“standard profits” of 
the owner, thus— | 


Other Costs | 
Standard Profit = 17 % 


| =. Minimum Wage | 


A Cumulative Charge on the Industry 


It must, however, be remembered that 
the owners’ standard profits are made of 
indiarubber, they may be compressed for 
a time by the dead weight of economic 
depression, but they must ultimately 
rebound to their full volume. In other 
words, they are cumulative. Clause 4 
of the agreement concludes thus: “ Pro- 
vided that if in any period the ascertained 
proceeds, after deduction of costs other 
than wages and the costs of the standard 
wages, prove to have been insufficient to 
meet the standard profits, the deficiency 
shall be carried forward as a first charge 
to be met out of any surplus, ascertained 
as above, in subsequent periods.”’ 


A Strange Anomaly Illustrated 

At this point a strange anomaly in the 
agreement must be noted. Clause 8 lays 
down that “ In no district shall wages 
be paid at lower rates than standard 
wages plus 20 per cent thereof.” Now 
for the purposes of recoupment of arrears 
of standard profit, the owner, according 
to the terms, is not entitled to include 
that additional 20 per cent over standard 
wages. This must come wholly and 
finally out of the owner’s pocket. To 
take an imaginary case, let us suppose 
that the total proceeds of a district for 
November, 1922, amounted to.£6,000,000. 
From this falls to be deducted the stand- 
the costs 
of production other than wages, say, 
and the “standard profits 
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_ equivalent to 17 per cent of the cost of 
the standard wages,” i.e. 17 per cent of 
£3,000,000 = £510,000. This ‘leaves a 
balance of £1,490,000. This surplus would 
then be divided into two parts in the 
ratio of 83 to 17, so that approximately 
£1,236,000, or 83 per cent of it, would 
constitute the workers’ share, being equi- 
valent to 41 per cent of the standard 
wage. This would then be converted, 
according to clause 2 of the agreement, 
into “a percentage of the basis rates 
prevailing in the district,” say 70 per 
cent, and the final result (basis plus 
70 per cent) would indicate the wages 
payable to each wage-earner in January, 
1923, the accounts being prepared in 
December. Thus, when a surplus is being 
earned, the case presents no difficulty. 
The agreement is much clearer on the 
upward trend than on the downward, 
and was certainly conceived in a spirit 
which, events were to show, was quite 
unduly optimistic. 


Another Illustration 

Let us take a case nearer to actual 
facts by supposing that the total receipts 
came not-to £6,000,000 but only to 
£4,300,000, other charges remaining the 
same. The owners’ standard profit re- 
mains the same’as before, viz.,17 per cent 
of £3,000,000 = £510,000, and there is 
left, therefore, available for this only a 
surplus of £300,000. But, and this is the 
important point, the owners do not get 
even the £300,000, because the workers are 
guaranteed a minimum of zo per cent 
over the standard, i.e. £600,000, so that 
far from getting any contribution to 
standard profit, the owners collectively 
would be £300,000 out of pocket. In 
actual practice, therefore, the full mini- 
mum wage (standard plus 20 per cent) 
constitutes a first charge on the industry, 
and the standard profits constitute only 
a deferred, though cumulative, claim ‘on 


the proceeds. Thus, if proceeds for any 
one month are insufficient to meet the 
standard wage, the deficiency is carried 
forward and deducted from the surplus 
of the first available month, but the 
20 per cent over standard is not carried 
forward as a charge on surplus. It 
stands on the employers’ books simply 
as a bad debt. 


Position of the Individual Mine- 
Owner 

But it is important to remember that 
all this refers only to the district results, 
the individual mine-owner being guaran- 
teed no profits at all. In practice each 
colliery sends in its results to the “ inde- 
pendent accountants appointed by each 
side,” and such accountants are bound 
not to disclose figures relating to any 
individual undertaking. For the purpose 
of ensuring secrecy the names of the 
collieries sending in their returns is not 
affixed to them, but a number, the key 
to which is in possession of the account- 
ants, is used to distinguish the different 
undertakings. The scheme affects the 
individual owner only to the extent of 
determining the wages he is under agree- 
ment to pay his workers during each 
accounting period. The miners employed 
in all the pits in the district are in receipt 
of the same percentage addition to basis 
wages, no matter what the particular 
profit or loss of that individual enter- 
prise. The owner of each colliery pre- 
pares his own balance,sheet in the usual 
way. And such balance sheet is bound to 
show, in the average, a much poorer 
profit than the district accounts. The 
individual has many items of cost not 
allowed for in the district returns. For 
instance, he has the 20 per cent over 
standard wages, bank charges, royalties, 
debenture interest and possibly customary 
subscriptions to trade, educational and 
charitable institutions. 


(To be concluded.) 


‘The Consequence of Mad Finance” 


A Plea for Capital Reduction 


By “ SORUTATOR ” 
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Gross mismanagement of capital is alleged in this outspoken article by a professional accountant. 
He strongly criticises the financial policy pursued by many companies during the boom period, and 
} suggests that only by a drastic reduction of capital can they avoid complete collapse. 


PP HERE: are, at the present time, many 
hundreds of joint-stock companies in 
the United Kingdom suffering from the 
malady of the year 1g1g9—“ mad finance.” 
Some of the ‘patients are progressing 
favourably, but slowly. Very many have 
succumbed, more or less peacefully, and 
.their records of burial are filed at Somer- 
set House. Many have changed their 
Board and the new directorates are 
struggling to. revive their lethargic 
adopted children. They are faced with 
a hard, thankless, and disheartening task. 


The Boom: not wholly to Blame 


' The “boom ” cannot be wholly blamed 
in every case. The boom was only a 
factor, a circumstance. ‘Its transitory 
nature was not fully realised. The real 
cause was often the casting of discretion 
to the winds and the adoption of a too 
liberal policy. The errors committed 
through the temporary intoxication of 
inflation could have been smoothed over 
by conservative foresight. 

A glance through some of the ‘pros- 
pectuses for the years IgIg—1920 proves 
interesting in ‘the extreme to-day. One, 
that of a shipping company, exults over 
a. purchase of a fleet “at an.extremely 
favourable price of forty-two pounds per 
ton d.w.” and its estimates are based on 
an average of 30s. per ton for continental 
trafic! This particular company still 
lives, but it is governed by a different 
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board. One is permitted, therefore, to 
sympathise with them in their task. 

Another company’s prospectus for 191g 
holds out wonderful visions for sub- 
scribers to a combine of companies manu- 
facturing a commodity which in that year 
had not felt foreign competition. And 
what of its history in the past two years ? 
Firstly, a very profitable year ; secondly, 
another issue at a large premium ; thirdly, 
the casting of reserves to the members in 
a bonus issue; fourthly, a huge debit to 
Profit and Loss, the passing of dividends, 
a new Board of Directors, and for the 
future—years of nursing a sickly child 
which narrowly missed the cure for mad 
finance provided by Section 182. 


The Root of the Evil 


And what remedy is there? -How can 
the effect of mistakes of two. years be 
mitigated ? 

Let us first consider ie evils which 
led to the difficulties now experienced 
by: these companies. In the first place, 
the management of a company was often 
entrusted to men’ who were not experi- 
enced in the business for which the pro- 
motion was made. Quite recently we had 
the admission of an erstwhile money- 
lender that he had lost a fortune whilst 
acting as chairman of a shipping com- 
pany. In another case, the board of a 
Finance Company consisted .of a retired 


‘fruit merchant, two coal-owners, and 
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two gentlemen. There was a wholesale 
disregard of the old adage anent “a 
cobbler and his last.” Had Adam Smith 
lived in 1919 he might have repeated 
with emphasis a modified version of his 
prophecy of the failure of joint-stock 
enterprise due to lack of experience and 
application on the part of those to whom 
a company’s fortune and policy are 
committed. | 

It cannot be denied that hare-brained 
financing was the result of an unhealthy 
desire to get rich too quickly. The com- 
pany—regarded as a separate entity and 
legal persona—sufiered, and the “ guinea- 
pig ” fattened. 

The second reason is the result of the 
first. With the management in incapable 
hands, can it be wondered at that the 
greatest indiscretions of company finance 
were indulged in, namely, the filtering 
away of the reserves, the impoverishment 
of .the company’s fortunes by bonus 
issues, and by helter-skelter investment 
in subsidiaries, for which latter a more 
apt term would be, in many instances, 
“ parasites.” 


The Various Remedies 


It is the consequence of this “ manage- 
ment” with which many saner boards 
are faced to-day. And what are the 
remedies ? There are several (apart from 
. liquidation) and they are all drastic, 
Perhaps it is because they are drastic 
that many directors prefer to work 
patiently and await the long-deferred 
time when the company will have re- 
covered naturally and resumed its place 
among dividend-paying companies. The 
present time, however, is one for serious 
reflection on policy. Last year’s accounts 
again showed a debit balance in most 
cases on account of the slump, but 
the present year opened. with a brighter 
promise, and it is to be hoped that it will 
be marked by the production of accounts 


showing at least a return for capital in all | 
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cases, and wages of management also in 
the case of the majority. 

If the state of trade in the case of the 
boom company warrants the holding of 
these hopes, without any undue optimism, 
then now is the time to bring the balance 
sheet into accordance with the facts, and 
not at the end of the year when a fair 
profit may have to be used in reducing a 
balance on Appropriation Account at 
present posing as an “ Asset.” 


A Plea for Capital Reduction 


The method to be seriously considered 
is Capital Reduction. We need not delve 
deeply into the legal aspect of such a- 
course. The policy of the move is of 
more consequence. Briefly, however, the 
procedure is governed by Sections 46 to 55 
of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
r908. These sections provide that 
capital may be reduced tm any way, and 
three particular ways are specifically 
mentioned, the second of which reads—— 

May, either with or without extinguishing 
or reducing lability on any of its shares, 


cancel any paid-up capital which is lost or 
unrepresented by available assets. 


The articles must provide for reduc- 
tion, and a special resolution must be 
passed and afterwards confirmed by the 
court. The adoption of the particular 
method mentioned would probably not 
entail the addition of the words “and 
reduced” to the company’s name as 
would a reduction involving diminution 
of lability in respect of unpaid capital. 
The reduction would be carried out very 
easily by a summons in chambers on the 
presentation of the petition; a day 
would be fixed for hearing and ordering 
advertisements, and the order would 
probably be made within a fortnight. 
The fact that a special resolution has 
been passed is sufficient for the petition 
for confirmation. Ht is quite unne- 
cessary to show that capital is lost or 
unrepresented by available assets. 
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Turning to the practical side of the: The objections to watering capital, 
question, we may be assisted by a pro which were: disregarded, and the fruits 
forma example. Based upon a number of of such a course are clearly illustrated 
recently issued reports, the following whenever reduction takes place, The 
balance sheet shows fairly well the trouble reduction, however, nullifies the mistake 
with which many post-war companies toa certain extent and tends to place the 
-are struggling— company tm status quo. Provided that 


THE OPTIMISTIC SILVER LINING CO., LTD. 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT S3Iist DECEMBER, 1922. 
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Liabtities, £ £ l Assets. £ É 
Authorised Capital— : Freehold Land and Buildings 250,000 
500,000 Ordinary Shares Plant and Machinery . . 150,000 
of £l each . ; 500,900 Stock-in-Trade . : A 50,000 
500,000 Preference do. . 500,000 Sundry Debtors : > 50,000 
—— | Investments in Subsidiary : 
£1,000,000 i Companies. 250,000 
| Patents. 15,000’ 
Issued Capital— | Preliminary Expenses aisg 75,000 
500,000 Ordinary Shares . 500,000 ! Goodwill l 50,000 
500,000 Preference do. . 500,000 ' Profit and Loss Account— f 
1,000,000 Balance at Ist Jan., 1922 150,000 | 
Bank Overdraft ; i 50,000 | . Add: Loss for the year . 60,000 
Sundry Creditors i ; 50,000 . 210,000 
£1,100,000 £1,100,000 
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The writing off, if applied to all capital the year 1923 is a year of normal success, 
unrepresented by available assets, would which assumption is the reason for this 
probably leave the balance sheet some- plea for capital reduction, then let us 
what as follows— consider the benefits of the course. 


THE OPTIMISTIC SILVER LINING CO., LTD. (and Reduced). 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT BIST DECEMBER, 1922, 








Liabiltites, £ £ 
Authorised Capital— Assets. £ £ 
500,000 Ordinary Shares Freehold Land and Buildings 250,000 
of 9s. each . 225,000 Plant and Machinery . . 150,000 
500,000 Preference do. of Stock-in-Trade . f i 50,000 
9s. each ; 225,000 Sundry Debtors : 50,000 
Investments in Subsidiary l 
450,000 Companies . 49,000 
; nananana Patents . whe P ‘ 1,000 
Issued Capital— 
500,000 Ordinary Shares 
- of 9s. each . 225,000 
500,000 Preference Shares 
of 9s. each . ; 225,000 
450,000 ’ 
Bank Overdraft ; . 50,000 ° 
Sundry Creditors : ; 50,000 
£550,000 £550,000 








Assuming that the history of the The Advantages 
Optimistic Silver Lining Co., Ltd., has Firstly, with a normal credit. balance to 
been of the nature we have considered, Profit and Loss Account at the end of the 
the reduction is in effect the reversing year, the company may resume its place 
_ of the finance indulged in. ‘among the dividend-payers.. If reduction 
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is not adopted, then the results of several 
‘ successful years will be’ required to ex- 
tinguish the adverse balance alone, apart 
from the writing down of intangible assets. 

Secondly, dividends may be paid in 
future years upon capital represented by 
available assets. If reduction is avoided, 
then the company may possibly com- 
mence, after many years, to make atten- 
uated distributions upon a capital repre- 
sented for the greater part only by the 
paper upon which the share certificate 
is made out. 

Thirdly, any available ‘surplus profit 
may be used for the building up of 
reserves, such a course atoning for the 
wanton distribution of bonus shares in 
‘the past. 

The advantages could be instancéd by 
further examples, but the most important 
fact of all, outweighing all objection, is 
that the balance sheet is in accordance 
with the truth. The shareholders have a 
clearer idea of the value of their holding. 
The purchaser of the shares is not deluded 
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by watered capital. The Board is not 
faced with difficulties presented by figures 
which of themselves mean-nothing. : 
` The step is drastic, but it is honest and 
represents the best policy. With the New 
Year still in its infancy, promising at: 
least a brighter era to trade than that ° 
provided in the gloom of 1921-1922, the 
time is ripe for sweeping away all window- 
dressing, and for laying bare the facts 
and nothing but facts. Reduction should 
not be deferred ; the wisdom of the move 
is more apparent and it is more readily 
acceptable to the stock-holders now when 
chances of dividends seem remote than 
at a time, let us hope not long delayed, 
when a profit has been earned, satis- 
factory in itself, but insufficient to divide 
over a heavily inflated capital. The 
balance sheet must be shorn “so as to 
show a true and correct view of the state 
of the company’s affairs,” not merely 
according to the books dnd informa- 
tion and explanations afforded, but in 
accordance with the sober facts. ` 


m 


Successful Commercial Students 


OTIFICATION is to hand that Mr. G. 

Battison, of 2 Schoolwynd, Kilbirnie, 
Ayrshire, has been placed first in the King- 
dom at the Advanced Examination of the 
Institute of Book-keepers and awarded the 
“‘ Instittite Prize ” of £2 2s., while Mr. Walter 
H. Hopcraft, of 29 Greenwood Road, Dalston, 
London, has ‚been placed third in the 


Kingdom out of over 800 candidates at 
the Intermediate Examination of the 
London Association of Accountants. Mr. 
Battison is 22 years of age and Mr. 
Hopcraft is only 20. Both are students of 
Mr. Herbert H. Negus, Principal of the 
Negus-Premier Commercial School, Byron 
Street, Bradford. 


The Importance of the Selling Plan 
in Letter Campaigns 


By Max RITTENBERG 
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I USUALLY get good results ffom my 

form letters,” said a fairly successful 
business man, “ but my last letter was a 
complete failure. For the life of me I 
cannot see why”! 

For anyone to find an intelligent 
answer, it is necessary to have in mind all 
the factors which go towards the success 
of a “ mailing shot.” These are many, 
and may be grouped under the following 
heads— 


(1) The List of Prospects. 

2) The Goods and their Prices. 

+3) The Selling Plan. 

(4) The Psychology of the Letter. 

(5) The Tone of the Letter. 

(8) The Addressing of the Letter. 

if The Signature of the Letter. 

a The Letter-Heading. 

(9) The Lay-Out of the Letter. 

(10) The Postage on the Letter. 

(11) The Reply Envelope or Postcard. 
(12) The Printed Enclosures with the Letter. 


The Devising of a Selling Plan 
Any “ shot ” is immensely strengthened 
if it embodies a definite Selling Plan—a 


special offer, a price concession, or an 


attractive story on which an offer of 
ordinary staple goods can be hung. 
‘(The word “ story ” is used throughout 
this article in the sense of a vivid presenta- 
tion of some news interest attachable to 
the goods. It is not used in the sense 
of “ fabrication.’’) | . 

For instance, the head of an old- 
established merchant firm was discussing 
with the writer the question of sending 
out a circular letter to a general list of 
householder prospects, and mentioned 
that a previous letter of his had “ pulled ”’ 
extremely well, bringing in over,Io per 
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_“ bargain offer.” 
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2 
p After pointing out the various factors which go towards the success of a selling letter, the writer takes : 
up the selling plan and analyses in detail some of its many possible forms. z 

: 
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cent of direct orders, and a large number 
of replies which might lead to actual 
business later on. The writer replied at 
once: “ You are not likely to beat that 
result; so why not send out the same 
letter to another list of prospects ” ? 

“I could hardly do that,” said the 
merchant. 

“Why not?” 

“ Wel, it happened that I had secured 
a whole shipload of excellent stuff at well 
under the market price, and so I was 
able to tell my public...” 

Now, clearly this was a splendid story 
on which to base a circular letter. It 
coupled the standing and reputation of 
a very old-established house with a 
The two together made 
a most attractive combination. Hence 
the more-than-ro per cent of orders. 


Form Letters that Sold Two and a 
Half Million Cigars 

To take another instance, a manu- 
facturer wanted to get “ the trade” to 
stock up on a line of small cigars selling to 
the smoker for a couple of pence apiece. 
There were already established rivals on 
the market, selling at the same price. 

If these little cigars were offered to the 
tobacconist without any special selling plan, 
there would be no particular inducement 
for the latter to take them up. He might 
do in small quantities, here and there, but 
a large sale could not be expected. 

Therefore it was considered essential 
to devise a real selling plan—something 
which would appeal to the retailer as a 
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certain source of profit. (In tackling the 
retailer, “ profit ” is clearly about 95 per 
cent of the possible selling arguments.) 
The selling plan went through many 
stages of thought and revision, and came 
out in the following very simple form. 
A coupon card was enclosed in each 


Manilans will increase 


and HOLD your trade 
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All the above points of the plan would 
clearly be in favour of the retailer. The 
plan would help to tie the customer to 
himself. It would undoubtedly mean 
more trade, and therefore more proft, 
for those retailers who accepted the offer. 
On the other hand, the manufacturer 
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ILLUSTRATION 1].—-AN OFFER TO RETAILERS WITH A SOUND SELLING PLAN UNDERNEATH IT 


packet of cigars. When the smoker 
collected a certain number of coupons, 
he would be entitled to exchange them for 
a handsome all-leather cigar case. And, 
further, the card was to have the name 
and address of the tobacconist printed 
on it, and the smoker was to receive his 
gift only from the particular tobacconist 
where he had bought his smokes. (See 
IHustration 1.) 

So it was possible to devise a form 
letter to the tobacconist with the highly 
attractive opening paragraph— 


Wouldn’t you like to feel that a man 
who bought from you once would have to 


go on buying from you ? 


stipulated that the name and address of 
the retailer would only be printed on the 
coupon card for a minimum order of 
2,000 cigars. In that way, he would 
secure orders of a substantial size, and 
would not be forced to accept trivial 
little trial orders from timid tobacconists. 

This campaign comprised three form 
letters to the trade, taking a selected 
list of under 6,000 names; and a news- 
paper campaign to bring the public to 
the tobacconists’ shops after the goods 
had been stocked. These three circular 
letters, with suitable enclosures, going to 
less than 6,000 names, sold two and a half 
million cigars before the first Press 
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advertisement appeared. And the highly 
satisfactory result was due very largely 
to the devising of the nghi selling plan 
around which to build the campaign. 


The Double Appeal 

Still another example. A manu- 
facturer decided tọ launch a new medium- 
class article on the market. This kind 
of thing, in a very highly competitive 
line, against dozens of established favour- 
ites, is a very difficult advertising problem, 
and would certainly mean a loss to the 
manufacturer unless the campaign could 
be built around a sound selling plan. 
In the particular case, #wo selling plans 
were evolved—one to appeal to the 
consumer, and the other to appeal to 
the retailer. 

The consumer was offered a slightly 
smaller article at a definitely lower price 
—thereby strongly suggesting economy, 
even though the actual cost to the 
manufacturer was not very different. 
And the retailer was offered by letter 
an extra 5 per cent on a minimum 
order of so-many, with an explanation 
as shown— 


This igs not an ordinary trade dis~- 
count. It is not really a discount at 
all. It ia a slice off our advertising 
appropriation. We are taking a clear 
£1,000 out of our advertising appropria- 
tion, and handing it to you in the form 
of this 5% discount. And we shall charge 
up the discount to advertising. We 
believe we shall sell more by getting 
your co-operation, than by putting that 
£1,000 into the pockets of the newspaper 
proprietors, 


Classified Variations of Basic Selling 
Plans 

The above are good general instances 
of basic selling plans which allow of a 
strong form letter being built around 
them. Scores of variatioris of such plans 
have been used in the past, and probably 
scores of other presentations are still 
unused. It isa difficult matter to classify 
these variations logically, but perhaps it 
may help to clarify thought if an attempt 
is made to do so. Here, then, are a few 
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main lines of thought in the devising of 
selling plans— 


Price Reductions. 
Increased Discounts. 


Bargain Parcels. 
PRICE Free Gift with Purchase of So- 
ELEMENT. much, 
Voucher or Cheque as Rebate. 
Coupons and Premium B 
Payment by Instalments. 
Limited Quantity. 
Time Limit for Purchase. 
NAA -Q of Price in Near Future. 
Option for So-long. 
On Trial. 
ao {os Approval. 
Choice of Several Varieties. 
Satisfaction or Money Back. 
peepee | Renlacomen of Defective Parts. 
On Sale or Return. 
{ Exclusiveness. 
“‘ ATMOSPHERE’ | Endorsement by Well-known 
ELEMENT. | Peo ple. ' 
Artistic or Romantic Presentation. 
` Ambition. 
APPEAL TO Pride, etc. 
EMOTIONS. Fear, etc. . 
Self-sacrifice. 


The Price Element 


All the world loves a bargain. Men 
are just as keen on bargains as women, 
though less open in confessing to it. 
Therefore a bargain appeal is sure of a 
strong sales effect. 

But it is necessary to give a reason for 
the reduction. A large number of people 
will not believe it is a bargain unless they 
are told why it is possible to make the 
price reduction; and the reason given 
must be so worded as to carry conviction. 

When the big departmental stores—very 
shrewd advertisers—offer large stocks at 
bargain prices, note how careful they are 
to explain that “ These are bankrupt 
stock, bought from Jones & Co., ip liquida- 
tion,” or, “ Surplus Government stock of 
which we have bought the entire quan- 
tity’; or, “ Remnants and odd lengths 
to clear our shelves for the new season's 
buyings ” ; or, as one very frank depart- 
mental store put it: “ If you are not too 
particular about fashions, here are last 
year’s children’s dresses at two-thirds of 
this year’s prices.” 
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Again, it occasionally happens that a 
factory makes a mistake in the packing 
of goods. It would be an expensive 
matter to unpack and re-pack and re- 
label. It is cheaper for the manufacturer 
to sell them at a lower price. And if this 
be so, the merchant who secures the 
goods has an excellent story to pass on 
to his public, and one of which the truth 
is easily demonstrable. The leaflet or 
folder accompanying the form letter will 
contain a photograph showing the fault 
or omission in the packing—affecting the 
appearance without necessarily affecting 
the goods themselves. 

Another useful line of presentation is 
the “ bargain parcel.” A standard line 
is offered together with some other lines 
which are “ stickers,” and the group of 
goods, each with the ordinary price set 
against them, are totalised and reduced 
to a round figure. There are firms who 
employ this plan year after year, with- 
out finding it grow stale or unprofitable. 
_ The voucher or cheque in-rebate is 
another excellent selling plan. As one 
opens the circular letter, the first thing on 
which the eye rests is the voucher or 
document resembling a cheque to the 
value of so-much (see IHustration 2). 
It seems to the prospect as though money 
were actually being placed in his or her 
hands. It is a visualisation, and a 
very strong one, of the price reduction 
offered. 
= (One point of warning, though. Before 
printing such “ cheques” in quantity, 
make sure that the Post Office will allow 
them to pass through the mail at printed 
matter rate. Regulations alter from time 
to time.) 

LIiustvation 2 is taken from a very 
successful campaign used by a firm 
selling toilet articles. On the back of the 
“cheque” was a list of various toilet 
goods, totalling up to ros. Irod., and the 
cheque for 7s. 1d. was offered in-rebate, 
, SO that the net amount the prospect 
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was asked to send for the entire bunch of 
toilet articles was 3s. gd: A short 
accompanying letter made the whole 
story perfectly clear. n 

This “shot” was an ingenious con- 
densation of a bargain parcel offer, with 
the rebate placed at once in sight of the 
prospect. 

Coupons and premium cards have been 
used in hundreds of variations, but are 
certainly not out-of-date, because new 
vintages of human beings are always 
growing up, and the coupon or premium 
appeal comes to them as something 
fresh. 

For instance, the highly successful 
chain of cigar shops in the United States, 
known as the United Cigar Stores, with 
over a thousand branches, has built 
itself up very materially by the giving 
away of small coloured coupons with 
every purchase. The coupons are in 
multiples of 5 and ro cents, and are so 
printed as to resemble small bank notes, 
They are cashable at a few central stores 
for a great variety of useful gifts. 

Even well-to-do men seem to treasure 
these coupons—either keeping them per- 
sonally, or giving them to family and 
friends. It is illuminating to linger in 
one of these premium gift stores, and 
watch the class of men and women who 
come in to cash the coupons they have 
stored up. 


The Time Element 


“ This offer available for 14 days only,” 
or something similar, is a postal selling 
plan which has been used again’ and 
again, and yet is as effective to-day as it 
ever was, 

But in using it, one has to be careful 
to snap down tight at the end of the 14 
days. It is quite a usual thing for some 
people to procrastinate in ordering, and 
send in their money after the 14 days are 
up; and if one feels inclined to take 
their money and send the goods, it means 
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that they will probably never again 
believe that “ 14 days only ” is a genuine 
time limit, or that an offer coming from 
_ such a firm is to be relied upon. 

In these cases, the practice of the 
biggest and most reputable mail-order 
houses is always to send back the money. 
The effect on the customer of getting 
his good money returned to him is 
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psychologically strong, and definitely in 
favour of the firm. 

At the same time, it is possible and 
sometimes advisable to accompany this 
return of the money with a letter offering 
some other lines of goods, close in 
character to those in the original offer. 
Experience proves that people who get 
their money returned to them are in a very 
receptive mood for buying something else. 

The argument of “ Increase of price in 
the near future ” is liable to be a danger- 
ous one. A manufacturer who had used 
it in a letter to retailers as a hurry-up 
argument, and then found that his guess 
as to the coming market conditions was 
wrong, so that it was not possible to 
put up the price of his goods without 
running into strong competition at lower 
prices, complained to the writer that for 
a couple of years afterwards his customers 
continued to remind him or his travellers, 
at odd and inconvenient times, that he 
had told them‘a lie in that unfortunate 
letter. 


THE OATINE OOMPANY. 


ig — i ean 
DIRECTOR. 


ILLUSTRATION 2.—-A TEMPTING OFFER TO THE ‘PUBLIC 
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This manufacturer seemed to think 
that people had most unreasonable 
memories | ` 

On the other hand, a selling plan which 
is not dangerous, and which is sometimes 
serviceable, is the “ Option for so-long.”’ 
The publishers of a reference book con- 
taining . classified advertisements—-one 
advt. only to each trade—found that 
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they were able to secure advertisements 
by letter campaign by laying great 
emphasis on the fact that only one firm 
would be admitted in each trade, and 
adding om to this the idea that if the 
prospect wanted a clear three weeks in 
which to make up his mind, „he would 
be allowed an “ option ”’ for three weeks, 
providing his request reached the pub- 
lishers before that of any other firm 
coming under the same classification. 


The Choice Element 

A very ordinary reason for not-buying 
by mail is that the prospect feels unde- 
cided as to whether he (or she) would 
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really like the article, find it congenial, 
or useful, or worth the money. 

This of course applies particularly to 
expensive goods—and sometimes it is 
absolutely vital to a selling campaign 
to put the article into the prospect's 
hands before any money passes. For 
example, a certain well-known office 
machine is always offered on “ free trial 
for a fortnight,” right from the very 
first letter of a long and persevering 
postal campaign. The sales manager 
said frankly: “ Our machines cannot be 
sold outright by advertising—neither 
Press advertising nor postal advertising. 
They are sold by first letting the prospect 
have a free trial.” 

When the prospect receives such an 
article on trial or on approval, he feels 
that he has a choice left to him. Either 
he can keep it, or he can send it back. 
And if the article 1s really worth-while, 
such as the office machine referred to 
above, or the many expensive household 
appliances which are sold on a similar 
principle, it is found that a very profitable 
majority of people are so impressed by 
the convenience or comfort of the article, 
that they decide to keep it and pay for 
it. 

Whereas, if that chotce were not given 
to them, they would decide against the 
firm. 

There is another class of articles where it 
is often found advisable to let the customer 
make a choice—articles such as smoker’s 
goods, wines, chocolates, expensive fabrics 
made in different weaves and colours, etc. 
These things are so much a matter of 
individual taste that it becomes highly 
dificult for any prospective customer to 
select from an illustration, and feel sure 
that the selection is a right one. 

Many successful postal campaigns have 
been built on the idea of putting several 
samples into the prospect’s hands, allow- 
ing him to smoke them, drink them, eat 
them, or otherwise satisfy himself as to 
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their desirability for Ats particular taste 
or purpose, before' purchasing in large 
quantity. . 

But these samples should not be given 
entirely free. If the customer eventually 
decides to order nothing at all, he should 
be obligated to pay something towards 
the cost of the samples. Otherwise, 
numbers of the “rotter’’ class will seize 
the opportunity of “ getting on something 
to nothing.” 


The Guarantee Element 

All reputable houses selling by mail 
attach “ Satisfaction or money back” 
to all their goods. There is no need to 
enlarge upon this point, except to say 
that it cannot be too often repeated in the 
literature issued by the firm—in selling 
letters, leaflets, parcel enclosures, invoices, 
or checker’s slips (see IHustration 3). 

The public seem never to be tired of 
hearing it | 

An “ offer to replace defective parts ” 

is advisable with many forms of machinery 
sold to the public, who are not technical 
experts and cannot be expected to look 
the article over with a searching technical 
eye. For instance, baby carriages. The 
mother will feel much happier in buying 
a baby carriage, if she is sure that it not 
only looks well, but also will wear well— 
or else the manufacturer or retailer will 
replace the defect free-of-charge. 
' “On sale or return” is usually a 
dangerous offer to make to the retailer, 
because it has the natural effect of making 
him feel he need not push the goods in 
question. If they do not happen to 
“sell themselves,” why, the loss is not 
his—he can always send them back to 
the seller. 

The manufacturer of a certain patent 
medicine used a modification of that 
selling plan with great success. Going 
around in person to chemists in small 
towns, he told them this: ‘‘ The least 
quantity I am prepared to sell you is a 
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gross. And I am not offering them on 
sale or return. But this I wl? guarantee 
to do. I will spend so-much in adver- 
tising in the local papers in the course 
of the next six months, which should be 
more than sufficient to move these goods 





ILLUSTRATION 3.—-MAKING THE CHECKERS 
Suip Work HARDER 


off your shelf, and probably several 
further gross of them. And if, at the 
end of six months, it should happen that 
you still have some left in stock, write 
to me and I will adjust the matter to 
your entire satisfaction.” 

He made an extensive selling tour, 
emphasising this point, and found at the 
end of the six months that only one single 
retailer asked him to make good on his 
guarantee. The plan was so successful 
that it was afterwards used in a postal 
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campaign instead of in personal calls, 
thereby reaching a wider list of chemists 
in a given time than could be done by 
travellers. 


The ‘‘ Atmosphere °’ Element 


There are certain lines of goods, more 
especially in women’s wear, which are 
best sold in an atmosphere of “ exclusive- 
ness ’’-——-the strong suggestion that only 
a few will be sold, and that the makers 
are not at all anxious to produce them in 
quantity 

Building lots have sometimes been 
disposed of very profitably when a con- 
dition has been attached that any houses 
to be erected on that land should cost 
not less than so-much, thereby ensur- 
ing an atmosphere of exclusiveness to 
the neighbourhood, and attracting as 
purchasers the kind of people who want 
to live amongst wealthy neighbours. 

A West-End tobacconist has run. 
successfully for many years the selling 
plan of blending tobaccos to suit indivi- 
dual tastes, giving each blend a distinctive 
number, and reserving that number for 
the one customer only. 

Manufacturers of high-class motor cars ; 
publishers of exotic books ; and publishers 
of art prints have used variations of the 
exclusiveness theme in the profitable 
marketing of their goods. 

It is also possible to surround goods 
with an “atmosphere” by securing 
the endorsement of a well-known per- 
sonage, and plastering this endorsement 
over all the sales literature belonging 
to the article. Again, a firm marketing 
a branded foodstuff paid quite d sum of 
money to get it introduced into the 
catering department of the House of 
Lords, in order to be able to use the 
phrase: “The same as supplied to the 
House of Lords. 

Where none of the above selling plans 
are practicable, it is often possible to 
surround the goods with such a romantic _ 
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or artistic presentation as to whet the 
appetite of the prospect. A good instance 
is that of a certain pancake flour, 
marketed in the United States, around 
which was woven the story of a superb 
old “ Mammy” cook on a Southern 
plantation who had first invented the 
recipe of this pancake flour; and then 
keying the sales literature and the 
illustrations in terms of the romantic 
old days of the South before the American 
Civil War. 
- Such a presentation is not usually 
achieved by the manufacturer himself, 
because he is too close to the matter-of- 
factness of his goods. It is generally 
devised by an “‘outsider’’ who studies 
the product with the idea of finding in 
it, or attachable to it, some element of 
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romance which can be woven into a 
story interesting and attractive to the 
consumer. 


The Appeal to the Emotions 


Here we come into a wide sea of 
possibilities. 

In the space of this short article one 
could not deal adequately with all the 
possibilities of selling plans which can 
be based on the appeal to some strong 
emotion. i 

Some of the most successful sales 
letters ever written have taken ambition, 
pride, or fear as their keynote, and 
wrapped this emotion around the purchase 
of the goods or services offered. Playing 
on one emotion alone——excluding all the 
others. 


British Trade Recovery 


Improvement Continues 


pooo evidence of the progressive 
improvement. in British Overseas 
trade is furnished by the January returns 
issued.by the Board of Trade. Aggregate 
figures for the month as compared with 
those of January, 1922, and December, 
1922, plainly indicate the upward trend. 


' Jan., 1922. Dec., 1922. Jan:, 1923. 
£ £ £ 


Imports . 76,499,947 94,911,621 99,699,855 
Exports . 63,146,949 58,883,032 66,938,908 
Re-exports . 8,458,866 98,479,066 9,797,961 

Total . 148,105,752 162,273,719 176,436,724 











A total increase of {14,168,967 is shown 
on the month, and of £28,330,972 on the 
year. Imports of food, drink, -and to- 
bacco in January increased by £5,106,753, 
as compared with December, while manu- 
factured imports were up by £1,868,232. 
Raw materials received decreased by 
£2,210,685, and raw cotton imports de- 
clined by £4,612,681, but receipts of wool 
increased by £1,785,327. Exports of 
cotton yarns and manufactures advanced 
by £1,807,193 and woollen goods by 
£1,273,458. Improvement was also shown 
in most of our other principal industries. 


Self-Organisation for Business Men 
V.—The Cultivation of Memory (Part II) 


By Morey Damow, B.So. Hons. (LOND.), 
Director of the London Institute of Applied Psychology 
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Memory is a unified mental power dependent upon three processes—making, retaining, and recalling 
knowledge. The first, the gateway, is made perfect by observation and concentration (dealt with in 
The second is a natural quality of the brain and the mind; it cannot be 
increased by training, but certain conditions can help it to be used to its natural maximum. Most 
people, without understanding and observing these conditions, use it at its natural minimum. The 
It can be trained to work wonderfully. Mr. Morley Dainow here - 
shows how this can be done. 


the December issue). 


third, however, is the real power. 
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6.—The Intricacies of the Problem 


yy have in front of you, to be remem- 
bered, 2,000 items of great com- 
plexity. There are 2,000 names and 
initials ; 2,000 numbers, roads or streets, 
and towns; 2,000 different quantities. 
Your difficulties are enhanced by the 


lack of connection or association between 
each initial, each name, each number, 
each road or street, each town, and each 


quantity. You need help. Put the 
problem aside therefore for a few 
minutes. 


7.—Aids of Memory. 


Associations Can Be at Hand 


If you were asked to state the name 
of the firm which manufactures “ Oval- 
tine,” what would you do? You would 
search in your mind and try to recall the 
occasion when and where you purchased 
“ Ovaltine ” for your wife or child, or 
for yourself, and you would look in your 
mind at the label on the bottle and tell 
‘me the name “ Wander.” You would 
go back to the mental neighbourhood in 
which this experience lived. You would 
try to dig up all possible associations 
there: place, time of year, accompanying 
circumstances. One or all of these would 
help you in your search. You did not, 
when you were asked, possess the idea 
of the names, but you had ideas con- 
nected with or associated with it; and in 
probing the latter ideas, the idea required 
was brought up for you. We must there- 
fore find out how our associations can 


hang together, so that if one is brought 
up, the rest come up with it. 


Associations are at Hand 

if Habitually Systematized 
If you were asked to go into your 
bedroom and bring me out a boot and a 
colar, what would you do? From your 
chest of drawers you would bring out a 
collar and from the floor somewhere pick 
up a boot. You would have no need to 
probe now for mental connections, for 
you had made tt a habit to put these per- 
sonal things tn thew proper place. The 
result was that recollection was ridicu- 


‘lously easy. Take a lesson from this. 


Put all the details of your business in 
such proper places that the retention of 
them in the mind will be natural and 
the recollection of them will be similarly 
easy. The initials, the names, the 
addresses, the quantities can all be 
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indexed systematically and recollection 
thus made automatic. Such a method 
in itself will help you to remember these 
details not so much by holding them in 
the mind as by finding them. It is, 
therefore, efficient, but it is not efficient 
enough. You may wish to use your 
information away from your office or 
under circumstances such as replying to 
a trunk call when there is no time to refer 
to your records. You want to keep them 
in your mind to be available at less than 
a moment’s notice. 


Easy and Difficult Assoctations 


We can all remember phrases lke 
“ Mary had a little lamb” or “ Bovril 
stops that sinking feeling,” or “ Good 
Morning, Have you used Pears’ Soap ? ” 
better than 40, 25, 115, which are the 
respective quantities ordered by Jones 
of Leicester, Tompkins of Hull, Sander- 
son of Sheffield. The phrases are made 
up of words and words are made up of 
letters. Sequences of words are always 
more easily remembered than sequences 
of numbers. The ancient races were 
clearly aware of this difficulty, partic- 
ularly those remarkable students the 
ancient Hebrews. To obviate this, they 
made each letter possess a numerical 
significance (eg. A=1; B=2; and 
so forth). A great German scientist, 
Leibnitz, in 1700, took this ancient idea 
and formed an alphabet of letters to 














stand for figures. He used consonants 
only and formed what is usually called 
The Figure Alphabet, as shown at bottom 
of page. 

Thus, for example, if you wished to 
remember that the velocity of sound per 
second is 1,142 ft., you would turn the 
numbers into a phrase such as “a tight 
run ” = ttvn = 1,142. 

To apply this so that Jones will remind 
you of 40, Tompkins of 25, and Sanderson 
of 115, you will have to weave ingenious 
phrases such as— 

Jones, name very frequent, like 

a rose m=vs= 40 

Tompkins, rarer, like a hill, nul=nl = 25 

Sanderson, long, Jike a total =ttl= 115 
In between the name and the number 
you have had to insert easy associations 
of words. These can be regarded as sup- 
porting. connections. But they are in 
themselves a special kind of mechanical 
aid (usually called a mnemonic) and 
capable of wider application. If you had 
to remember, for example, that your 
accountant’s name was Dorman, you 
would string together supporting words 
such as “ Accounts, mathematics, mat, 
door-mat, Dorman.” If you had a 
foreign correspondent whose name was 
Little, you would string together the 
following: “ Foreign language—languish 
—Lydia Languish—Lydia—Little.”’ 

To connect the names in our problem, 
Jones, Tompkins, Sanderson, for example, 
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with Leicester, Hull, and Sheffield, you 
would use this aid, thus— 

Jones: Welsh—Lloyd-George—fiery— 
match——vesta—Lescester. 

Tompkins: Sins—hell—Huu. 

Sanderson : Sanders—cinders—track— 
feat—heel—street—Sheffield. 

These mechanical aids have helped 
thousands of minds to bridge over the 
difficult associations by introducing be- 
tween them easy ones of words and 
phrases. They have thus helped recol- 
lection directly. Their greater value lies 
in the increase in power it gives to the 
mind of making easier associations 
generally and not so much in mastering 
the difficult problems in particular. 

Associations must not be merely numer- 
ous. They must also be persistent. 
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The-aids so far given help to increase 
the number of associations connecting 
two items, say, Jones and 40, to be 
remembered. They therefore make the 
task of probing in the mind safer and 
more successful. But their persistency, 
their lastingness, their permanence depend 


upon the mental energy with which you 


make this ingenious connection. Such 
energy is given out by interest. If the 
job attracts you, the associations made 
will cling. If the job does not attract, 
then you must drag in another interest, 
such as your desire to get on or your 
desire to minimise the labour of the task. 
If you can somehow bring interest to the 
memory task, its lastingness is invariably 
helped. 


8.—Why Mechanical Aids are only Second Best 


I have so far shown you methods of 
taking hold of certain items of knowledge 
and so making them your own by mechan- 
ical connections that you will always be 

‘able to use them. But the method has 
_ not touched the nature of the knowledge 
itself. Your mind has been treated so 
far like a recording machine, taking what 
is given to it without question, but 
taking it well and holding it better. 
This is, however, not the complete way 
of mental efficiency. The knowledge that 
is given to you must have been compiled 
in accordance with some principle which 
binds it together stronger than the most 


lasting cement. If we can find out this 
principle and master it, then the items 
of knowledge will also be grasped together 
in our mind and held there. To master 
knowledge without mastering the prin- 
ciple binding the knowledge together is 
like making bricks without straw. 
Mechanical aids emphasise such a type 
of work. They tum minds into mere 
copiers, not creators; into followers, not 
leaders; into servants, not directors. 
They use only one class of associations, 
association by ambiguity. They ask the 
mind to accept only the world as it is, 
not the world as it might be. 


9.—The True Aid to Memory 


Let us turn again to our original 
example of 2,000 names, addresses, places, 
and quantities. To tackle such a task 
even by mechanical aids and by a deep 
interest will take considerable time and 
will necessitate intense effort. Before 
going straight for this task, pause and 
ask yourself: Why are these names, 
addresses, places, and quantities arranged 


thus ?. They are arranged thus because 
they are customers of my firm. But why 
should my firm have such a varied assort- 
ment of places and quantities? Because 
the goods supplied by us meet special 
needs. What needs are there? Where 
are they likely to be required most in 
English towns, and why? Enter down 
a list of important English towns with 
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estimated quantities that ought to be 
needed in accordance with your know- 
ledge of (a) the requirements of such 
towns, (6) the need supplied by your 
goods. Compare this list with our list 
of 2,000 places, and you will be astonished 
to find either much resemblance between 
the two or a sudden conviction that 
where your compiled list differs from the 
firm there is room for more business. 
What have you now done? You have 
grasped the inner relation between a town 
and its quantity. What has helped you 
to grasp this? You have by analysis, 
by thinking, placed something between 
them. A town requires the goods. The 
goods meet this requirement. The idea 
“requirement ” is the binding link. In 
order to understand, you have had to 
find not what is contiguous, or external, 
between town and goods, but what is 
similar or internal. You have developed 
between these two ideas an association 
of similarity. Ever afterwards when a 
town is mentioned, the quantity of goods 
required will be recollected not so much 
by any superficial mechanical chain of 
phrases and figures, but by your under- 
standing of the town’s requirements. 
This understanding with its necessary 
details of number, name, and address 


Answers to Correspondents 


Senses of Man. 


H. B. H. (London, S.E.17)—Besides sight, 
hearing, touch, taste, and smell man has other senses 
such as warmth, coolness, movement. 


Similar Words—Use of. 


D. M. H. (Richmond).—In defining any process 
avoid using words similar to the name of the process, 
e.g. a phrase like “ attention is the act of attending ” 
is of no use. 


Study, Essence of. 


W.E. N. A. (Wimbledon); C W. T. (Stockport). 
-—Attend, read, close the book. In your own words 
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will never leave you as long as your 
mind is functioning efficiently, that is, 
is able to go on understanding. When 
faced with a big memory problem, there- 
fore, you have two alternative methods. 
One is to arrange the items in a long 
chain linked together by easy mechanical 
associations. The other is, firstly, to 
analyse the problem into its fundamental 
principles; and, secondly, to select the 
most vital principle as your guide; and, 
thirdly, to place the items in an order 
based upon this principle, which will 
unite the many items by hoops of reason 
which last longer than steel. The first 
method will supply you mainly with facts, 
but with few thoughts. The second will 
supply you with the leading thoughts by 
means of which the facts will be retained. 


QUESTIONS: SET V 


(Note.—No answer should take more than seven 
minutes or be expressed in more than seventy words.) 


1. How would you proceed to remember the 


- essence of a book on Psychology ? 


2. State the advantages and disadvantages of 

ae figure alphabet. 
What influences help retentivity to work at 

ie maximum ? 

4. What is the best method to follow in order to 
make memory truly lasting ? 

5. (Optional.) State any personal defect in 
memory and your proposed cure. 

6. (Optional.) State any difficult persona or 
business task in memory and your proposed method ” 
of tackling it. 


think, or write, out the sense of what you have read. 
Until you can do this don't write down your 
answers to the questions. 


Wasted Attention. 


T. V. (Bradford).--Attention need never be 
wasted. Itis very often absent when thought to be 
present. If the object of the attention be not 


gripped by the mind then mind wandering (a 
condition of dispersed attention) ensues. This is 
wasteful on most occasions, but occasionally it can 
be most useful for recreational purposes. 


Your Own Mind. 


F. R. H. (Wellingborough).—Do not use my 
words. Use your own words. Take my meaning 
but give it forth in your own expression. 


(Other Answers unavoidably held over.) 


Efficiency in the Office 


Pithy Notes on the Latest System Developments 


By * VIGILANS ” 
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i Ingenious suggestions for economising floor space in small offices are made by the writer, and special 
types of office equipment to meet cases where accommodation is severely restricted are recommended. : 
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HE question of conserving floor space 

in the office is frequently to the fore at 
present in view of the shortage of accom- 
modation and the high rents prevailing for 
such premises as are on the market, which 
latter consideration often causes a removal 
to larger premises, unless absolutely impera- 
tive, to be postponed on financial grounds. 
Wherefore, it may be well to suggest how 
best to accommodate the records necessary 
to a systematic office routine within the 
smallest compass. Goldsmith epitomised an 
ideal in furniture adapted to the scanty 
confines of a small room in the lines 
concerning that useful chest which was 


Contrived a double debt to 
A bed by night, a chest of 


y— 
wers by day. 


Centralised Office Records 


It is not suggested that the business man 
would wish to have any atrocity of that 
description about his office, so a too literal 
interpretation of the quotation is not advised. 
For although a chest of drawers in the office 
might be useful, beds are usually taboo, at 
any rate in such as I have come across. 
Often, however, one has had. doubts as to 
the ban which prohibited their use, taking it 
to be merely red-tape, since in a badly 
organised place the staff, it would appear, 
could quite safely be left to sleep in comfort 
for some portion of the day without appreci- 
ably decreasing their amount of useful work. 
After which digression, let me hasten to 
resume strict business, in case I am accused 
of frivolous treatment of what is frequently 
at the moment a real and pressing problem. 
Unless there are any special reasons why the 
housing equipment of the various records 
should be detached and dispersed about the 


OOS ROOD BUD PESO EEESETE RET EETRESCES ST SESH SSEDECSHE RESO EES ECHEFHEEPEAACEHEGHE EVER HNOHAN EEE LELETET EOE Ee 
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office, their centralisation into one complete 
stack of cabinet-ware is advisable. This may 
entail a clerk having to walk across the office 
to reach the particular record to which he 
desires access, but he can compromise by 
carrying the card index trays themselves to 
his desk to remain there as long as he is 
working on them, putting them back in 
the shell of the cabinet on completion. 
Admittedly, it is more conducive to smooth 
working if every member of the staff has at 
arms’ length, without moving from his seat, 
whatever record it may be his duty to keep, 
but it must be remembered that the case 
now being considered is that of an office 
where space is unavoidably inadequate, and 
therefore some measures in the nature of an 
improvisation are inevitable. 


How Horizontal Sections Economise 
Floor Space 

The use of what are technically known as 
horizontal sections is of particular value, 
permitting as they do of the combination in 
one stack of a number of records in any 
standard size—3in. X 5in., 4in. X Oin,, 
sin. X 8in., and larger, as the case may be, 
with, if mecessary, correspondence filing 
drawers below as a base. The elasticity is, 
of course, another important feature, it thus 
being possible to add further sections, 
whether for cards or correspondence, without 
encroaching on any more floor space—the 
only criterion for practicability being height. 
The height of the stack must necessarily be 
determined by the accessibility of the top- 
most section to arms’ reach. Where this 
centralisation is possible it often liberates 
space for, perhaps, a much-needed typist’s 
table or, possibly, a clerk’s desk. Where 
the cabinet-ware is scattered, every piece of 
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it requiring something to rest on, space is 
being largely consumed, whereas by the 
concentration of all these scattered units 
into one stack no more floor space is taken 
up than that necessary for the accommoda- 
tion of the largest of the units. Horizontal 
sections are of a standardised width of 38 in., 
or thereabouts—the basis being the width of 
two legal size correspondence filing drawers 
side by side. Within that width there may 
be placed two 2-drawer legal filing sections 
— four drawers in all on, say, a 5-in. base. 
This would bring the height to about 
2it. 6in., while above the filing drawers 
any size of card index section could be fitted 


One 4-tray card index section for 5 in. 
x 8in. cards, total capacity 4,800 light- 
weight cards. 

One 5-tray card index section for 4 in. 
x 6in. cards, total capacity 6,000 light- 
weight cards. 

One 6-tray card index section for 3 in. 
x 5in. cards, total capacity 7,200 light- 
weight cards. 


The whole mounted on a 5-in. base and 


ge 







DEMI-HORIZONTAL SECTIONS FITTED UNDER A STAIRCASE 


in units of three 8in. X roin. trays; four 
Sin. X 8in.; five 4in. X 6in.; and six 
3in. X 5in., any combination and arrange- 
ment of sections being permissible with, as 
stated, only one limit to watch, that is, the 
height to which the stack grows. As giving 
an idea cf how economical of space such a 
form of housing is, a specimen stack, with 
capacities, is detailed below— 

Two 2-drawer correspondence filing sec- 
tions, either quarto or legal. Total capacity 
of the four drawers 20,000 individual 
papers. 

One 3-tray card index section for 8 in. 
x ro in. cards, total capacity 3,600 light- 
weight cards. 


complete with a cornice would reach a height 
of 5ft., to which could be added further 
sections to the extent of an additional 2 ft. 
before the topmost section could be said to 
be out of reach, not, of course, for reference 
but for taking down to a level amenable to 
scrutiny. The foregoing list is rather striking. 
Consider 21,600 light-weight cards and 20,000 
individual letters accommodated in a stack 
of no greater dimensions than 5 ft. high and 
occupying no more floor space than an area 
of 38 in. wide by 24 in. deep. 


For the Odd Corners 
The awkward little recesses which often 
occur in offices present a problem because 
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‘they offer a foot or two of room which the 
economically minded would like to fill and 
so relieve some of the congestion, but which 
appear to be too small to insinuate anything 
into. For these spaces might be recom- 
mended a type of horizontal section, identical 
with that detailed above, but whose maxi- 
mum width is exactly half, namely, Ig in. 
These are variously known as demi-horizontal 
or- half-width sections. Opportunities for 
their utilisation will be readily seen by the 
business man short of room, a little contri- 
vance and judicious planning bringing about 
the ideal of using every inch of available 
space with the maximum of capacity. By 
the use of connecting sections some makers 
render possible a combination of full hori- 
zontal sections with the half-width sections, 
that is to say, while the bottom sections may 
be 38 in. wide, they may be surmounted by 
the narrower sections, an arrangement very 
useful for adjusting heights where a staircase 
juts out into the room, beneath which js a 
recess with a sloping ceiling. Such an awk- 
wardly shaped recess is occupied frequently 
only by a table, possibly for wrapping 
purposes, but also affording the office boy a 
flat surface for the surreptitious sort-out of 
his accumulated cigarette pictures, or the 
elucidation of that cunning little game, 
“ Noughts-and-Crosses.” It may be made 
to justify its existence by giving space to 
stacks of half-width horizontal sections, 
accommodated to the slope of the staircase 
every I9in., the height of the stack being 
reduced as the height of ceiling decreases 
(see rough sketch). A certain number of 
small tables which may only be in use as 
places upon which to rest papers for reference 
may be dispensed with altogether ; if inter- 
spersed iw the stack of sections are a few 
sliding reference shelf units, put in at a 
convenient height. These units can be intro- 
duced and will interlock anywhere with the 
other sections. They contain either one or 
two slides capable of being withdrawn for 
use to an extent of about 12in. When not 
in use the shelves are pushed back into their 
place, flush with the front of the stack, in 
the same manner as the reference shelves 


fitted into desks. Occupying practically no. 


space their utility is obvious.. 


The Three-drawer Vertical Filing 
Cabinet 


Another method of floor economy lies in 
the judicious use of a form of vertical filing 
cabinet of three drawers high instead of the 
customary four. Many makers now stan- 
dardise the both heights. How often, for 
instance, is the space below a counter prac- 
tically wasted? It may not be absolutely 
empty. On the contrary, it is frequently 
full of forgotten and dust-laden parcels, or 
just as frequently filled with huge drawers 
containing insignificant material which can 
easily be stored in the drawers of smaller 
capacity which may be about the office. A 
row of 3-drawer vertical filing units—the 
height is just right for the purpose—makes 
an excellent counter, and a handsome one, 
too, as the panelled backs face the visitor 
coming into the office, making an agreeable 
timbered barrier. While such a row of 
units offers all the facilities required of a 
counter, it also serves the purpose of accom- 
modating the correspondence, saving the 
space which it would otherwise occupy 
elsewhere. Not only for counters but for 
any other purposes where a working surface 
is required, these 3-drawer cabinets are 
eminently serviceable, providing as they do 
the equivalent of a table top without the 
waste of valuable room effected by the 
empty space occurring between the legs of a 
table. It is not suggested that such units 
should be employed where sitting to perform 
the task is necessary, they are a little too 
high for convenience in that respect, and if 
one is sitting there must be room for the 
knees, but where standing is the rule they 
are ideal. 


Economy Hints for Card Record 
Users 

But economy of space is possible in other 
ways than in the choice and judicious 
disposal of the necessary office furniture. 
Card records themselves may be made to 
serve a double purpose, or to put it another 
way, a record which for general working 
purposes requires to be classified in a manner 
differing from that afforded by the original 
sequence of the cards, may have this classifi- 
cation indicated by tabs, thus obviating the 
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use of a separate set of cards filed in the 
other order required, with a resultant saving 
ofspace. Further, without going very deeply 
into the question of how space may be saved 
by the employment of card stocks of the 
correct weight or thickness, it may be 
observed that much prodigality is displayed 
in this direction. 
often found to be expressed in a thickness 
of card which the job in hand does not 
justify. Mere thickness of card stock will 
not help a record to withstand the ravages 
of time and use. Quality must be con- 
sidered, and the thickness of a card is no 
criterion of that. Many thick cards are of 
extremely poor quality, and as a matter of 
fact, many thin cards are as good and better 
than those of heavier weight. This leads 
me to make mention of a new departure 
occasionally observed. 


Suitability of Paper for Business 
Records 


Up to now forms made of.card as distinct 
from paper have been the accepted material 
for flexible records, from considerations of 
durability and because the particular record, 
in the-sense that it is, say, a ledger or a 
stock record, is a permanent institution, and 
therefore material of assured lasting qualities 
must be used. But there is another con- 
sideration. While in the abstract the record 
is going to exist as long as the firm does the 
individual cards will not be handled all that 
time, they may fill up quickly and the 
period of time they are in actual daily use 
before transferring may be comparatively 
short. It is therefore obviously a folly to 
use a form possessing a guaranteed quality of 
- twenty years when its current period of use 
may only be twenty weeks. So in a few 
cases I have seen the abolition of the card 
stock tradition in favour of paper, and paper 
of a good stout quality similar to that of 


Card records are very’ 


book ledger sheets. As a matter of space 
economy such an idea is worthy. of investiga- 
tion. Absolute essentials are, of course, that 
the sheets be rotary cut, by which bent-over 
or burred edges are obviated and absolute 
uniformity in size assured. The space- 
occupied by 1,000 light-weight cards with an 
average number of guides is approximately ' 
Izin. In the same space it should be 
possible to file about 1,800 forms of durable 


quality paper. 


A Cautionary Note 


One must not, of course, come to a too 
hasty conclusion on the desirability of such 
a change. There are one or two points to 
consider in the matter of employing paper 
stocks in this capacity-— 

I. The filing of forms on their edge, as in 
a card index, demands a greater rigidity than 
when filed flat as in a book. 

2. Comparatively rough handling occurs 
through the forms being fingered along the 
top edge. 

3. The hapis of paper would possibly 
present difficulties when the larger sizes of 
form, such as 10 in. X 8 in. or I2in. X Io in. 
were necessary. 

Again, uf the record were constantly used 
and referred to, as in an index to corre- 
spondence, very many times a day, paper 
stocks would not endure, yet in any such 
records as those where the individual cards 
are transferred, through becoming full, at 
easy intervals, the idea would be worth 
trying out, preferably on a small size, say, 
3in. X 5in. The use of tabs would, how- 
ever, be precluded, as such projections on 
anything but a crisp form of material would 
be continually hable to break off. Anyway, 
the burden of these notes this month has 
been the conservation of space, and where 
this is a desperate consideration, one must 
make experiments. 
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Finance for Business Men 


By OUR FINANCIAL EDITOR 


{ Manufacturers and merchants are already calling for increased financial accommodation in order 

i to cope with the improvement in trade, and our contributor criticises the Government’s financial 

: policy of continuing to convert Treasury Bills into Treasury Bonds, and thus limiting the supply of 

: Impending developments in electricity enterprise are noted, while the comments 

on the yield on gilt-edged securities, mining share speculation, and the rubber market revival are of 
special interest to the investor, 
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Trade Money 

EVENUE continues to exceed ex- 

penditure by varying amounts and 
the reduction of the floating debt proceeds 
steadily. Treasury Bills outstanding at the 
time of writing are close to the figure of 
£700,000,000, thus showing a contraction 
substantially in excess of {300,000,000 in 
comparison with a year ago. This contrac- 
tion in Treasury Bills would seem to indicate 
that more money is going into trade, and 
suggests that the volume of commercial 
paper is steadily on the increase, as it is 
obvious that if money released by the reduc- 
tion in Treasury Bills is gradually returned 


to the market, that bankers will tend to. 


decrease their discounts on Treasury Bills 
and increase their discounts on commercial 
paper. The figures for our export. trade 
show that undoubtedly a trade revival is 
taking place—quantities having been steadily 
on the increase for some time—and this 
reduction in Treasury Bills suggests that 
money should be forthcoming for financing 
genuine trade commitments. During the 
war, and perhaps under those conditions of 
inflation and deflation which followed so 
rapidly on the footsteps of war, there is 
no doubt that it had become essential for 
floating funds to be absorbed by some means 
or other, and in the absence of the com- 
mercial bill the Government Treasury Bills 
undoubtedly met an urgent demand; but 
, with the coming resumption, it is to be 
hoped, of trade and industry towards normal, 
it is all as it should be that money hitherto 
absorbed by the Treasury Bill should be 
released and be committed once more to 
furthering the requirements of trade. 

The trouble is, of course, that the Govern- 
ment having become accustomed, so to 
speak, to drawing heavily on the national 


floating funds by way of tiding over the 
ever-present question of ways and means 
appears to be reluctant to give up its hold 
on these funds; and thus we see that the 
Government is continuing the conversion 
of Treasury Bills into Treasury Bonds, by 
which large sums have been effected to date. 
This means that the money represented by 
a certain proportion of the short-time 
Treasury Bills in their conversion into 
Treasury Bonds of substantially longer date 
is being retained at the service of the Govern- 
ment, and will be, for some years at least, 
withdrawn from the track it should normally 
follow in times of increasing trade, namely, 
that of financing the operations of the 
merchants and the dealer. If hopes of a 
coming revival of a permanent nature 
become justified, such a policy on the part 
of the Government, it is suggested, is not so 
helpful as it might be under conditions arising 
that may call for all the financing power 
vested in the financial resources of the nation. 


A Sign of the Times 


It is confidently expected now that the 
grouping of the various railway systems has 
been completed that the future will see 
extensive electrification undertaken. Al- 
though electrification in respect of long 
distance traffic is not likely to be seen for 
some time the system possesses so many 
advantages over steam in respect*oi local 
trafic where big numbers of passengers 
are carried and where a large number of 
trains have to be run during working hours, 
that the demand for the change is, to say 
the least of it, urgent. The working arrange- 
ment recently come to between Armstrong 
Whitworth & Company and the British- 
Thomson-Houston Company for the manu- 
facture of electric locomotives is obviously 
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a step in anticipation of a substantial demand, 
and as the matter of finance is generally 
one of some difficulty on account of initial 
outlay being so heavy, the Power Securities 
Corporation has been formed to bridge the 
hiatus between the manufacturers and their 
objective. 

The Power Securities Corporation has been 
formed in association with the British 
Thomson-Houston Company, Babcock & 
Wilcox, Balfour, Beatty & Company, and 
Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth & Company; 
and the association of such a number of 
powerful units suggests that the big coming 
question of electrification is amply provided 
for both in the matter of finance and indus- 
trial capacity. These concerns have been 
associated with successful contracts both for 
home railways and in regard to electrifica- 
tion in the Argentine, South Africa and 
elsewhere ; and the combine now in being 
should mean substantial and profitable 
enterprises undertaken abroad that will 
contribute materially to the national income. 


Speculative Activity 


The past two or three months have 
witnessed meteoric rises in certain mining 
companies. Such undertakings as the Cam 
and Motor Mining Company (x919) Limited, 
and the Selukwe Gold Mining and Finance 
Company, Limited, which have increased the 
value of their shares some hundreds per 
cent in a surprisingly short time, are, of 
course, reminiscent of history repeating 
itself in the discovery of highly payable 
reefs on the properties. Share values of 
mining ventures of this description have, 
of course, no relation with past history, 
for the dizzy prices at which the shares 
stand and the interest on which values are 
based suggest pure speculation. The shares, 
of course, do not come within the province 
of investment and are clearly better left 
alone should the temptation tobe “in the 
swim ’”’ present itself. Not only is therea 
highly speculative interest from the actual 
mining point of view, for the most golden 
prospects are liable to peter out at short 
notice, but there is as arule a very substantial 
amount of market manipulation going on; 
the result of which is not infrequently that 
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the public get left with shares, while the 
undertakings themselves fail to realise the 
wonderful prospects deducted from indication 
in the mine itself. 

This is, of course, generalising and carries 
no reflections on the companies mentioned ; 
it is merely a statement of what too frequently 
happens in connection with the most specu- 
lative of all industries, that of mining. On 
the other hand, there are substantial mining 
companies that have paid dividends for 
years with the life of the mine reasonably 
estimated, particulars as to all reserves with 
their values and the like forthcoming, that 
are probably less speculative than many 
an industrial venture. The main speculative 
consideration appertaining to such concerns 
is that dealing with the price of gold. To-day 
it is fair to assume that big fluctuations in 
the value of gold have, at least for some time, 
ceased, and at present alterations in the 
price are limited to a few pence. At the 
same time a former speculative item, namely, 
the unknown quantity of labour, has been 
effectively removed, and we find that in 
spite of the decline in what is called the 
premium on gold over the past eighteen 
months, that the best mines are showing 
even better profits than were forthcoming 
at the higher price of gold. This fact is 
due, of course, not only to settlement of the 


labour question but to the fall in the price 


of materials, and to the attention that has 
been given to internal economy in every 
direction. 


A Public Bias 


In the last month or so the opinion of the 
public has again reasserted itself to impress 
the fact on borrowers that Government 
guarantee or no Government guarantee 
a stock yielding between 44 per cent and 
4% per cent and not of lengthy date possesses 
but little attraction for it. To state one or 
two issues at random; Kassala Railway 
Loan, issued at 93, was left in the hands of 
the underwriters to the extent of 83 per cent, 
and of the Sudan Government 4$ per cent 
Guaranteed Stock the public took only 
22 per cent. The yield on the issue price 
of this latter is about £4 16s. per cent. 
On the other hand we find that the Dunlop 
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„hands of the genuine investor. 


Financial Editor—Finance for Business Men 


Tyre and Rubber Corporation of America, 
‘irst Mortgage and Collateral Trust Sinking 
‘und 7 per cent Convertible Gold Bonds 
series “B” at 974, repayable in 1942 at 
105, was received with an immediate response. 
Also the. Government of the Dutch East 
Indies 6 per cent Loan of 1933-63, issued at 98, 
‘was an entire success. The former appear 
unconditionally guaranteed by the Dunlop 
Rubber Company, which has deposited 
£3,000,000 of its First Mortgage 8 per cent 
Debenture Stock as collateral security. In 
the prospectus profits made by the guarantee- 
ing company over a number of years were 
set out, and the enormous loss made by the 
Dunlop Rubber Company in the year 1921 


of £7,976,589 was sufficiently. substantial 


to offset most of the profits for the last ten 
years. 

From the success of this type of venture 
it will be obvious that the public is attracted 
more by a high yield, with which certain 
risks must necessarily be taken, than by a 
lower yield with, let us say, the substantial 
guarantee behind it of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. It is, of course, probable that a 
large measure of the business comprised in 
the successful flotation of a high-yielding 
loan is due substantially to that type of 
investor known as the “stag.” This gentle- 
man is quite well aware of the fact that the 
‘public, in spite of experience, is still to be 
attracted by the high interest yielding 
investment; and if a premium becomes 
manifest, perhaps owing to a certain demand 
from disappointed subscribers, the “ stag ” 
disappears and the stock passes into the 
it Stagging a? 
is a much more profitable occupation in 
relation to high-yielding securities than it 
is in relation to the more conservative 
issues. Although the “stag” has been 
much abused in the past for preventing the 
genuine investor from getting stock at the 
‘issue price, yet he undoubtedly performs 
a useful function, in that many a speculative 
issue would not be so soundly over-subscribed 
but for him, and that he occasionally gets 
“left. with the baby” and yet comes up 
consistently for more, shows that he is a 
factor which is unlikely to be eradicated 
from the process of flotation. 
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America and Rubber 

The recovery in rubber is a striking 
vindication of control applied to an industry 
the conditions of which had reached danger 
point, in that they suggested the survival 
of the fittest as the only solution to continued 
over-production on a falling market. Some 
time back a colonial committee under Mr. 
Winston Churchill recommended the policy 
of export duties that would keep the price 
of rubber above the level of Is. 3d. by 
effective contractions in the amount exported 
below this level. The Dutch, however, 
are outside this policy of restriction, and 
as Dutch interests control nearly one-half 
of the rubber-producing industry it is doubt- 
ful if the restriction policy adopted by 
British interests is really accountable for 
the surprising rise in the cost of the raw 
material, which at the time of writing has 
risen from the very low price of about 6d. 
per lb. to the neighbourhood of Is. 6d. 
per lb. Apparently United States industry 
is not at all enamoured with the change 
which envisages a policy which apparently 
tends to minimise the profits of American 
factories in view of the enhanced consumption 
of tyres. As America uses about two-thirds 
of the rubber produced in the world, and as 
British interests in the rubber-producing 
industry are many times larger than Ameri- 
can interests, it, is not surprising, however, 
that Great Britain should have taken a leaf 
out of the American book in making foreign 
competitors pay for a product which, they 
have the power, at least in some measure, 
to control, American industry is nothing 
if not enterprising, and as we have recently 
seen, severe cuts in steel have succeeded 
in placing that industry firmly on its legs, 
The same policy has been followed in regard 
to the tyre industry ; for we find that in the 
instance of large pneumatic tyres the reduc- 
tion from the range of high prices is sub- 
stantially in excess of 50 per cent, while 
solid tyres have been reduced well over 
75 per cent. The result of this has been 
that in spite of pessimistic anticipations 
twelve months ago the demand for auto- 
mobiles has even exceeded the record year 
of 1920. Needless to say, the tyre indust 
has ‘enormously benefited and a very large 
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amount of rubber has been absorbed. This 
_ would seem very largely to account for 

the rise in the price of the raw commodity 
of rubber, and tends to detract somewhat 
from the supposed benefit accorded ‘by the 
adoption of the recommendations of the 
Stevenson Committee in regard to restriction 
of rubber output. 

Apparently even our experts in rubber 
are quite unaware of the actual position of 
the United States in respect of stocks of 
raw rubber held, and it is, of course, highly 
improbable that such information will be 
forthcoming. It is well known that America 
had very substantial stocks and it is further 
well known that the European stocks are 
still very considerable. The point of im- 
portance, therefore, is: has America ex- 
hausted her stocks and is successfully 
disguising the fact, or has she sufficient to 
carry on with for some time? The rubber 
share market appears to have arrived at the 
former conclusion, and it is not improbable, 
in view of the fact that tyre prices are 
already advancing in America, that there 
is some justification for this view. As far 
as the investor is concerned rubber shares 
at the present time may be regarded as 
essentially speculative. A substantial set- 
back in American industry, for example, 
would cause a rapid depreciation in share 
values as immediately affecting the tyre 
situation. Excellent industrial conditions 
have prevailed in America over the past 
year by comparison with the previous 
period of depression, but it is to be remem- 
bered that much of the benefit to industry 
has occurred through demands which sub- 
stantially possess a home origin—housing 
shortage, railway construction, and the like. 
As these demands become satisfied so 
America will tend to depend rather more 
upon profits from her export trade, which, 
in view of the fallen purchasing-power of 
the majority of foreign countries, is likely 
to present substantial difficulties. 

The rubber scheme as it stands at present 
is certainly unable to exert any controlling 
interest over rubber speculation, which is a 
matter substantially apart from a control 
designed to support a decline in the price of 
the commodity below a definite figure ; 


hence it-is not improbable that if there be - 


genuine shortage of rubber in respect of tt 

United States, demands, with considerab! 

fluctuations in the price of the raw material. 
may be witnessed; and as the industry 
develops as a speculative counter, it wi} 
not fail to be made the most of by the gam-. 
bling element. Hence, from the investment 
point of view, the rubber share may be 
regarded at present as an investing field. 
in which dangers exist more pronounced. 
than are usually met with in more stabilised. 
industries. 


On Reserves 


The difference between Reserve and 
Reserve Fund appears to lie in the fact that 
a reserve constitutes a portion of gross 
profits retained by the company to be set 
against a specific liability. A reserve fund,. 
on the other hand, consists of amounts 
retained by the company out of profits 
which normally would have been divided. 
among the shareholders, after depreciation. 
and the like had been duly allowed for.. 
The various amounts distinguishing reserve 
funds are actually chargeable against revenue- 
and as such are accumulations of past 
profits set aside to meet future liabilities < 
therefore if the purpose of the reserve fund 
is carried out, investments or other liquid. 
assets outside the business will show against 
them. From a book-keeping point of view 
reserves show as credit balances in the: 
company’s books, and if the amounts 
represented by them have been used in the 
business and are not offset in the balance 
sheet by investments as creditor} items, 
they may be considered substantially 
fictitious. If we see in a balance sheet on: 
the asset side investments standing at 
£20,000 and one or more reserve funds at,. 
say, £100,000 on the liabilities side, it is 
obvious that only a percentage of the credit 
suggested by reserve funds is capable of 
being utilised by the liquidation of invest- 
ments, presuming such to be readily 
realisable, 

In the ordinary: private partnership or 
business run by the individual such reserves 
would not be considered part of profits. 
and would be charged to revenue. 
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brought out in an unending stream by the firm of Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, Ltd., is little short of marvellous.” —The British Export Gazette. 
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The basis of this work is a course of lectures on “ Manufacturing Costs,” 
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OF ALL BOOKSELLERS Full particulars post free from 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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puntos. ARE ALWAYS READY to recognise exceptional 
qualifications. They ‘are as keen to find the right man as 
the right man is to work for an employer who knows his value. 


AKE YOUR QUALIFICATIONS EXCEPTIONAL by 

studying advanced commercial subjects. Pitman’s School 
offers 80 separate courses of postal instruction. Lessons are 
criticised and corrected by practical experts. ` 


Ris TUITION BY POST INCLUDES preparation for the 
following examinations—Chartered Institute of Secretaries, 
The Se¢retaries’ Association, The Corporation of Accountants, The 
society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, London 
Association of Accountants, Institute of Bankers, etc., etc. 


O 


The Booklet “ HOME STUDY,” 
which gives full particulars, will 
be sent free upon application. 











> ACCOUNTANCY TRAINING 
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208 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 
Principal: Dr. Robert W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 
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REPRINTED THREE TIMES 


| | —IN LESS THAN SIX WEEK 


















PITMA N’ S 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY 
SOME OF THE CONTENTS SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS 
Map mi momi proponga Broad- AN -Alan A. Campbell Swinton, 
agit Paces INDISPENSABLE | ; F.R.S. 
Fon Ii ce Beoadeasting Con- REFERENCE apres a 0. Howe, D. Be., 
ons : 
Lists of Amateur and. Official BOOK E. H. Shasghincisy, M.LE.E., 
Stations FOR EVERYONE M.LRad.E 
How to Pick Up Time Signals interested in Leslie MeMichael, M.1.Rad.E. 
The Wireless Societies Wireless Sir William Noble 
Inventors’ Guide N. P. Hinton, B.8e. 
Morse Code J. Swinburne, F.R.S. 
Popular Wireless says: “This is a very compact and useful little volume. 
It is full of information, containing sections on all the most Price 
important branches of wireless telephony.” 
as Published by 1 ] 6 
Booksellers SAR: ISAAG PITMAN & SONS; LTD. net 
ARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, 


What are the Wireless Waves Saying ? 


Now that Broadcasting is in full swing, ‘and there are, or soon will be, stations 
in all the important centres, it is really important to be well-informed 
on a subject of universal interest at the moment. 


“WIRELESS FOR THE HOME” 
bs 










By NORMAN P. HINTON, B.Sc. 


gives & delightful account of the wonders of Wireless, with practical 
information on its installation ; selection and purchase of apparatus ; 
and full PARTICULARS OF OFFICIAL BROADCASTING REGULATIONS. «$ 


SECOND LARGE EDITION ALMOST EXHAUSTED 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


2} -net OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 2] net 


YOU WANT A WIRELESS SET! “ Wireless for ‘ 
the Home” will give you sound, disinterested > 
advice that may save you pounds and heaps 
of trouble, and costs only 2s. 


YOU’VE GOT A WIRELESS SET! “ Wireless for the 
Home ” will show you how to get the best results from it. 


PUBLISHED BY PITMAN’ S, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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